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ALEXANDER. 


Sect. I. Alexanders birth. The Temple of Ephe¬ 
sus is burnt the same day. The happy natural 
inclinations of that Princef Aristotle is appoint¬ 
ed his preceptor, wpo inspires him with a surpris¬ 
ing taste for letpoUtp. He breaks Bucephalus. 

‘ALEXANDER born in the first year Of tbe A 
CVIth Olympiad. f * 36*8.’ 

The very he came into the world, the cele- Ant. J.C. 
brated temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt. It is 358# 
well known that this temple was one of die seven 
wonders of the world. It had been built in tbe name, 
and at the expence of all Asia Minor. A great num¬ 
ber <Jf * years were er&ployed in building it. Its 
length was four hundred aqd twenty-five feet, and 
its breadth two hundred atfii twenty. It was sup-' 
ported by a hundred and twenty-seven colutmns, 
threescore feet high, which as many f kings had 

* Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. l*. 

* Pliny *ay» tare hundred end twenty yean, which i* not 

probable. • 

t Anciently eijcestewryeity aawyereraeci by it* pertienlw 

king. 

T0L. Y. 
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to be wrought afh great expenee^frd by the 
excellent, artists, .who endeavoured^ to excel 
er on this occasion. The rest of tb.e temple 
ponded in magnificence with these columns, 
egesias # of Magnesia, according to Plutarch, 
That it was no 


wonder the, temple was 
“ burned, because Diana was that da^ employed at 
' “ the delivery of Olymgias, to facilitate the birth of 
“ Alexandera reflection, says our author, so 
very f cold, that it might; have extinguished the' 
fire. J Cicero, who ascribes this saying to Timrnus, 
declares it a very smart one, at which I am very 
much surprised. Possibly the fondness he had for 
jokes, made him not very delicate in things of this 
kind. 


e One Herostratus had set fire to the temple on 
purpose. Being put to the torture, in order to force 
him to confess his mofive for committing so infa¬ 
mous an action, he owned that it was with the view 
of making himself kn*nvn to posterity, and to im¬ 
mortalize his name, by destroying so noble a struc¬ 
ture. The states general Asia imagined they 
should prevent the success of Ins'view, by publish¬ 
ing a decree, prohibiting theimention of his name. 
However, their prohibition «tAily excited a greater 
curiosity; for scarce otle of the historians of that 
age has omitted to mention so monArous an extra¬ 
vagance, and at the same time to tell us the name 
of the criminal. 

._ d The ruling passion in Alexander, even from his 
tender years, was ambitkuyand an ardent de«ire of 

Plut. in Alex. p. 665. ‘ Vuler. Max. I. viii. c. 14. 

• Plut. in vit. Alex, p. 605^68. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 

* He was an historian, and lived in the time of Ptolemy, son 
Of Ld$us. • ...... J 

t I do not know whether Plutarch’s reflection be not still 
celder. 

f Concttrae, ut ntuita, Timaus; <pd, cum in historid dixisset, qu& 
node naiut Alexander esset, e&dem Diana Ephesim templum defla- 
gravisfe, adjunxit: ndnitne id dee mirandum t qudd Diana , ctltn in 
partu Ofympiadit adessc voltdssct, abfuiaet domo, De Nat. Deor, 
l. ii. n. 69. 
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glory; M not for every species of glory, Philip, 
like a sophist, valued himself upfia his eloquence 
and the beauty of his style; and had the vankyto 
cause to be engraved on his coins the seyeral vic¬ 
tories ^e had won at the Olympic games fm the 
chariot-race.* But it was not to this his son aspired; 
His friends asking him one. day, whether he would 
not be ipreSent at .the games above-mentioned, in 
order to dispute the prize, for he was very swift 
of foot; he answered, •“ That he would contend 
“ in them,, provided kings were to be his antago- 
“ nists.”* m 

Every time news was brought him, that his father 
had taken some city, or gained some great battle, 
Alexander, far from sharing in the general joy, 
used to say ir»a plaintive tone of voice, to the young 
persons that were brought qp vPitb him, “ Friends, 
“ my father wall possess himself of every thing, and 
“ leave nothing for us to do.” 

One day some ambdksadoffi from the king of Per¬ 
sia being arrived at court during Philip’s absence, 
Alexander gave tyem %o courteous and so polite a 
reception, and regaled them in so noble and gene¬ 
rous a manner, as charned them all. But that which 
most surprised them vtes, the good sense and judg¬ 
ment which bed recovered in the several conversations 
they had with him. He did not propose to them any 
thing that was utfiing; as mightbeexpected fromone 
of his age; such, for instance, as inquiring about the 
so much boasted gardens suspended in the air, the 
-'Cichet> and magnificent of the palace and court of 
the king of Persia, which eydted the admiration of 
the whole world; the faMous golden plane-tree; 
* and that golden vine, the grapes of which were of 
emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all.sorts of pre¬ 
cious stones, under which the Persian monarch was 
said frequently to give audience to ambassadors: 
Alexander<asked thqm questions of a quite different 

* At hen. ]. xii. p. 539. 
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nature, enquiring which was the road to Ufsper Asia; 
the distance of* the several places; i» what tbe 
Strength and power of the king of Persia consisted; 
in wbatjnrtof the battle be fought; how he be¬ 
haved towards his enemies; and in what .manner 


he governed his subjects. These ambassadors ad¬ 
mired him all the while; and perceiving even at 
that time wbat he might one .day become, they 
pointed out, in a few words, the difference they 
found between Alexander and f Artaxerxes, by say¬ 
ing one to another, * •“ This young prince is great, 
“ and ours is rich.” That man must be ver^ insigni- 
“ Scant, who has no other merit than his riches f 

So ripe a judgment ifi this young prince, was 
owing as much to the good education which had 
been given him, as to the excellence of his natural 
abilities. Several preceptors were appointed to 
teach him whatsoever was worthy the heir to a great 
kingdom; and the chief of these was Leonidas, a 
relation of the queen,*md a person of the most se¬ 
vere morals. Alexander himself related afterwards, 
that this Leonidas, in their jbwfcnfys together, used 
frequently to look into the trunks u !>ere his beds and 
clothes were laid, in order t^ see if Olympias his 
motherbad not put something superfluous into them, 
which might administer to aelicacy and luxury. 
But the greatest service Philip did his son, was 
appointing Aristotle his preceptor, the most fa¬ 
mous and tbe most learned philosopher of his ago, 
whom he intrusted with tbe whole care of his edu¬ 
cation. * One of the reasons which pwotfipte- 4 . 
Philip to choose him. a master of so conspicu¬ 
ous a reputation and *fnerk was, as be himself 
said, that his -son might avoid committing a great 
many faults, of which he himself had been 
guilty- 

Philip was sensible, how great a treasure he pos- 


r Artaxerxei Ochus. * Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 17S. 
* 'O Veils ares, fixe-itovs payees' o Ss r,f/.ireios, VXieioc. 
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se&sed ihtlie person of Aristotle; Cor which teasdfr 
he settle! a very considerable stipend upon him, aod 
afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infi¬ 
nitely more glorious manner; for having destroyed 
and lail^ waste the city of * Stagira, the native place 
of that phitoribpher, hje rebuilt it, purely out of affec¬ 
tion for hnp ;• reinstated the inhabitants who had 
fled from ir, or were made»s|aves; and gave them 
a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a 
■ place for their studies and assemblies. Even in Plu- 
; tarchs time, the stone seats' which Aristotle had 
placed there were standing; as also spacious 
avenues of trees, under which those who walked 
were shaded from the sun-beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem, for 
his master, w hom he believed hhnself bound to love 
as much as if he had beenehis father; declaring, 
t ** That he was indebted to the one for living, and 
“ to the other for living well.” The progress of the 
pupil was* equal to the care atid abilities # of the pre¬ 
ceptor. J He grew passionately fond of philosophy; 
and learned the savemr branches of it, but with the 
discrimination suitable to his birth. Aristotle en¬ 
deavoured to improvqjbis judgment by laying dou n 
sure and certain rules, Ify which he might distinguish 
just and solid Reasoning from what is merely spe¬ 
cious ; and by accustoming him to separate in dis¬ 
course all suclNparts as only dazzle, from those 
which are truly solid, and should constitute its whole 
value. He alsi> exercised him in metaphysics, 
■whi c h* - may be of great benefit to a prince, provided 
he applies liimself to theol wkh moderation, as they 
explain to him the nature ortpehuman mind; how 
greatly it differs from matter; in what manner he 
perceives spiritual things; how he is sensible of the 
impression of those that surround him, and many 
other questions of the like import. The reader will 
• 

* A city of Macetlon, near the sea-shore. 

t 'H{ St ixeircv f civ tear. Si a. rSrcv Si xahws 

t Rctinuit ex tapieiuik modum. Tacit. 
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naturally supposl, that he did not omit either the 
mathematics, w’hich are* so well calculates to give 
the mind a just turn of thinking; or the wdnders of 
nature, the study of which, besides a great* many 
other advantages, shews how very incapable the 
mind of man is to discover the secret"principles of 
the things to which he is daily an eye-witness. But 
Alexander applied himself chiefly to morality, 
which is properly the science of kings, because it is 
the knowledge of mankind,* tftid of all their duties. 
This he made his serious and profound study; and 
considered it, even at that time, as the foundation 
of prudence and wise policy. How much must 
such an education contribute to enable a prince to 
conduct himself well with regard to his own inte¬ 
rests and the government of his peopfe? 

* The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boast, and who has left so excellent a 
treatise on that subject, took care to make that 
science part of his pifpifs education: and we find 
that Alexander, even in the.midst of his conquests, 
was often very urgent with Aristotle to send him a 
treatise on that subject. ToVthis we owe the work 
intitied Alexander's Rhetoric ^,■ in the beginning of 
which, Aristotle proves to hinj the vast advantages a 
prince may reap from eloquen'ce, as it gives him the 
greatest ascendant over the minds of men, which he 
ought to acquire as well by his wisdom as authority. 
Some answers and letters of Alexander, which are 
still extant, shew that he ppssessed, in its greatest 
perfection, that strong, thaAmanly eloquence, wiiiw- • 
abounds with sense and ideas; and which is so en¬ 
tirely free from superfluous expressions, that every 
single word has its meaning; which, properly speak¬ 
ing, is the eloquence of kings.* 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, 
shews, not only with what vigour and success ha 
applied himself to polite literature, but the judi- 

h Aristot. in Rhetor, ad. Alex. p. 608 , 609 . 

* Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
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cious usl be made of it,, and the sc|id advantages he 
propose! tobitnselffrom itt He was not prompted 
to peru^fe this poet merely out of curiosity, or to 
unbetid his mind, or from a great fondness for poe¬ 
sy; biKhis view in studying this admirable writer 
was, in older to borrow such sentiments from him, 
as are worthy e great king and conqueror; courage, 
intrepidity, magnanimity, nemperance, prudence; 
the art of commauding well in war and governing 
well in peace. And, Intieed, the verse which pleas¬ 
ed him ipost in Homer,* was that where Agamem¬ 
non is represented as a good king, and a brave war¬ 
rior. 

After this it is no woncler that Alexander should 
have so high an esteem for this poet. Thus, when 
after the baftle of Arbela, ttye Macedonians had 
found among the spoils of Darius a gold casket (en¬ 
riched with precious stones), in which the exquisite 
perfumeg used by that prince were put; Alexander, 
who was quite covered: with*dust, and regardless of 
essences and perfunra, destined this rich casket to 
hold Homer’s prams* fvhich he considered the most 
perfect and the most/ precious f production of the 
human mind. He qdmired particularly the Iliad, 
which he called,^; ‘‘The best provision for a war- 
“ rior.” He always had with him that edition of 
Homer wbich^ristotle had revised and corrected, 
and to which the title of the Edition of the Casket 
was given; and he laid it, with bis sword, every 
ni ght , under his pillo%. 

•"• a T i ’ond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, he 
was displeased with Aristotje, his master, for hav¬ 
ing published, in his absenoj, certain metaphysical 

1 Aul. Gel. 1. *x. c. 5. 

* ’Ajupirtfor,. fiatntevi r dyalos, xoartpos r' atyttym. 
Iliad. 3. v. 179. 

t Pretiosistinum humani animi Opus. Plin. 1. vii. c. 29. 

t Tijs mnttumjs dgetris iyiSiov. The word which 1 have not 
been able to render better, signiBes, that in the Iliad arc found 
whatever relates to the art of war, and the qualities of a gene¬ 
ral ; in a word, all things necessary to form a good com¬ 
mander. 
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pieces, which he himself desired to posses# alone j 
and even at the time when he was emploveb in the 
conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of DsVius, he 
wrote to him a letter which is still extant, wherein 
he complains upon that very account. Alexander 
says in it, that “ he * had much rather syarpass the 
“ rest of men in the knowledge of subitpie and ex- 
“ cellent things, than in the greatness and extent of 
“ his power.” He in like manner requested k Ari¬ 
stotle, not to shew the treiftiSe of rhetoric above- 
mentioned to any person but himself. I will confess, 
that there is an excess in this strong desire of glory 
which prompts him to suppress the merit of others, 
in order that bis alone may appear; but then we at 
least must confess, that it discovers such a passion 
for study as is very ,laudable in a priifce; and the 
very reverse of that indifference, not to say con¬ 
tempt and aversion, which most young persons of 
high birth express for all things that relate to learn¬ 
ing and study. 1 * 

Plutarch points out to us in. a. few words, the infi¬ 
nite ad vantage that Alexander.re&pcd fromthis taste, 
with which his master (than vilhoni no man possess¬ 
ed greater talents for the education of youth) had 
inspired him from bis most t'epder infancy. “ He 
“ loved (says that author) to cOnvers« with learned 
“ men, to improve himself in knovptedge, and to 
“ study f;” three sources of a monarch’s happiness, 
which enable him to secure himself from num¬ 
berless difficulties; three pertain and infallible 
methods of learning to reign without the assistance 
of others. The converstfiob of persons of fine sense, 
instructs a prince while it amuses him, and teaches 
him a thousand curious and useful things without 
costing him the least trouble. The lessons which 
able masters give him, on the most exalted scieuces, 

k Arist. p. 609. , 

* 'Eyu> Si jSaXdjwijy Sty rat; irtg) fee aft of a tfivsiplaif, j fail 
Suvdusfiv Siafigitr. 

f H y ftkitoyts, xat <p iXopa^f, xal iptkavayyiurrrji. 
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and* particularly upon politics, improve hu mind 
wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to govern 
his subjects with wisdom. And lastly, study, espe- 
ciallyVhat of history, crowns all the rest, and is tQ 
him a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, 
who, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints 
him with q ufchs which no one else would dare to 
tell him, and, under fictitious names, exhibits the 
prince to himself; teaches him to know himself as 
well as mankind, wlfo^are the same in all ages. 
Alexander owed all these advantages to the excel¬ 
lent education which Aristotle gave him. 

1 He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, 
but such as becomes a prince; that is, he knew 
the value and usefulness of them. Music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, flourished in his reign, be¬ 
cause they found* in him both a skilful judge, and 
a generous protector, who was able to distinguish 
and reward merit, wherever displayed. 

* But he despised iertaiif trifling feats of dexte¬ 
rity, that were of rjp Ju-e. Much admiration was 
lavished on a manjfwho employed himself very 
earnestly in throwinJ small pease through the eye 
of a f needle, whichjne would do at a considerable 
distance, and without once missing. Alexander 
seeing him thus engaged, ordered him, as we are 
told, a present suitable to his employment, viz. a 
basket of pease. 

Alexander was of a lively disposition; resolute, 
and very tenacious of Jiis opinion, which never gave 
*!tfay to compulsion, butat the same time would sub¬ 
mit immediately to reas^nand good sense. It re¬ 
quires great judgment amrcjelicagy to manage such 
a disposition. Philip accordingly, notwithstanding 

1 Plat, de Fortun. Alex. Serm. ii. p. 333. 

m Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 21. 

* Mdprvfa H\a£av \a) rov agiara, xfivai ri xarofSa- 

ft-mv, xotl p&.A.ic-ra df&ei'pao'Oa.i Suvapevciy. 

t We way suppose it was some instrument in the shape of a 
needle. 
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hie double authority of king and father, betfeved it 
necessary to employ persuasion rather tnjan con¬ 
straint with respect to his son, and endeavoured 
to make himself beloved rather than feared by 
him. .f 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a 
very advantageous opinion of Alexander. There 
had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse, 
a noble, fiery, generous beast, called * Bucephalus. 

The owner offered to sell Mid for thirteen talents, 
about 1900/. sterling: The king went into the 
plains, attended by his courtiers, in ordar to make 
trial of this horse; but he appeared so very fierce, 
and reared so when any one came near him, 
that no one dared to mount him. Philip, being 
angry that so furious # and unmanageable a creature 
had been sent him, ordered him back again. Alex¬ 
ander, who was present, cried out, “ What a* noble 
horse they are going to lose, for want of address and 
boldness to back him!”" Philip, at first, considered 
these words as the effect of tally and rashness, so 
common to young men: but Alexander insisted 
still more upon what be hack said, and was very 
much vexed to see so noble a cjeature just going to 
be sent home again, his fatlfe^ gave him leave to 
try what he could do. The young C prince, over¬ 
joyed at this permission, goes up Bucephalus, 
takes hold of his bridle, and turns his head to the 
snn ; having observed that what frighted him was 
his own shadow, he seeing it/lance about, or sink 
down, in proportion as he moved. He, therefore, ~ ” 
first stroked him gently«ijfi his hand, and soothed 
him with his voices theij Seeing his fierceness abate, 
and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall his 
cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first 
slackens the rein, without once striking or vexing 
him: and when he perceived that his fire was cool- 

* Some think he was called so, because his head was like 
that of an ox. 
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ed, Itbatt he was no longer so fulious and violent; 
ana waited only to move forward’, tie gave him the 
rein, ami spurring him with great vigour, animated 
him Vith his voice to his full speed. While this 
was dYjng, Philip and his whole court trembled for 
fear, anc&diB not once open their lips; but when 
the prince^ after having run his first heat, returned 
with joy and pride, at his having broke a horse 
which was judged absolutely ungovernable, all the 
courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one an¬ 
other in their applauses and'congratulations; and, 
we are *toW, Philip shed tears of joy on this occa¬ 
sion, and embracing Alexander after he was alight^ 
ed, and kissing his head, said to him, “ My son, 

“ seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Mace- 
“ don is befcw thy merit.” 

We are told a great many surprising particulars 
of this Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation 
to Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. 

° When this creaturelvas saddled and equipped for 
battle, he would sufifr.no one to back him but his 
master; and it not have been safe for any 

other person to go mar him. Whenever Alexander 
wanted to mount bjm, he would kneel down upon 
his fore-feet. According to some historians, in the 
battle against Porus, where Alexander had plunged 
too imprudeatly amidst a body of the enemy, his 
horse, though covered with wounds, did however 
exert himself iu so vigorous a manner, tljat he 
saved his masters l^fe; and notwithstanding the 
’■tflSep wounds he had received, and though almost 
spent through the giW. effusion of bloody he 
brought off Alexander from among the combat¬ 
ants, and carried him with inexpressible vigour to 
a place of security; where perceiving* the king 
was do longer in danger, and overjoyed in some 

* Aul. Gel. 1. r. c. 2! 

* Et dommi jam superstitis secants, quasi cum. senses kumani 
solatia, animam expiravit. Ai l. Gell. 
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measure to die after the service he bad dqpe him, 
he expired. This indeed is a very nob legend for 
a horse. Others say, that Bucephalus, quite worn 
out, died at thirty years of age. Alexander benfailed 
his death bitterly, believing that he had los^in him 
a most faithful and affectionate friend 1 } gad after¬ 
wards built a city on the very spat whfcre be was 
buried, near the river Hydaspes,.and called it Bu- 
cephalia, in honour of him. 

I have related elsewhere thfet Alexander, at six¬ 
teen years of age, was appointed regent of Mace¬ 
donia, and invested with absolute authority during 
his father’s absence; that he behaved with great 
prudence and bravery; anS that afterwards he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in a most signal manner at the 

battle of Chaeronca. 

• £ 


Sect. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, 
ascends the throne at twenty years of age. He 
subjects and reduces the rations contiguous to 
Macedon, who had revoke^. He goes into 
Greece to dissolve the allfahSe formed against 
him. He captures and defrays Thebes, and 
pardons the Athenians. Ifetprocures himself to 
be nominated , in the diet or assembly at Corinth, 
generalissimo of the Greeks against*Persia. He 
returns to Macedon, and makes preparationsfor 
carrying his arms into Asia. 

A. M. ’Darius and Alexander begin to reign the same 
AmT'c year: the latter was but twenty when he succeeded 
”530’ ' to the crown. His first^fj/e was to solemnize the 
funeral obsequies of h\s father with the utmost 
pomp, and to revenge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, be saw himself 
surrounded on every side with extreme dangers. 
The barbarous nations against whom Philip had 

• 

* Plot, in Alex. p. 670, 072. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 486—183. 
Arrian. I. i. de Expedit. Alex. p. 2—23. 
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foufeht during his whole reign, aild from whom to 
hacPtnafe several conquests, wfaicfiite had united to 
his crovm, after having dethroned their natural kings, 
thought proper to take the advantage of this junc- 
ture, ri which a new prince, who was but young, 
had asraad«d the throne, for recovering their liber¬ 
ty, and uniting against the common usurper. Nor 
was he under le§s apprehensions from Greece. 
Philip, though he had permitted the several cities 
and common wealths *to continue to all outward ap¬ 
pearance their ancient form of government, had 
howevef gatirely changed it in reality, and made 
himself absolute master of it. Though absent, he 
nevertheless predominated in all the assemblies; 
and not a single resolution was taken, but in subor¬ 
dination to his will. Though he had subdued all 
Greece, either by the terror of his arms, or the se¬ 
cret machinations of policy, he had not had time 
sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, 
but hadleft all thingsfn it irf great ferment and dis¬ 
order, the minds of tie vanquished not being yet 
calmed nor moujdkaio subjection. 

The Macedonians/reflecting on this precarious 
situation of things, advised Alexander to relinquish 
Greece, and not to pdtaist in his resolution of sub¬ 
duing it by fojce; Ur recover by gentle methods the 
barbarians wjro had taken arms, and to soothe,* as 
it were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation 
by prudent reserve, complacency, and insinuations, 
in order to conciliate affection. However, Alex- 
'lostftr would not listen to these timorous counsels, 
but resolved to secure\nd support his affairs by 
boldness and magnanimity; firmly persuaded, that 
should he relax in any point at first, all his neigh¬ 
bours would fall upon him; and that were he to en¬ 
deavour tocompromise matters, he should be obliged 
to give up all Philip’s conquests, and thus to con¬ 
fine his dominions to the narrow limits of Macedon. 
He therefore made all possible haste to check the 
* isiy rdf dg%df vsarrfjuffyx'JTr. 
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arms of the barbarians, by marching hi» troops 
with the greatest’expedition to the banks o&the Da- 
• nube, which he crossed in one night. He defeated 
the king of the Tribal li in a great battle; raape the 
Getae fly at his approach; subdued severaljWba- 
rous nations, some by the terror of his n£me, and 
others by force of arms; and notwithstanding the 
arrogant * answer of their ambassadors, he taught 
them to dread a danger still more near them than 
the falling of the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance 
against the barbarians, all the cities of Qrebce, w ho 
were animated more particularly by Demosthenes, 
formed a powerful alliande against that prince. A 
false report which prevailed of his death, inspired 
the Thebans with a boldness that proved their ruin. 
They cut to pieces partcof the Macedonian garrison 
in their citadel. f Demosthenes, on the other side, 
was everyday haranguing the people; and fired with 
contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child, 
and a f hair-brained boy, heuissurt d the Athenians, 
with a decisive tone of voiceF 3$ t, they had nothing 
to fear from the new king If Macedon, who did 
not dare to stir out of bis Kingdom; but would 
think himself vastly happy, i-ould lie sit peaceably 
on his throne. At the samAtime he writ letters 
upon letters to Attalus, one of Philip’s lieutenants 
in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebP(. This Atta¬ 
lus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s second wife, 
and was very much disposed to listen to Demo¬ 
sthenes’s proposals. Nevertheless, asAlexam'er-wax. 
grown very diffident Jfiim, for which he knew 

« 

f iEschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 453. 

* Alexander, imagining that hist name only had struck thesa 
people with terror, asked their ambassadors what things they 
dreaded most? They replied, with a haughty tone of voice, 
that they were afraid of nothing but the falling «f the sky and 
stars. 

t It is lucfyifrjS in Greek, a word which has many signifi¬ 
cations in that language. 
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thefe was but too much reason ;&he, therefore, to 
eraqicatf from his mind all the 'suspicions which 
he might entertain, and the better to screen his de- 
signsksent all Demosthenes’s letters to that prince. 

But Alexander saw through all his artifices, and 
thereupbn ordered Hecatseus, one of his command¬ 
ers, whojiWhq,had sent into Asia for that purpose, 
to have him assassinated, which was executed ac¬ 
cordingly. Attalus’s death restored tranquillity to 
the army, and entirely-destroyed the seeds of dis¬ 
cord and rebellion. 

Wheft Alexander had secured his kingdom from A - 
the barbarians, he marched with the utmost expe- ^ 
dition towards Greece, hnd passed Thermopylae. 335. 
He then said to those who accompanied him: 

“ Demosthenes called me, in his orations, a child, 
when -1 was in Illyria, and «am*ong the Triballi; he 
called .me a young man when I was in Thessaly; 
and I must now shew him, before the walls of 
Athens,’that I am a man grown.” He appeared 
so suddenly in Bceotla, that the Thebans could 
scarce believe th^i^cies. When he came before 
their walls he was wffling to give them time to re¬ 
pent, and only demanded to have Phoenix and Pro- 
thutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, de¬ 
livered up to him ;t and published by sound of 
trumpet, a general pardon to all who should come 
over to him. Nlut the Thebans, by way of insult, 
demanded to have Philotasand Antipater delivered 
to them ; and invited, in the same manner, all who 
solicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join 
with them in its defence^ 

Alexander, finding it ^possible for hini to get 
the better of their obstinacy 6y offers of peace, saw 
with grief that he should be forced to employ his 
power, and decide the affair by force of arms. A 
great battle was thereupon fought, in which the 
Thebans exerted themselves with a bravery and ar¬ 
dour much beyoiid their strength, for the enemy 
exceeded them vastly in numbers: but afteralong 
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ancj vigorotffl resistance, s«ch as survived of L the 
Macedonian garrison ia the citadel, coming dpwn 
from it and charging the Thebans in the teaw be* 
ing thus surrounded on all sides, the greatest? part 
of them were cut to pieces, and the city wa/taken 
and plundered. • i r 

It would be impossible for words to Express the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans suffered on 
this occasion. Some Thracians having pulled down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea 
by name, carried off all her goods and treasures; 
and their captain having seized the leuiyf and sa¬ 
tiated his brutal lust with her, afterwards enquired 
whether she had not concealed gold and silver. Ti¬ 
moclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, 
replying that she had hid somc > took him with her¬ 
self only into her garden, anti shewing him a well, 
told him, that the instant she saw the enemy enter 
tire city, she herself had thrown into it the most va¬ 
luable things in her possession. The officer, over¬ 
joyed at what he heard, dfenv* near the well, and 
stooping down to see its dertt^Tptnoclea, who was 
behind, pushing him with a\l her strength, threw 
him into the well, and afterwards killed him with 
great stones which she tbreK-upon him. She was 
instantly seized by the Thracilns, and being bound 
in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince 
perceived immediately by her mietAhat she was a 
woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed 
those brutal wretches with a haughty air, and with¬ 
out discovering the least astonishment or 
Alexander asking her w^o she was, Timoclea res¬ 
pited, I am sister to ThMgenes, who fought against 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed ia 
the battle of Cbsjronea, where he commanded. 
The prince, admiring die generous answer of the 
lady, and still more the action that she had done, 
gave orders that she should pave leave to retire 
wherever she pleased with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act 
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with I regard to Thebes. The Ph|caeaas and the 
people otjPlataeae, Thespite h and Orqhomenus, who 
were all it alliance with Alexander, and bad shared 
in his Victory, represented to him the cruel treat¬ 
ment tiiey had met with from the Thebans, who 
had dest^yed their several'cities; and reproached 
them with 'the^ zeal which they had always dis¬ 
covered .in’favour of the Persians against the 
Greeks, who held them in the utmost detestation; 
the proof of which was, the oath they all had taken 
to destroy Thebes, after they should have vanquish¬ 
ed the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to 
speak, endeavoured to excuse, in some measure, 
the revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his 
opinion, should be imputed to a rash and credulous 
imprudence, rather than to/leflravity of will and 
declared perfidy. He remonstrated, that his coun¬ 
trymen, upon a false report of Alexander’s death, 
which they had too es^erly credited, bad indeed 
broke into rebellion, nolagainst the king, but against 
his successors : that^f Ipt crimes soever they might 
have committed, tiiey mad been punished for them 
with the utmost sevemy, by the dreadful calamity 
which had befallen thteir city : that there now re¬ 
mained in it none bi#t women, children, and old 
men, from whdrn nothing was to be feared; and 
who were so n\ch the greater objects of compas¬ 
sion, a* they had been no ways concerned ip the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, 
iJwtJJfhebes, which had 1 given birth to so many gods 
and heroes, several of wV>m were that king’s an¬ 
cestors, had also been thex^dle of his father Phi¬ 
lip’s rising glory, and like a Second native country 
to him. 

These motives, which Cleades urged, were very 
strong and powerful; nevertheless, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was destroyed. 
However, he set at liberty the priests; all such as 
bad right of hospitality with the Macedonians; the 

VOJL. V. C 
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descendant* 5f(Piadar, the famous poet, wh# had 
done so much, honour to Qroeae; and such a had 
opposed the revolt: but all the rest, h* number 
about thirty thousand, he sold, and upward^ of six 
thousand had been killed in battle. The Athenians. 
were so sensibly afflictfed at the sad disaster which 
had befallen Thebes, that being about^ solemnize 
the festival of the gre^. mysteries, they suspended 
them, upon account of their'extreme grief, and 
received with the greatest humanity all those who 
had fled from the battle and the sack of Thebes, 
and made Athens their asylum. • 

Alexander’s so sudden arrival in Greece, had 
very much abated the haughtiness of the Athenians, 
ana extinguished Demosthenes’s vehemence and 
fire; but the ruin of Thebes, which #vas stiU more 
sudden, threw therh pjto the utmost consternation.. 
They, therefore, had recourse to entreaties, and 
sent a deputation to Alexander, to implore lib cle» 
mency. Demosthenes wae among the deputies j 
but he wfts no sooner arrited at mount Cytheron, 
than dreading the anger oft ^at prince, he quitted 
the embassy, and returned «iome. 

Immediately Alexander lent to Athens, requir¬ 
ing the citizens to deliver vjb to him ten orators, 
whom he supposed to have iieen the chief irvstru- 1 
rnents in forming the league which Philip his father 
imu defeated at Chasronea. It on this oeca- 
won that Demosthenes related to the people tire 
fable of the wolves and dogs, in which it is sup- 
P«»ed, That the wolves <Ji» day told the sWr* 

„ fr at in case they desirejfto be at peace with them, 

- SSziri*v ,he ** who 

j ir . r , he Application was easy and natu- 

raUspecmUy with respect to the orators, who were 

ZTV 0 ,.*?» “ ho,e d «y» » 

Seflock d t0 fight ’ ln order to save the lives of 

J? • tti * ,X " K ° e tt'tfieuttv In' which the Athenian, 
involved, who could not prevail with then- 
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solved to deliver up their orators td certain death, 
though they had no other way to save their city, 
jQeotaUes/whooa Alexander had honoured with Ins 
friendship, offered to undertake the embassy alone, 
and intercede for them. The king, whether he had 
satiated hit* revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if 
possible, by foipe act of clemency, the barbarous 
action he had just before committed; or rather, 
willing to remove the* several obstacles which might 
retard the execution ofc his grand design, and by 
that means not leave, during his absence, the least 
ground of pjeteuce for murmurs, waved bis d*r 
niand with regard to the delivery of the orators, 
ind was pacified by their sending Caridemus into 
banishment, who being a native of * Orea, had 
seen presented by the Athenians with the freedom 
>f their city, for the services *he had done tbe 
republic. He was soiirin-law to Cbersobleptua, 
king of Thrace ; had learned the art of war under 
[phicrated, and had hitrvself frequently commanded 
the Athenian armies. To avoid the persecution of 
Alexander, be took rjljifce with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenian/, he not only forgave them 
the several injuries he^reteqded to have received, 
but expressed a particular regard for them, exhort¬ 
ing them to apply thqmselves vigorously to public 
affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the several 
transactions vd\h might happen; because, incase 
of his death, their city was to give laws to the rest 
of Greece. Historians relate, that many years after 
^-expedition, he was* seized with deep remorse 
for the calamity he had bought upon tbe Thebans, 
and that this made him behave with much greater 
humanity towards many other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so 
powerful a city as Thebes, spread the terror of bis 
areas through all Greece, and made all things give 
way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the 

* A city of Euboea. 

r Q 
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* assembly oflthe several states and free cities of 
Greece, to obtain from them the same 8l | re [ n ® 
command against the Persians as had b*n|rantea 
Iris father a little before his death. No diet ever 
debated on a more important subject. It was the 
Western world deliberating upon the fuirfof the .Last, 
and the methods for executing a revqpge that had 
been suspended more.than ah.age. The assembly 
held at this time will give rise to events, the relation 
of which will appear astonishing and almost incredi¬ 
ble ; and to revolutions which will change the ap¬ 
pearance of things nearly throughout^the world. 

To form such a design required a prince bold, 
enterprising, and expefienced in war; one of en¬ 
larged views, who had acquired a great name by his 
exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor 
checked by obstacles* but above ail, a monarch who 
had a supreme authority over all the states of 
Greece, none of which singly was powerful enough 
to make so arduous an fttempt; and‘which re¬ 
quired, i& order to their 
subject to one chief, who 
several parts of that great 
concur to the same end. 


cting in concert, to be 
t give motion to the 
dy, by making them all 
ch a prince was Alex¬ 


ander. It was not difficdlt*for him to rekindle in 
the minds of the people their ancient hatred pf the 
Persians, their perpetual and irreioncileable ene¬ 
mies ; whose destruction they ha« more than once 
sworn, and whom they had determined to extirpate, 
in case an opportunity should ever present itself for 
that purpose; a hatred which the intestind**fb«da 
of the Greeks might unfeed have suspended, but 
could never extingui&r The immortal retreat of 
the ten thousand Grdfeks, notwithstanding the vigor¬ 
ous opposition of the prodigious army of the Per¬ 
sians; the terror which Agesilaus, with a handful 
of men, had struck even as far as Susa; shewed 

this diet or assembly here, but others fix 
it earlier; whence Dr. Prideaux supposed that it was 
nonea twice. 
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plainty what might be expected from an army, com¬ 
posed of (he flower of the forces of all the cities of 
Greed}, and those of Macedon, commanded by 
generals and officers formed under Philip; and, to 
say all in a ji’ord, led by Alexander. The deli¬ 
berations of the assembly were therefore very short, 
and that priAce* was unanimously appointed gene¬ 
ralissimo against thd Persians. 

Immediately a great, number of officers and go¬ 
vernors of cities, with many philosophers, waited 
upon Alexander, to congratulate him upon his elec¬ 
tion. He fluttered himself, that Diogenes of Si¬ 
nope, who was then at Cerinth, would also come 
like the rest, and pay his compliments. This philo¬ 
sopher, who entertained a very mean idea of gran¬ 
deur, thought it improper to congratulate men just 
upon their exaltation to any dignity; but that man¬ 
kind ought to wait till those persons have worthily 
fulfilled the duties attached to^their station. Dio¬ 
genes therefore did not jtir out of his house: upon 
which Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, made- 
him a visit. The pfiitos ipher was at that time lying 
down in the sun; buy seeing so great a crowd of 
people advancing towards him, he sat up, and fixed 
his eyes on Alexander. r This prince, surprised to see 
so famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme 
poverty, after siting him in the kindest manner, 
asked whether he wanted any thing ? Diogenes re¬ 
plied, “ Yes, that you would stand a little out of 
“ m.^gun-shine.” This answer raised the contempt 
ana mdingation of all the^eourtiers; but the mon¬ 
arch, struck with the philosophers greatness of 
soul, “Were I not Alexander, • says he, “I would 
“ be Diogenes.” A very profound sense lies hid in 
this expression, which shews perfectly the bent and 
disposition of the heart of man. Alexander is sen¬ 
sible that he is formed to possess all things; such is 
his destiny, in which he makes his happiness con¬ 
sist ; but then, in case he should not be able tQ 
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compass las ends, he is also sensible, that to fe$ 
happy, he must endeavour to faring hi| to 
such a frame as to want nothing. In a w<frd, all 
or nothing presents us with the trod image of Alex* 
adder and Diogenes. * How great, and powerful 
soever that prince might think himself, he could not 
on this occasion deny himself to fie inferior to a 
man, to whom he could give,* and from whom he 
could take, nothing. , . 

Alexander, before be set out for Asia, was deter¬ 
mined to consult tl»e oracle of Apollo, on the event 
of the war. He therefore went to 'Delphi; but 
happened to arrive these during those days which 
are called unlucky , a season in which people were 
forbid consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the 
priestess refused to go to the temple. But Alex¬ 
ander, who could not bear any contradiction to his 
will, took her forcibly by the arm; and, as he was 
leading her to the temple,.she cried out, f “ My 
“ son, theu art irresistible.’! This was all he desired; 
and catching at these woraw which he considered 
as spoken by the oracle, biset ‘out for Macedonia, 
in Order to make preps ratios for his great expe¬ 
dition. , , 

I shall here give, in ono, view, a short account 
of those countries through which Alexander passed, 
till Ms return from India. / 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is 
part of Turkey in Europe, and crosses die Helle¬ 
spont, or the Straits of the Dardanelles, 

He crosses Asia Manor (Natalia), wbere'lie 
fights two battles; thenirst at the passage of the 
river Granicus, and the second near the city of 

After this second battle, he enters Syria and 
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Palestine; goes into Egypt, where he build* 
Aleiaflf]pa, oft one of thd arms of the Nile; ad* 
vances as far as Libya to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon; whence he returns back, arrives at Tyre, 
and from thence marches towards the Euphrates/ 

He crosses that river, then the Tigris, and 
gafes the celebrated victory of Arbela; possessed 
Himself of * Babylon, and Ecbatana, the chief city 
Of Media. 

From thence he passfes into Hyrcania, to the sea 
which gqps by that name, otherwise called the Cas¬ 
pian Sea; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the 
country of Paropamisus.. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdia- 
na; advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called 
by Quintus Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of 
which is inhabited by the Scythians, whose country 
forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexapder, after having gone through various 
countries, crosses theiriver Indus; eaters India 
which lies on this sidelhe Ganges, and forms part 
of the Great Moguls Jempire, and advances very 
near the river Ganges/ which he also intended to 
pass, had not his arnjy,refused to follow him. He 
therefore contents himself with marching to view 
the ocean, and goes' down the river Indus to its 
mouth. •. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to 
which river Alexander marched, is computed at 
least eleven hundred leagues. 

i^cld to this the various turnings in Alexander’s 
marches, first, from the e^trpmity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Issus was fought to the temple of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon in Libya j and his returning from 
thence to Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues 
at least, and as much space at least for the wind¬ 
ings of his route in different places ; we shall find 
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ftmi Alexander, *in less than eigbtyeors, mbrched 
hit tunny upwards of sftventeenbundred| leagues, 
without including bis return to Babylon* p# / 




Sect. III. Alexander set* 'rntfirom^tcddme 
' his expedition against the Persians. He arrives 
at llion, andpays great honour to the tomb of 
Achilles. He fights the first batik e 0 mst the 
Persians at the riper wranicus^em obtains a 
famous victory, , * 


A.M. ,! UiExa»i>er being arrived in his kingdom, held 
3870 a council with the chief officers of jiis army and 
ssii C ’ die grandees of his*court, on the expedition which 
he meditated against Persia, and die measures to 
be taken in order to ensure success. The whole 
assembly was unanimous, jexcept on one article. 
Antipater*and Parmenio wire of opinion, that the 
king, before he engaged mum enterprise which 
would necessarily be a loAone, ought to make 
choice of a consort in ord« to secure himself a 
successor to his throne. But Alexander, who was 
of a violent, fiery temper, dyl not approve of this 
advice ; and believed, that after he had been no¬ 
minated generalissimo of the Greets, and that his 
father had 16 ft him an invincible army, it would be 
a shame for hitffjo lose his time in solemnizing his 
nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it; for ghieh 
reason he determined to set out immediately. 
Accordingly he ofiered up very splendid sacrifices 
to the gods, and caused to be Celebrated at Dia, a 
cfty of Macedon, •Bcemcal games, that had been in-. 
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and the Moses. Thia festivai continuednioe days, 
agreeable to the number oY those goddesses. He 
bad a tent raised large enough to hotd a hundred 
tables, on which, consequently, tune hundred coven 
might be laid. To this feast, the several princes 
of his family, all the ambassadors, generals, and 
officers, wereinvited. He . also treated his whole 
army. 'It was then he had the famous vision, in 
which he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, 
of which mention wifi be made in the sequel.* 

Beforp he set out upon this expedition, be set- 
tied the affairs of Macedon, over which he appoint* 
ed Anti pater as viceroy, yith twelve thousand foot, 
and nearly the same number of horse. 

He also enquired into the domestic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an estate*in land, to another 
a village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a 
fourth the toll of a harbour. And as all the reve¬ 
nues of .his d emesne s were already employed and 
exhausted by his donations, Perdiccas said to him, 
“ My lord, what is it you reserve for yourself?" 
Alexander replying, •“ Hope.” “ The same hope,” 
says Perdiccas, “ ought therefore to satisfy us 
and very generously refused to accept of what the 
king bad assigned to him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art 
of gaming it,* is of great importance to a prince. 
Now Alexander was sensible that this art consists 
in making it the interest of every individual to pro¬ 
mote ins grandeur; and in governing his subjects in 
such a manner, that they should feel his power by no 
other marks than bis bounty. It is then the interest 
of every person unites with that of the prince. They 
are one’s own possessions, one's own happiness, 
which #4 love in bis ^ersoq ; and we are so many 
times Attached to him (and by as close ties) as there 
are tiuogs we love and receive from him. All the 
seqo$! of this , history will shew, that no person 
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“ have to desire of you,” says Anaximenes, “ is, 
“ tliat you would destroy Lampsacus.” By this 
witty evasion the historian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where 
he paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and 
caused games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 
admired and envied the double felicity of that re¬ 
nowned Grecian, in having found, during his life¬ 
time, a faithful friend in Patroclus; and, after his 
death, a herald, worthy the greatness of his ex¬ 
ploits, in Homer. And indeed,* had it pot been 
for the Iliad, the name of Achilles would have pe¬ 
rished in the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia. The satrapce, or 
deputy-lieutenants, waited his cominafon the other 
side of it, firmly resolve?! to dispute the passage with 
him. Their army consisted of f one hundred thou¬ 
sand foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse. 
Memnon, .who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coast of Asia, had advised the 
generals not to venture a battle; but to lay waste 
the plains, and even the cities, thereby to starve 
Alexander’s army, and oblige him to return back 
into Europe. Memnon was the most able of all 
Darius’s generals, and had been the principal agent 
in his victories. It is not easy to determine what 
we ought to admire most in him; whether his great 
wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. 
The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, 
when we consider that his enemy was fiery and im- 
• 

* Cum in Sigao ad Achillis tumtdum constitiuet: 0 fortunate, 
inqu.it, adolescens, qui tua virtutis Homerumpneconem invenerisf 
Et vere. Nam, nisi llias ilia extitissit, idem tumulus, qui corpus 
ejus contexerat, etiam nomen obruisset. Cic. pro Arch. n. 24. 

t According to Justin, their army consisted of six hundred 
thousand foot. Whereas Arrian declares^here were no more than 
twenty thousand. Both these accounts are improbable, and 
there is doubtless some fault in the text, and therefore 1 follow 
Diodorus Siculus. 
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petuous; had neither town, magazine, nor place of 
retreat: that he was entering a country to which he 
was absolutely a stranger, inhabited by enemies; 
that delays alone would weaken and ruin hinwj and 
that his only hope and resource lay in gaining a bat¬ 
tle immediately. But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, 
opposed the Opinion of Memnon, and protested he 
would never suffeK the Grecians to make such ha¬ 
voc in the territories he governed. This bad ad¬ 
vice prevailed over'the judicious counsel of the 
foreigner (Memnon), whom the Persians, to their 
great prejudice, suspected of a design to protract 
the war, and by that means make himself necessary 
to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
lines, with tEfc cavalry in the wings: the baggage 
followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks 
of the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp 
there in battle-array, in order that his fprces might 
have time to rest themselves, and not to pass the 
river till next mdrnkig, because the enemy would 
then be less able to prevent him. He added, that 
it would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a 
river in sight of an enemy, especially as that before 
them was deqp, and its banks very craggy; so that 
the Persian gavalry, who waited their coming in 
battle-array on the other side, might easily defeat 
them before they were drawn up: that besides the 
loss which would be sustained on this occasion, tbis 
enterprise, in case it should prove unsuccessful, 
would be of dangerous consequence to their future 
affairs ; the fame and glory t of arms depending on 
* the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make 
the least impression on Alexander, who declared, 
that it would be a shame, should he, after crossing 
the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by 
a rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of con¬ 
tempt : that they ought to take advantage of the 
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terror, which the suddenness of bis arrival, and the 
boldness of lib attempt, had spread among the Per¬ 
sians ; and answer the high opinion the world con¬ 
ceived of his courage, and the valour of the Mace¬ 
donians, The enemy’s heree, which was very nu¬ 
merous, lined the whole shore, and formed an ex¬ 
tended front, in order to oppose Alexander, where- 
eyer he should endeavour to pass; and the foot, 
which consisted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius’s ser- 
yice, was posted behind, upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a loyg time in sight 
of each other on the banks of the river, as if dread¬ 
ing the event. The Persians waited till the Mace¬ 
donians should enter the river, in order to charge 
them to advantage upon their landing; and the lat¬ 
ter seemed to be making choice of a place proper 
for crossing, and observing the disposition of their 
enemies. Upon this, Alexander, having ordered 
hie horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
of tire court to follow him, and behave gallantly. 
He himself commanded the right wing, and Parme- 
iho the left. The king first caused a strong detach¬ 
ment to march into the river, himself following it 
with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio 
advance afterwards with the left wing. He him¬ 
self led on the right wing into the rjver, followed 
by the rest of the troops; the trutnyets sounding, 
and the whole army raising ories of joy. 

The Persians seeing this detachment advance for¬ 
ward, began to let fly their .arrows, and march to- 
a place where the declivity was not so great, in 
order to keep the Macedonians from landing. And 
now the horse engaged with great fury; one part 
endeavouring to land, and the other striving to 
prevent them. The Macedonians, whose cavalry 
was for inferior in number, *besides the disadvan- 
**£® of the ground, were wounded with the darts 
that were shot from the eminence; not to mention 
that the flower of the Persian horse were drawn to¬ 
gether in this place; and that Memnon, in concert 
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with his sons, commanded there. The Macedo- 
nians therefore at first gave ground, after having 
lost the first ranks, which made a vigorous defence. 
Alexander, who had followed them close, and re¬ 
inforced them with his best troops, puts himself at 
their head, animates them by his presence, pushes 
the Persians, .and routs them; upon which the 
whole army follow, after, cross the river, and at¬ 
tack the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy’s horse, ip which the generals fought. lie 
himself v?as particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the plume of feathers that overshadowed his 
helmet, on the two sides *of which there rose two 
wings, as it were, of a great length, and so vastly 
white, that they dazzled the ey.es of the beholder. 
The charge w;\s very furious nbout his person; and 
though .only horse engaged, they fought like foot, 
man to man, without giving way on either side; 
every one striving to repulse his adversary, and gain 
ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenanf-governor 
of Ionia, and son-in-Jaw to Darius, distinguished 
himself above the rest of the generals by his superior 
bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, 
all of them his relations, of experienced valour, and 
who never moved from his side, he carried terror 
wherever he moved. Alexander observing in how 
gallant a manner he .signalized himBelf, clapped 
spurs to his horse, and advanced towards him. Im¬ 
mediately they engage,, and each having thrown a 
javelin, wounded the other, though but slightly. 
Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in hand, upon 
Alexander, who, being prepared for him, thrusts 
his pike into his face, and lays him dead at his feet. 
At that very moment, Rosaces, brother to that no¬ 
bleman, charging him on the side, gives him so fu¬ 
rious a blow on the bead with his battle-ax, that 
he beat off his plume, but went no deeper than the 
hair. As be was going to repeat his blow on the 
head, which now appeared through his fractured 
helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces’s hand with one 
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stroke of his scymitar, and by that means saves his 
sovereign’s life. The danger to which Alexander 
had been exposed, greatly animated the courage of 
his soldiers, who now perform wonders. The Per¬ 
sians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the 
light-armed troops, who had been posted in the in¬ 
tervals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge 
of darts, being unable to sustain any longer the 
attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in 
the face, began to give ground, and the two wings 
were immediately broke, and put to flight. Alex¬ 
ander did not pursue them long, but turfled about 
immediately to charge the foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their 
ground, which was owing to the surprise they were 
seized with, rather than bravery. But when they 
saw themselves attacked at ‘the s&pe time by the 
cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
crossed the river, and that the battalions were now 
engaged ; m those of the Persians did not make ei¬ 
ther a long or a vigorous resistance, and were soon 
put to flight, the Grecian infantry in Darius’s ser¬ 
vice excepted. This body of foot retiring to a 
hill, demanded a promise from Alexander to let 
them march away unmolested; but following the 
dictates of his wrath, rather than those of rea¬ 
son, he rushed into the midst of thjs body of foot, 
and presently lost his horse*(not Bucephalus), who 
was killed with the thrust of a sword. The bat¬ 
tle was so hot round him, jthat most of the Mace¬ 
donians who lost their lives on this occasion, fell 
here ; for they fought against a body of men who 
were well disciplined, had been inured to war, 
and fought in despair. They were all cut to 
pieces, two thousand excepted, who were taken 
prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders 
lay dead on the spot. Arsiies fled into Phrygia, 
where it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, 
through regret that he had been the cause that the 
battle was fought. It would have been more glori- 
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Ous for him had he died in the field. Twenty thou¬ 
sand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse, 
were killed in this engagement, on the side of the 
barbarians; and on that of the Macedonians, twenty- 
five of the royal horse were killed at the first attack. 
Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their statues in 
brass, tail which* were set up in a city of Macedon 
called Dium, from whence they were many years 
after carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About three¬ 
score of the other horse were killed ; and near thirty 
foot, who, the next day, were all laid with their arms 
and equipage, in one grave; aud the king granted 
an exemption to their fathers and children from 
every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, 
visited them, and saw their wounds dressed. He 
enquired very pArticularly into their adventures, and 
permitted every one of them to relate his actions, 
in the battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains 
many advantages by such a ^familiarity and con¬ 
descension. He also granted the rites of sepulture to 
the grandees of Peisia, and did not even refuse it to 
such Greeks as died in the Persian service} but all 
those whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and 
sent them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having 
fought under the barbarian standards against their 
country, contrary to the express prohibition made 
by Greece upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share 
the honour of his victory with the Greeks; and sent 
particularly to the Athenians, three hundred shields, 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy; 
and caused the glorious inscription following to be 
inscribed on the rest of the spoils : Alexander, son 
of Philip, with the Greeks (the Lacedcemonians ex¬ 
cepted), gained-these spoils from the barbarians 
who inhabit Asia. A conduct of this kind evinces 
a very uncommon and amiable greatness of soul in 
a conqueror, who generally cannot, without great 
reluctance, admit others to share in his glory. The 
VOL. v. » 
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g coa W atpBtt 4 f tbefgoldand silver plate, toe purple 
tappaHi aad otoer* articles of Persianluxury, he 
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Sbot. IV, Alexander •conquers the greatest part of 
i. Asia Minor ; >* Me is seized zoith a dangerous dis- 
% ease, occasioned by bathing in the river Cydnus, 
•Philip the physician cures him in a few days. 
Alexander passes the defiles of Cilicia. Darius 
• advances at the same time. The bold and free 
answer of Caridemm to that prince , zohich costs 
him his life. Description of Darius's march. 


‘ I’aa success of the battle of the Gramcus had all 
: the happy consequences that could naturally be 
Expected front it. Sardis, which wps in a manner 
the bulwark of the barbarian empire on the side 
next the sea, surrendered to Alexander, who gave 
tbe citizens their liberty, and permitted'them to 
fere after their own laws. Four days after he ar¬ 
rived at Ephesus, carrying wkhtoim those who had 
been banished from thence for being his adherents, 
and restored its popular formoof government. He 
assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes which 
were paid to the kings of Persia. He offered a great 
number of sacrifices to that goddess: solemnized her 
mysteries with the utmost pomp, atm conducted the 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in battle- 
w«y. The ^hesianshad begun to rebuild thetemple 
Diana, whichfeadbeen burned toe very night of 
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at, and to furnish the remainder, provided they 
would inscribe the temple with his name alone; 
for he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every kind of 
’glory. The inhabitants of Ephesus not being will¬ 
ing to consent to it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse 
him that hono.ur openly, had recourse to an artful 
flattery to enable them to evade this request. They 
told him that it was inconsistent for one god to erect 
monuments to another. .Before he left Ephesus, the 
deputies of the cities of Tralles and Magnesia wait¬ 
ed upon •him with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
flattered with the hopes of a sudden and powerful 
support, shut their gates against him : and indeed 
the Persian fleet, w hich was very considerable, ma'de 
a show as if it would succour that city; hut after 
having made several fruitless attempts to engage 
that of the enemy, it was forced to sail away. 
Memnon had shut himself u]i in this fortress, with 
a great number of his soldiers, who hatl escaped 
from the battle, arr'i was determined to make a good 
defence. Alexander, w ho would not lose a moment's 
time, attacked it, and planting scaling-ladders on 
all sides, the sculado was carried on with great 
vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, though 
Alexander sent fresh troops to relieve one another 
without the ltfast intermission ; and this lasted 
several days. At last, finding his soldiers were 
every where repulsed, and that the city was pro¬ 
vided with every requisite for a long siege, he planted 
all his machines against it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever these were attacked, a new 
scalado was attempted. The besieged, after sus¬ 
taining all these efforts with prodigious bravery, 
capitulated, for fear *of being taken by storm. 
Alexander treated all the Milesians with the utmost 
humanity, and sold all the foreigners who were 
found init. The historians do not make any mention 
of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose that 
he marched out with the garrison. 

D« 
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Alexander, seeing that the enemy’s fleet had 
sailed away, resolved to destroy his own, the ex¬ 
pence of it being too great, not to mention that he 
wanted money for things of greater importance. 
Some historians are even of opinion, that as he was 
upon the point of coming to a battle with Darius, 
which was to determine.tbe fate of the two empires, 
he was resolved to deprive his soldiers of all hopes 
of retreat, and to leave them no other resource 
than that of victory, lie, therefore, retained such 
vessels only of his fleet, as were absolutely necessary 
for transporting the military engines, and a small 
number of other galleys.* 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched 
into Caria, in order to lay siege to Halicarnassus. 
The city was of most difficult access trom its happy 
situation, and had been strongly fortilied. Besides, 
Memnon,the ablest as well as the most valiant of all 
Darius’s commandess, had thrown himself into it 
with a body of choice soldiers, with design to sig¬ 
nalize his courage and fidelity to his sovereign. 
He accordingly made a very noble defence, in which 
he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of 
great merit. Whatever could he expected from the 
most intrepid bravery, and the most consummate 
knowledge in the science of war, was conspicuous 
on both sides on this occasion. After the besiegers 
had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the 
ditches, and brought their engines near the walls, 
they had the grief to see tliteir works demolished in 
an instant, and their engines set on fire, by the fre¬ 
quent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beat¬ 
ing down part of the Vail with their battering-rams, 
they were astonished to see a new one behind it; 
which was so suddenly built-up, that it seemed torise 
out of the ground. The attack of these walls, which 
were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a pro¬ 
digious number of men; because the besieged, from 
the top of the towers that were raised on the several 
sides, took the enemy in flank. It was evidently 
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seen at this siege, that the strongest fortifications of 
a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. 
The siege was long, and attended with such sur¬ 
prising difficulties, as would have discouraged any 
warrior but an Alexander; yet the view of danger 
served only to animate his troops, and their patience 
was at last successful. Memnon, finding it im¬ 
possible for him to hold out’ any longer, was forced 
to abandon the city. As the sea was open to him, 
after having put a strong garrison into the citadel, 
which wsis well stored with provisions, he took 
with him the surviving inhabitants, with all their 
riches, and conveyed them into the island of Cos, 
which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alexander 
did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being 
of little importance after the city was destroyed, 
which he demolished to the very foundations. He 
thought' it sufficient to encompass it with strong 
walls, and left some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen .of Caria, 
Idrieus her brother reigned in her stead. The sceptre, 
according to the cusforn of the country, devolved 
upon Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus ; but she was 
dethroned by Pexodbrus, whose successor, by Da¬ 
rius’s command, was Orontobatcs, his son-in-law. 
Ada, however., was still possessed of a fortress 
called Alindas, the keys of which she had carried to 
Alexander, the instant* she heard of his arrival in 
Caria, and had adopted him for her son. The king 
was so far from contemning this honour, that he 
left her the quiet possession of her own citv; and 
after having taken Halicarnassus, as he by that 
means was master of the whole-country, he restored 
the government of it to Ada. 

“ This lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she 
had of the favours received from Alexander, sent 
him every day meats dressed in the most exquisite 
manner ; delicious pastry of all sorts; and the most 


* Plat, in Alex. p. 677. 
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excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered 
the queen on this occasion, “That all this train 
“ wasol no service to him, for that ho was possessed 
“ of much better cooks, whom # Leonidas his go- 
“ vernor had given him; one of whom prepared 
“ him a good dinner, and that was, walking a great 
“ deal in the morning very early; *and the other 
“ prepared him an excellent stfpper, and that w as, 
“ dining very moderately.” 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily 
to Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pontus was one 
of these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
followed him in his expeditions, lie was son to 
Ariobarzancs, governor ol Phrygia, and king of 
Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsew here. 
1 He is computed to be the sixth king from Arta- 
bazus, w ho is considered as the founder of that king¬ 
dom, of w hich he w as put in possession by Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithri¬ 
dates, who so long employed the Roman armies, 
w'as one of his successors. 

Alexander, before he went into winter quarters, 
permitted all such of bis soldiers, as had married that 
year, to return into Macedonia, there to spend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they 
would return in the spring. He appointed three 
officers to lead them thither and to bring them back. 
This agrees exactly with thfe law of y Moses; and, 
as we do not find that this law or custom was used 
by any other nation, it is*very probable that Ari¬ 
stotle had learned it from some Jew, with w hom he 
became acquainted in Asia; and that approving it 
as a very wise and just custom, he therefore had 
lecommended it to Lis pupil, w ho remembered it 
on this occasion. , 

tern next y ear Alexander began the campaign 

\nt.J.C. x Florus, 1. iii. C.5. ( • r Deut. xxiv. 5. 

* BsAriora^yaj oVJ/oiroisr ivo tS irouSayuiyS AscuviSS 
ctio^cVH; ccurw- yrfof fj,iy to apoTov yvxroitoeiav, too; Sh to 
itnryoy oAiyu(is~iay. 
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very early. He had debated, whether he should 
inarch directly against Darius, or should first subdue 
the rest of the maritime provinces. The latter 
plan appeared the safest, since he thereby would 
not be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. z His progress was a little interrupted 
at first. Near Phaselis, a city situated between 
Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the sea¬ 
shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
travellers may pass it. at that time; but when the 
sea rises, it is all under water. As it was now 
winter, Alexander, w'hom nothing could daunt, was 
desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole 
day in the water, which came up to their waist. 
Some historians, purely to embellish this incident, 
relate that the sea, by the Divine command, had 
submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had 
opened a way to him, contrary to the usual course 
of nature; among these writers is Quintus Curtius. 
It is surprising that Josephus the historian, to 
weaken the authority of the miracle of the Jews 
passing through the Red Sea on dry land, should 
have cited this cireumstance by way of example, 
the falsity of which Alexander himself had refuted. 
For Plutarch relates, that he merely w rote in one 
of his letters^ “ That when he left the city of 
“ Phaselis he marched on foot through the pass 
“ of the mountain called Climax:” and it is very 
well known that this .prince, who was vastly fond 
of the marvellous, never let slip any opportunity 
of persuading the people, that the gods protected 
him in a very singular manner. 

While he was in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, 
he discovered a conspiracy which was carrying on 
by Alexander, son of Tiro pus, whom he had a little 
before appointed general of the Thessalian cavalry, 
in the room of Galas, whom he had made governor 

* Strab. 1. xiv. p. 066. 
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of a province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter 
which this traitor had sent him, promised hi™ & 
reward of a thousand * talents of gold, with the 
kingdom of Macedonia, in case he could murder 
Alexander; thinking that he could not pay too dear 
for a crime which would rid him of so formidable 
an enemy. The messenger who carried the king’s 
answer being seized, made a.full confession, by 
which means the traitor was brought to condign 
punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia 
and Parnphylia, marched his army to Celsense, a 
city of Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, 
which the fictions of poets have made so famous. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, w hither 
the inhabitants were retired, to surrender; but 
these believing it impregnable, answered haughtily, 
that they would first die. However, finding the 
attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a 
truce of sixty days, at the expiration of w hich they 
promised to open their gates, in case they were not 
succoured : and accordingly, t no aid arriving, they 
surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of w hich was called Gordion, the ancient and 
famous residence of king Midas, situated on the 
river Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was 
desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the 
Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened 
the yoke to the beam, was # tied with so much art, 
and the strings were tw isted in so intricate a man¬ 
ner, that it was impossible to discover where it be¬ 
gan or ended. According to an ancient tradition 
of the country, an oracle had foretold, that the man' 
who could untie it, should possess the empire of 
Asia. As Alexander was nrmly persuaded that 
this promise related to himself; after many fruitless 

* About one million five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 
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trials, he cried, 1 “It is no matter which way it be 
“ untied,” and thereupon Cut it with the sword, and 
by that means, says the historian, either eluded or 
fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine 
at work, in order to make a vigorous deience. 
Memnon the Rhodian, advised him to carry tire war 
into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most 
proper to extricate him from the present danger ; 
for the Lacedaemonians, and several other Greek 
nations, who had no affection for the Macedonians, 
would ha*ve been ready to join him; by which means 
Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, and 
return suddenly oversea, to defend his own country. 
Darius approved this counsel, and having deter¬ 
mined to follojv it, committed the execution of it to 
the original proposer. Accordingly Memnon was 
declared admiral of the fleet, and captai 11-general 
of all the forces designed for that expedition. 

Darius could not possibly»have made a better 
choice. Memnon was the ablest generaf in his ser¬ 
vice, had fought a great many years under the Per¬ 
sian standards with the utmost fidelity. Had his 
advice been taken, .the battle of the Granicus had 
not been fought. lie did not abandon his master’s 
interests after that misfortune, but had assembled 
the scattered remains of the army, and immediately 
withdrew.first to Miletus, from thence to Halicarnas¬ 
sus, and lastly into the island of Cos, where he was 
when he received his new commission. This place 
was the rendezvous for the fleet; and Memnon was 
now meditating w holly upon the manner how to put 
his design into execution, lie made himself master 
‘of the island of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of Mi- 
tylene excepted. From thence he w as preparing to 
pass over into Euboea, and to make Greece and 
Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mity- 
lene, which city he hjid been forced tobesiege. His 

* Sortem oruculi vel elusit, vel implaUt. Quivr. Curt. 
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death was the greatest misfortune that could pos¬ 
sibly have happened to Persia. We see on this oc¬ 
casion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, 
whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. The 
loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the plan 
he had formed; for Darius not having one general 
in his army who was able to supply Memnon"s place, 
abandoned entirely the wily enterprise w hich could 
have saved his empire. His sole resource, there¬ 
fore, now lay in the armids of the East. Darius, 
dissatisfied with all his generals, resolved to com¬ 
mand in person, and appointed Babylon for the ren¬ 
dezvous of his army; where, upon being mustered, 
they were found to be about four, five, or six hun¬ 
dred thousand men, for historians differ very much 
with respect to the number. < 

Alexander having ‘left Gordion, marched into 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which he subdued. 
It was there he heard of Memnon’s death, the news 
whereof confirmed Rim in the resolution he had 
taken of marching immediately into the provinces 
of Upper Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty 
marches into Cilicia, and arrived in the country 
called * Cyrus’s camp. From thence there is no 
more than fifty stadia (two leagues and a half) to 
the pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow defile, 
through which persons are obliged Jo go from Cap¬ 
padocia to Tarsus. The officer who guarded it in 
Darius’s name, had left but few' soldiers in it, and 
those fled the instant they beard of the enemy’s ar¬ 
rival. Upon this, Alexander entered the pass, and, 
after viewing very attentively the situation of the 
place, he admired hi$ own good fortune; and con¬ 
fessed that he might have been very easily stopped 
and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones : for, not to mention that this pass was so 

* Quintus Curtius supposes it to be so called from Cyrus the 
Great, and Arrian from the Younger Cyrus, which opinion 
appears the most probable. 
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narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it’; the top of the moun¬ 
tain hung over the road, which was not only narrow, 
but broken up in several places, by the fall of tor¬ 
rents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarsus, where'it arrived the very instant the Per¬ 
sians were setting Ore to th’at place, to prevent his 
deriving any benefit from the plunder of so opulent 
a city. But Parmcnio', whom the king had sent 
thither \jith a detachment of horse, arrived very 
seasonably to stop the progress of the fire, and 
marched into the city, wlijch he saved ; the barba¬ 
rians having fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are clear and limpid : 
but at the satne time excessively cold, because of 
the tufted trees with which its banks are over¬ 
shadowed. It was now aboifa the end yf summer, 
which is excessively sultry in Cilicia, and in the hot¬ 
test part of the day, “when the king, who was quite 
covered witii sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, 
had a mind to bathe in that river, invited by the 
beauty and clearness of the stream. However, the 
instant he plqnged into it, he was seized with so 
violent a shiveyng, that all the standers-by fancied he 
was dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, 
after fainting away. The news of this sad disaster 
threw the whole army, into the utmost consterna¬ 
tion. Thev all burst into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following words: “ The greatest 

“ prince that ever lived is torn from us in the midst 
“ of his prosperity and conquests ; not in a battle, 
“ or at the storming of a city, but dies by his 
“ bathing in a river. Darius, who is coming up 
“ with us, will conquer before he has seen his 
“ enemy. We shall be forced to retire, like so 
“ many fugitives, through those very countries 
“which we entered with triumph; and as the 
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“ places through which we must pass are either de- 
“ sert or depopulated, hunger alone, should we meet 
“ no other enemy, will itself destroy us. But who 
“ shall guide us in our flight, or dare to set himself 
“ up in Alexander’s stead? And should we be so 
“ happy as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall 
“ we furnish ourselves with vessels to cross it?” 
After this, directing their whole thoughts to the 
prince, and forgetting themselves, they cried aloud : 
“ Alas! how sad is it that* he, who was our king, 
“ and the companion of our toils; a king in the 
“ flower of his youth, and in the course of his 
“ greatest prosperity, shpuld be taken ofl', and in 
“ a manner torn from our arms?” 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, 
and began to know the persons who stood round 
him; though the only symptom lie gave of his reco- 
very was, his being sensible of his illness. ‘Bat he 
was more indisposed in mind than in body, for news 
was brought that Dai'i'us might soon arrive. Alex¬ 
ander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being 
thus exposed naked and defenceless to his enemy, and 
robbed of so noble a victory, since he was now re¬ 
duced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely 
in his tent, and far from having attained the glory 
he had promised himself. Having ortjered his confi¬ 
dential friends and physicians to conyj into his tent, 
“ You see (said he), my friends, the sad Extremity 
“ to which fortune reduces me. Methinks, I al- 
“ ready hear the sound of the enemy’s arms, and 
“ see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly held in- 
“ teliigence with my evil * genius, when he wrote 
“ letters to his lieutenants in so lofty and contemp- 
“ tuous a strain; however, he shall not obtain his 
“ desire, provided my physicians will attempt to cure 

* Darius, who imagined himself sure of overcoming Alex¬ 
ander, had written to his lieutenants, that they should chastise 
this young madman ; and after clothing him in purple out of 
derision, should send him bound hand and foot to the court, 
FitEiNsHBM in Quint. Curt. 
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“ me in the manner I desire. The present condi- 
“ tion of mv affairs will not admit either of slow re- 
“ medies or fearful physicians. A speedy death is 
“ more eligible to me than a slow cure. In case the 
" physicians think it is in their power to do me any 
“ good, they are to know, that I do not so much 
“ wish to live as to fight.” 

This sudden impatience of the king spread an 
universal alarm. The physicians, who were sensible 
they should be answerable for the event, did not 
dare to hazard violent and extraordinary remedies; 
especially as Darius had published, that he would 
reward with a thousand * talents the man who should 
kill Alexander. However, Philip, an Acarnanian.one 
of his physicians, who had always attended upon him 
from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender¬ 
ness, not only as his sovereign, but his child; raising 
hims*elf (merely out of affection to Alexander) above 
all prudsntial considerations, offered to give him a 
dose; which, though not very violent, weuld never¬ 
theless be speedy in its effects; and desired three 
days to prepare it. * At this proposal every one 
trembled, but he alone whom it most concerned ; 
Alexander being afflicted upon no other account, 
than because it would keep him three days from ap¬ 
pearing at the* head of his army. 

While thesa things were doing, Alexander re¬ 
ceived a letter from Pafmenio, who was left behind in 
Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put greater confi¬ 
dence than in any other-of his courtiers; the purport 
of which was. to bid him beware of Philip, for that 
Darius had bribed him, by the promise of a thou¬ 
sand talents, anti his sister in marriage. This f 
letter gave him great uneasiness, for he was now at 
full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have 

* About 145,000/. sterling. 

t Ingentem animo solinludwcm tit free incusstrant; et quicquid 
inutramque pnrtfm aul inetus aut spes mhjecerat, secretd tcslima- 
tione pensubat. O. Cui.t, 
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to hope or to fear. But the confidence in a physi¬ 
cian, whose sincere attachment and fidelity lie had 
proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, and re¬ 
moved all his doubts. lie folded up the letter, and 
put it under his bolster, without acquainting any one 
with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander, taking the letter from 
under the bolster, gives it.Philip to read. At the 
same time he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes 
on the physician, swallows the draught without 
the least hesitation, or without discovering the 
slightest suspicion or uneasiness. Philip, as he pe¬ 
rused the letter, had shewed greater signs of indigna¬ 
tion than of fear or surprise; and throwing himself 
upon the king’s bed—Royal Sir,” Says he, with a 
resolute tone of voice, “your recovery will soon 
“ clear me of the guilt of parricide with which*! ain 
“ charged. The only favour I beg is, that you would 
“ be casyin yourown mind; and suffer thedraught to 
“ operate, andnotregard the intelligence you have re- 
“ ceived iron) servants, who indeed have shewn their 
“ zeal for your welfare; a zeal, however, veryindis- 
“ creetand unseasonable.” These words did not only 
revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy; 
so, taking Philip by the hand, “ Be you yourself 
“ easy,” says he to him, “ for I believe you are dis- 
“ quieted upon a double account; first for my re- 
“ covery, and secondly for your own justification.” 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, 
that the accidents which attended it, strengthened 
Parmenio’s accusation; for the king lost his speech, 
and was seized with such strong fainting fits, that 
he had hardly any pulse left, or the least symptoms 
of life. Philip employed all the powers of physic to 
recover him, and in every lucid interval diverted 
him with agreeable subjects; conversing with him 
at one time about bis mothef and sisters, and an¬ 
other, about the mighty victory which was advanc- 
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ing, with hasty steps, to crown his past triumphs. 
At last the physician’s art having gained the ascend¬ 
ant, and diffused through every vein a salutary and 
vivific virtue; his mind first began to resume its 
former vigour, and afterwards his body, much soon¬ 
er than had been expected. Three days after he 
shewed himselt'to the army, who were never satis¬ 
fied with gazing upon him, "and could scarce be¬ 
lieve their eyes; so much had the greatness of the 
danger terrified and dejdcted them. No caresses 
were enough for the physician ; every one embracing 
him with the utmost tenderness, and returning him 
thanks as to a god, who h;pl saved the life of their 
sovereign. 

Besides the respect which these people had natu¬ 
rally for their kings, words can never express how 
greatly they admired this monarch more than any 
othe^arrd the strong affection they bore him. They 
were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thing 
without the immediate assistance of the gpds; and 
as success always attended his designs, even his rash¬ 
ness conduced to his’ glory, and seemed to have 
something divine in it. His youth, which one would 
have concluded incapable of such mighty enter¬ 
prises, and which however overcame all difficulties, 
gave a fresh mqrit and a brighter lustre to his ac¬ 
tions. * Beside^, certain advantages that generally 
are little regarded, whioh yet engage in a wonderful 
manner the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augment¬ 
ed the merit of Alexander; such as his taking de¬ 
light in bodily exercises; his discovering a skill and 
excellency in them; his going clothed like the com¬ 
mon soldiers, and knowing how to familiarize him¬ 
self with inferiors, without lessening his dignity; his 
sharing in toils and dangers w ith the most laborious 
and intrepid; qualities which, whether Alexander 

* Quce leviora Itaberi solcnt, plcrumque in re militari grutioru 
tulgo sunt. Q. Curt. 
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owed them to nature, or had acquired them by re¬ 
flection, made him equally beloved and respected 
by his soldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, 
full of a vain confidence in the immense number of 
his troops, and forming a judgment of the two ar¬ 
mies merely from their disparity in tnat point. The 
plains of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave 
him an opportunity n f extending his horse as he 
pleased, and of availing himself of the advantage 
which number gave him. But led astray by his 
arrogance, be entangles himself in narrow passes, 
where his cavalry and tliQ multitude of his troops, so 
far from doing him any service, would only encum¬ 
ber one another; and advances towards the enemy, 
for whom he should have waited, and runs visibly 
to his own destruction. Neverthelcss, the grandees 
of his court, whose custom it was to flatter am! ap¬ 
plaud his every action, congratulated hirp before¬ 
hand on the victory *nc would soon obtain, as if it 
had been certain and inevitable. There was at that 
time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an 
Athenian, a man of great experience in war, who 
personally hated Alexander, for having caused him 
to be banished from Athens. Darius, turning to this 
Athenian, asked him, whether h<^ believed him 
powerful enough to defeat his enenjy. Caridemus, 
who had been brought up in the bosom'of liberty, 
forgetting that he was in a country of slavery, where 
to oppose the inclination of a prince is of the most 
dangerous consequence, replied as follows: “ Pos- 
“ sibly, Sir, you may not be pleased with my telling 
“ you the truth; but, in case I do not do it now, it 
“ will be too late hereafter. This splendid parade of 
“ war, this prodigious nuipber of men which has 
“ drained all the East, might indeed be formidable 
“ to your neighbours. Gold and purple glitter in 
“ every part of your army, which is so prodigiously 
“ splendid, that those who have not seen it, could 
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“ never form an idea of its magnificence. But the 
“ soldiers who compose the.Macedonian army, ter- 
“ rible to behold, and bristling in every part with 
“ arms, do not amuse themselves with such idle 
“ show. Their only care is to draw up, in a regu- 
“ lar manner, their battalions, and to cover them- 
“ selves close ^ith their bucklers and pikes. Their 
“ phalanx is a body of infantry, which engages 
“ without flinching; and keeps so close in their 
“ ranks, that the soldiers and their arms form a 
“ kind of impenetrable work. In a word, every 
“ single man among them, the officers as well as 
“ soldiers, are so well trained, so attentive to the 
“ command of their leaders, that, whether they are 
“ to assemble under their standards, to turn to the 
“ right or left, to double their ranks, and face about 
“ to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal they 
“ 5Qake,every motion and evolution of the art of 
“ war. But that you may be persuaded, these Ma- 
“ cedonians are not invited Injher *from the hopes 
“ of gaining gold and silver ; know, that this cx- 
“ cellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the 
“ sole aid and precepts of poverty. Are they hun- 
“ gry r they satisfy their appetite with'any kind of 
“ food. Are they weary? they repose themselves 
“ on the bare ground, and in the day-time are al- 
“ ways upon (heir feet. Do you fancy that the 
“ Thessalian davalry, and that of Acarnania and 
“ iEtolia, who are all armed cap-a-pie, are to be 
“ repulsed by stones hurled from slings, and with 
“ sticks burnt at the end ? Troops like themselves 
“ will be necessary to check their career; and suc- 
“ cours must be procured from their country to 
il oppose them. Send therefore thither all tiie use- 
“ less gold and silverwhich I see here, and purchase 
“ with it formidable soldiers.” f Darius was natu- 

* El, ne auri argentiqve studio tencri piles, adhuc ilia disci - 
plina paupertate magistrd stetit. ft. Cuirr. 

+ Erat Dario mite ac tructabile ingenium, nisi etiam suam na- 
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rally 6t a fnild, tractable disposition; but good for¬ 
tune will corrupt the .most happy temper. Few 
monarehs are resolute and courageous enough to 
withstand their Own power, to repulse the flattery 
Of the many people who are perpetually inflaming 
their passions, and to esteem a man who loves 
them so well, as to contradict and .displease them, 
by telling them the genuine .truth. Darius, not 
having strength of mind Sufficient for this, gives 
orders for dragging to execution a man who had 
fled to him for protection, was at that time his 
guest, and gave him at that time the beet counsel 
that could have been proposed to him. However, 
as this cruel treatment cbuld not silence Caridemus, 
he cried aloud, with his usual freedom : “ My 
" avenger is at hand, in the person of that very 
“ man in oppositions whom I gave you counsel, 
“ and he will soon punish you for despising it. 
“ * As for you, Darius, in whom sovereign power 
“ has wrought so sudden a change, you Will teach 
“ posterity, that when once men abandon them- 
“ selves to the delusion of fortune, she erases from 
“ their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted 
“ in them by nature.” Darius soon repented his 
having put to death so valuable a person; and 
experienced, but too late, the truth of all he had 
told him. * 

The king advanced with.his trodps towards the 
Euphrates. It was a custom long used by the Per¬ 
sians, never to set out upon a march till after sun¬ 
rise, at which time the trumpet was sounded for 
that purpose from the king’s tent. Over this tent 
was exhibited to the view of the whole army, the 
image of the sun set in crystal. The order they 
observed in their march was this. 

First, were carried silver'altars, on which lay the 

turam pleruniquefoittmacorrumperel. Q. Curt. 1 suspect the 
particle mam. 

* Tu quidem, licentia regni sttbito mutatus, docummtum eris 
posteris, homines, ciim te permuere fortunes, etwm neturum dedis- 
t ere. Q. CfRT.r; 
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fire, called by them sacred and eternal; and these 
were followed by the Magi, singing hymns after 
the manner of their country. They were accom¬ 
panied by three hundred and sixty-five youths 
(agreeable to the number of days in a year) clothed 
in purple robes. Afterwards came a car con¬ 
secrated to * Jupiter, drawn by white horses, and 
followed by a courser of a prodigious size, to which 
they gave the name of the sun’s horse; and the 
^equerries were dressed .in white, each having a 
golden rod in his hand. 

Ten cilariots, adorned with sculptures in' gold 
and silver, followed after. Then marched a body 
of horse, composed of twelve nations, whose man¬ 
ners and customs were various, and all armed in a 
different manner. Next advanced those whom the 
Persians called The Immortals , amounting to ten 
thc\is£nd, who surpassed the rest of the barbarians 
in the sumptuousness of their apparel. They all 
wore golden collars, were clo'Jicd in robes of gold 
tissue, with surtouts (having sleeves to thetn) adorn¬ 
ed with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called 
the king’s cousins or. relations, to the number of 
fifteen thousand, in habits very much resembling 
those of women, and more remarkable for the vain 
pomp of their d'ress than the glitter of their arms. 

Those called’ the ;j; Doryphori came after ; they 
carried the king’s cloak, and walked before his cha¬ 
riot, in which he appeared seated as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides 
with images of the gods in gold and silver; and 
from the middle of the yoke, which was covered 
with jewels, rose two statues a cubit in height, the 

* .Ttipiier was a god unknown to the Persians. Quintu- 
Curtius therefore, in all probability, call; tile first and gre.aUsI 
of their gods by tlmt name. 

f This was a tine of dignity. Possibly a tjrcat number ol 
the king’s relations were in this body. 

> Thee -vine coords who carried a half pile. 

F. ‘I 
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one representing War, the other Peace, having a 
golden eagle between 4hem, with wings extended, 
as ready to take its flight 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king. He was clothed in a vest of purple, striped 
with silver, and over it a long robe glittering all 
over with gold and precious stones^ on which were 
represented two falcons rushing from the clouds, 
and pecking at one another. Around his waist he 
wore a * golden girdle, after the manner of women, 
whence his scimetar hung, the scabbard of which 
flamed all over with gems. On his hedd he wore 
a tiara or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue 
mixed with white. * 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his 
nearest relations, followed by ten,thousand pike- 
men, whose pikes were adorned with silver, and 
tipped with gold; and lastly, thirty thousand in¬ 
fantry, who composed the rear-guard. These were 
followed by the king’s horses (four hundred in 
number}, all which were led. 

' About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
paces from thence, came Sysigambis, Darius’s mo¬ 
ther, seated on a chariot, and his consort on an¬ 
other, with the several female attendants of both 
queens riding on horseback. Afterwards came fif¬ 
teen large chariots, in which were\he king's child¬ 
ren, and those who had th<? care of thein education, 
with a band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great 
esteem with those nations. t Then marched the con¬ 
cubines, to the number of three hundred and sixty, 
in the equipage of queens, followed by six hundred 
mules and three hundred camels, which carried the 
king’s treasure, and were guarded by a great body 
of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown-officers, 
and of the greatest lords of the court; then the 
sutlers, and servants of the. army, seated also in 
chariots. 


* Cidaris. 
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In the rear were a body, of light-armed troops, 
with their commanders, who closed the whole 
march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been 
reading the description of a tournament, not the 
march of an army? Could he imagine that princes 
of the least reason would have been so stupd, as to 
incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a train 
of women, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and 
domestics of both sexes? But the custom of the 
country was reason sufficient. Darius, at the head 
cf six hundred thousand men, and surrounded with 
this mighty pomp prepared for himself alone, fancied 
he was great, and formed still higher notions of 
himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just, pro¬ 
portion and hi^personal wortl], how little would he 
appear! But he is not the only one in this way of 
thinfcfng* and of whom we may form the same 
judgment. But it is time for,us to bring the two 
nionarchs to blows. 


Sect. V. Alexander gains a famous victory over 
Darius, near the city of Issus. The conse¬ 
quences of that victory. 

For the .clearer understanding of Alexander's A. M. 
march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the situation of the spojt where the second battle 333. 
was fought, we must distinguish three defiles or 
passes. k The first of these is immediately at the 
descent from mount Taurus, in the way to the city 
df Tarsus, through which, as has been already seen, 
Alexander marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. 

The second is the pass'of Cilicia or Syria, leading 

k Diod. 1. xvii. p. 512—518. Arrian. 1. ii. p. 66—82, 

Plut. in Alex. p. 675, 67<?.‘ CwLiJi* - 

1, xi.c. 9&19. . 
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from Cilicia into Syria; and the third is the pass of 
Amanus, so called from that mountain. This pass, 
which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is much 
higher than the pass of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of 
the army to seize the pass of Syria, in order to se¬ 
cure a free passage for his army. As for himself, 
after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the next day 
at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to 
have built. His tomb was still to be seen in that 
city, with this inscription, Sardanapalus'built An¬ 
chiala ami Tarsus in one day: Go, passenger, 

EAT, DRINK, AND REjOICE, FOR THE REST IS 

nothing. From hence he came to Soli, where he 
offered sacrifices to Aesculapius, in gratitude for the 
recovery of his health. Alexander himself headed 
the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by .the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games; after 
which he returned tp Tarsus. Having commanded 
Phiiotas to march the cavalry through the Aleian 
plains, towards the river Pyramus, he himself went 
w'ith the infantry and his life guards to Mngarsus, 
whence he arrived at Maltos, and afterwards at 
Castabala. Advice had been brought him, that 
Darius, with his whole army, was "encamped at 
Sochos in Assyria, two days’journey from Cilicia. 
Alexander held a council of war upon that news ; 
when all his generals and officers entreating him to 
lead them against the enemy, he set out the next 
day to meet the Persians’. Parmenio had taken 
the little city of Issus, and, after possessing himself 
of the pass of Syria, had left a body of forces to 
secure it. 1 he king left the sick in Issus, marched 
his whole army through the pass, and encamped 
near the city of Myriandras, where the badness of 
the weather obliged him to halt. 

Io the mean time, Darius was in the plains of 
Assyria, h hich were of great’extent. The Grecian 
commanders who were in his service, and formed 
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the chief strength of his army, advised him to wait 
there the coming up of thd enemy. For, besides 
that this spot was open on all sides, and very ad* 
vantageous for his horse, it was spacious enough to 
contain his numerous host, with all the baggage and 
other things belonging to the army. However, if 
he should not approve of their counsel, they then 
advised him to separate this multitude, and select 
such only as were the flower of his troops; and con* 
sequently not venture his’ whole army upon a single 
battle, which perhaps might be decisive. However, 
the courtiers, with whom the courts of monarchs, 
as Arrian observes, for ever abound, called these 
Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches; 
and hinted to Darius, that the only motive of tlwff 
counselling tha king to divide his troops was, that, 
after they should once be separated from the rest, 
they might have an easier opportunity of delivering 
up into the enemy’s hands whatever might be in 
their power; but that the safest way would be, to 
Surround them with the whole army, and cut them 
to pieces, as a memorable example of the punish¬ 
ment due to traitors. This proposal was shocking 
to Darius, who was. naturally of a very mild and 
humane disposition. He therefore answered, “That 
“ he was far from ever designing to commit so hor- 
“ rjble a crime j that should he be guilty of it, no 
“ nation woulcf afterwards give the least credit to 
“ his promises; that it * was never known that a 
“ person had been put to death for giving impr.U- 
“ dent counsel; that no man would ever venture 
“ to giye his opinion, if it were attended with such 
“ danger, a circumstance that would be of the most 
<< fatal consequence to princes.” He then thanked 
the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and con¬ 
descended to Jay before them the reasons winch 
prompted him not to follow their advice. 

• 

* Neminem stolidum consilium capite luerc debere; ihfuturoa 
enim qui suuderent, si suasisse periculum essci. Q. 
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The courtiers bad persuaded Darius, that Alex¬ 
ander’s long delay in coming up with them, was a 
proof and an effect of the terror with which the ap¬ 
proach of the Persian army had filled him (for they 
had not heard a word of his indisposition); that 
fortune, merely for their sake, had led Alexander 
into defiles and narrow passes, whence it would be 
impossible for him to get out, in case they should 
fall upon him immediately; that they ought to seize 
this favourable opportunity, for fear the enemy 
should fly, by which means Alexander woyld escape 
them. Upon this, it was resolved in council, that 
the army should march ,in search of him; the gods, 
says an ‘historian, blinding the eyes of that prince, 
that he might rush down the precipice they had 
prepared for him, and thereby make way for the 
destruction of the Persian monarchy. 

Darius, having sent his treasure with his- most 
precious effects to Damascus, a city of Syria, un¬ 
der a small convoy, marched the main body of the 
army towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of 
Amanus, which lies far above the passes of Syria. 
His queen and mother, with the princesses his 
daughters, and the little prince his son, follow ed 
the army, according to the custom of .the Persians, 
but remained in the camp during tbp battle. When 
he had advanced a little way into Qilicia (from east 
westward) he turned short towards issus,*not know¬ 
ing that Alexander was behind ; for he had been 
assured that this prince fled before him, and was 
retiring in great disorder into Syria; and therefore 
Darius was now considering how he might best 
pursue him. He barbarously put to death all the 
sick w’ho were in the city of Issus, a few soldiers 
excepted, whom lie dismi^ed, after making them 
view every part of his camp, in order that they 
might be spectators of the prodigious multitude of 
bis forces. These soldiers* accordingly brought 


* Arrian. 
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Alexander word of Darius’s approach, which he 
could scarce believe, from its great improbability, 
though there was nothing he desired more earnestly. 
But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the truth 
of it, upon which he began to think seriously of 
preparing for battle. 

Alexander tearing, as the barbarians were so 
numerous, that they would attack him in his camp, 
fortified it with ditches and pariisadoes, discovering 
an incredible joy to see’his desire fulfilled, which 
was, to engage in those passes, whither the gods 
seemed to have led Darius expressly to deliver him 
into his hands. , 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but 
wide enough for a small army to act and move at 
liberty in, reduced, in some measure, the two 
armies to an equality. By this means the Mace¬ 
donians liad space sufficient to employ their whole 
army ; whereas the Persians had not room for the 
twentieth part of theirs. * , 

Nevertheless Alexander, as frequently happens 
even to the greatest captains, lelt some emotion when 
he saw that he was going to hazard all at one blow. 
The more fortune bad favoured him hitherto, the 
more he now dreaded her frowns; the moment ap¬ 
proaching which was t0 determine his fate. But, on 
the other side, |iis courage revived from the reflec¬ 
tion, that the rewards of his toils exceeded the dan¬ 
gers of them; and though he was uncertain with re¬ 
gard to the victory, he ut least hoped to die glori¬ 
ously, and like Alexander. However, he did not 
divulge these thoughts to any one, well knowing, 
that upon the approach of a battle, a general ought 
not to discover the least marks of sadness or per¬ 
plexity : and that the Jroops should read nothing 
but resolution and intrepidity in the countenance of 
their commander. 

Having made bis soldiers refresh themselves, and 
ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
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night, which began at twelve, he went * to the top 
of a mountain, and thefe, by torch-light, sacrificed, 
after the manner of his country, to the gods of the 
place. As soon as the signal was given, his army, 
which was ready to march and fight, being com¬ 
manded to make greater speed, arrived by day¬ 
break at the several posts assigned* them; but now 
the couriers bringing word that Darius was not 
above thirty furlongs from them, the king caused 
bis army to halt, and then drew it up in battle array, 
The peasants in the greatest terror came also and 
acquainted Darius with the arrival of tbe enemy, 
which he would not at^first believe, imagining, as 
we have observed, that Alexander fled before him, 
and was endeavouring to escape. This news threw 
his troops into the utmost confusion, who in that 
surprise ran to their* arms with great precipitation 
and disorder. - , 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near 
the city of Issus, arid was bounded by mountains 
on one side, and the sea on the other. The plain, 
that was situated between them both, must have 
been of considerable extent, as the two armies en¬ 
camped in it; and I before observed, that Darius’s 
was vastly numerous. The river Pinary sran through 
the middle of this plain from the mountain to the 
sea, and divided it very near into two equal parts. 
The mountain formed a hollow like a gulf, the 
extremity of which in a curve line bounded part of 
the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following 
order. He posted at the extremity of the right 
wing, which stood near the mountain, the Argyra- 
spides,f commanded by Nicaoor ; then the phalanx 
of Ccenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which 

* The ancients used to offer up their sacrifices upon emi¬ 
nences. 

f This was a body of infantry, distinguished by their Hirer 
shields, but ncne so by their great bravery. 
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terminated in the centre of the main army. On 
the extremity of the left wing he posted the phalanx 
of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and lastly, that 
of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx, 
was formed, which we find was composed of six 
distinct corps or brigades. Each of these brigades 
was headed by able generals; but Alexander was 
always commander in chief, and directed all the 
movements. The horse were placed on the two 
wings; the Macedonians, with the Thessalians, on 
the right,* and those of Peloponnesus, with the 
other allies, on the left. Craterus commanded 
all the foot of the left wing, and Parmenio the 
whole wing. Alexander had reserved to himself 
the command of the right. He had desired Par¬ 
menio to kee]5 as near the, sea as possible, to 
prevent the barbarians from surrounding him; 
and Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep 
at some-distance from the mountains, in order 
to be oyt of the reach of the arrows discharged by 
those w ho were posted on them. He covered the 
horse of his right wing with the light horse of Pro- 
tomachns and the Pseonians, and his foot with the 
bowmen of Antiocfttis. He reserved the *Agrians 
(commanded by Attains), who were greatly esteem¬ 
ed, and some forces that were newly arrived from 
Greece, to oppose those which Darius had posted 
on the mountains. 

As for Darius’s army, it was drawn up in the fol¬ 
lowing order. Having' heard that Alexander was 
marching towards him in battle array, he com¬ 
manded thirty thousand horse and twenty thousand 
bowmen to cross the river Pinarus, that he might 
have an opportunity to draw up his army in a com¬ 
modious manner on the hither side. In the centre 
he posted the thirty thousand Greeks in his service, 
who, doubtless, were the flower and chief strength 
of his army, and were not at all inferior in bravery 

* Agria was a city between the mountains Haemus and 
Bhodope. 
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to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thousand 
Cardacians on their right, and as many on their 
left; the field of battle not being able to contain a 
greater number. These were all heavily armed. 
The rest of the infantry, distinguished by their 
several nations, were ranged behind the first line. 
It were to be wished that Arrian had told us the 
depth of each of those two lines; but it must have 
been prodigious, if we consider the extreme nar¬ 
rowness of the pass, and the amazing multitude of 
the Persian forces. On the mountain which lay to 
their left, against Alexander’s right wing, Darius 
posted twenty thousand, men, who were so ranged 
(in consequence of the several windings of the 
mountain) that some were behind Alexander’s 
army, and others before it. * 

Darius, after having set his army in battle array, 
made his horse cross the river again, and dispatch¬ 
ed the greatest part of them toward the sea against 
Parmenio, because ’they could fight on that spot 
with the greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry 
he sent to the left, towards the mountain. How¬ 
ever, finding that these would be of no service on 
that side, because of the too great narrowness of the 
spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about 
to the right. As for himself, he tpok his post in 
the centre of his army, pursuant tp the custom of 
the Persian monarchs. . 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy’s 
horse was to oppose his left wing, which consisted 
only of those of Peloponnesus, and of some other 
allies, detached immediately to it the Thessalian 
cavalry, which he caused to wheel round behind his 
battalions, to prevent their being seen by the bar¬ 
barians. On the same side (me left) he posted 
before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the Thra¬ 
cians of Sitalces (a king of Thrace), who were co¬ 
vered by the horse. The foreigners in his service 
were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so 
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far as the left of the Persians, which might surround 
and attack it in dank, he drew from the centre of 
his army two regiments of foot, which he detached 
thither, with orders for them to march behind, to 
prevent their being seen by the enemy. He also 
reinforced that wing with the forces which he had 
opposed to the •barbarians on the mountains; for, 
seeing they did not come down, he made the 
Agrians and some other bowmen attack them, and 
drive them towards the 'summit of it; so that he 
left only three hundred horse to keep them in check, 
and sent the rest, as 1 observed, to reinforce his 
right wing, which by this means extended further 
than that of the Persians. ’ 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order 
of battle, Alexander marched very slowly, that his 
soldiers might take a little bVeath ; so that it was 
supposed they would not engage till very late: for 
Darius still continued with his army on the other 
side of tire river, in order ndt to lose tlje advan¬ 
tageous situation of his post; and even caused such 
parts of the shore as were not craggy to be secured 
with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded 
that he w as already-afraid of being defeated. The 
two armies being come in sight, Alexander, riding 
along the ranks., called, by their several names, the 
principal officers both of the Macedonians and 
foreigners*; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize 
themselves, speaking to each nation according to 
its peculiar genius and disposition. To the Mace¬ 
donians he represented, “ the victories they had 
“ formerly gained in Europe; the still recent glory 
“ of the battle of the Granicus; the great number 
e ‘ of cities and provinces they had left behind them, 
“ all which they had subdued.” He added, that 
“ one single victory would make them masters 
“ of the Persian empire; and that the spoils of 
“ the East would be. the reward of their bravery 
“ and toils.” The Greeks he animated, “ by the 
“ remembrance of the many calamities which the 
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« Persians(thoseirreconcileableenemies toGreeee) 
“ bad brought upon them; and set before them 
“ the famous battles of Marathon, of Thermopylae, 
“ of Salamis, of Platoeas, and the many others by 
“ which they had acquired immortal glory.” He 
bid the Illyrians and Thracians, nations who used 
to subsist by plunder and rapine, " view the ene- 
“ my’s army, every part of which shone with gold 
“ and purpie, and was not loaded so much with 
“ arms as with booty. That they therefore should 
“ push forward (they who were men), and strip all 
“ those women of their ornaments ; and exchange 
“ their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and 
“ snow, for the smiling plains and rich fields of 
“ Persia.” The moment he had ended, the whole 
army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly against tfie enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to 
prevent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from 
breaking, and halted by intervals : but when he was 
got within bow-shot, he commanded all his right 
wing to plunge impetuously into the river, pur¬ 
posely that they might surprise the barbarians, come 
sooner to a close engagementj^and be less exposed 
to the enemy’s arrows; in all of which he was very 
successful. Both sides fought with the utmost 
bravery and resolution; and being now forced to 
fight close, they charged pn both sides sword in 
band, when a dreadful slaughter ensued ; for they 
engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his 
sword at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who 
performed the duty both of a private soldier and of 
a commander, wished nothing so ardently as the 
glory of killing, with his own ‘hand, Darius, wBo 
being seated on a high chariot, was conspicuous to 
tl»e whole army; and by that means was a powerful 
object, both to encourage his own soldiers to defend, 
and the enemy to attack hire. And now the battle 
grew more furious and bloody than before; so that 
a great number of Persian noblemen were killed. 
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Each side fought withincredible bravery. Ox&thres, 
brother to Darius, observing that Alexander was 
going to charge that monarch with the utmost 
vigour, rushed before his chariot with the horse 
under his command, and distinguished himself 
above all the rest. The horses that drew Darius’s 
chariot, being quite covered with wounds, began 
to prance about; and shook the yoke so violently, 
that they were upon the point of overturning the 
king, who, afraid of falling alive into the hands of 
his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another 
chariot. The rest observing this, fled as fast as 
possible, and throwing down their arms, made 
the best of their way. Alexander had received a 
slight wound in his thigh, but happily it was not 
attended with ill consequences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted 
to the, right) were pursuing the advantage they 
liad gained against the Persiaus, the remainder of 
them who engaged the Greek* met with greater 
resistance. These observing that the body of in¬ 
fantry in question wene no longer covered by the 
right wing of Alexander’s army, which was pur¬ 
suing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank. 
The engagement was very bloody, and victory a 
long time doubtful. The Greeks endeavoured to 
push the Macedonians into the river, and to re¬ 
cover the disorder into \yhich the left wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians also signalized them¬ 
selves with the utmost bravery, in order to pre¬ 
serve the advantage which Alexander had just be¬ 
fore gained, and support the honour of their pha¬ 
lanx, which had always been considered as invin¬ 
cible. There was'&l^o a perpetual jealousy between 
these two nations (the Greeks and Macedonians) 
which greatly increased tbeir courage, and made the 
resistance on each side very vigorous. On Alex¬ 
ander’s side, Ptolemy the son of Seleucus lost his 
life, with * hundred and twenty other considerable 
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officers, who all had behaved with the utmost gal¬ 
lantry. * 

In the mean time the right wing, which was vic¬ 
torious under its monarch, after defeating all who 
opposed it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks 
who were fighting with the rest of the Macedonian 
phalanx, charged them vigorously; and attacking 
them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the 
Persian cavalry which was in the right wing (with¬ 
out waiting for their being attacked by the Mace¬ 
donians) had crossed the river, and ru'shed upon 
the Thessalian horse, several of whose squadrons, 
were broke by it. Upon this, the remainder of the 
latter, in order to avoid the impetuosity of the first 
charge, and induce the Persians to break their ranks, 
made a feint of retiring, as terrified by the prodi¬ 
gious numbers of the enemy. The Persians seeing 
, this, were filled with boldness and confidence, ana 
thereupon the greatest part of them advancing with¬ 
out order or precaution, as to a certain victory, had 
no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy. Upon 
this, the Thessalians seeing them in such confusion, 
faced about on a sudden, ao.d renewed the fight 
with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave de¬ 
fence, till they saw Darius put to flight, and the 
Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry completed the 
defeat of the army. The Persian horse suffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of the 
arms of their riders; not to mention, that as they 
retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers 
through the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one 
another, and were more anj^yed by their own 
soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the Thessalian 
cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they 
were as much shattered as the infantry, and lost as 
many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before observed, 
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the instant he saw his left wing broke, he was one of 
the first who lied in his chtfriot; but getting after¬ 
wards into craggy rugged places, he mounted on 
horseback, throwing down his bow, shield, and royal 
mantle. Alexander, however, did not attempt to 
pursue him, till he saw his phalanx had conquered 
the Greeks, andthe Persian horse put to flight; and 
this allowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start 
of his pursuers considerably. 

About eight thousand bf the Greeks that were in 
Darius’s service (with their officers at their head, 
who were very brave) retired over the mountains, 
towards Tripoli in Syria, wjiere, finding the trans¬ 
ports which had brought them from Lesbos upon 
dry ground, they fitted out as many of them as 
suited their purpose, and burnt the rest, to prevent 
their being pursued. 

As foi*the barbarians, having exerted themselves 
with bravpry enough in the first attack, they after¬ 
wards gave way in the most shameful manper; and, 
being intent upon nothing but saving themselves, 
they took different wftys. .Some struck into the 
high road which led directly to Persia; others ran 
into woods and lonely mountains; and a small 
number returned to their camp, which the victori¬ 
ous enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, Darius’s mother, and that monarch's 
queen, who also was his sister, had remained in it 
with two of the king’s daughters, a son of his (a 
child), and some Persian ludies. For the rest of 
the women had been carried to Damascus, with 
part of Darius’s treasure, and all such things as 
contributed only, to the luxury and magnificence of 
his court. No more than three thousand talents* 
were found in his camp,; but the rest of the trea¬ 
sure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at 
his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing 


* About 410,000/. sterling. 
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night draw on, and that it wouW be impossible for 
him to overtake that monarch, returned to the ene¬ 
my’s camp, which his soldiers had just before plun¬ 
dered. Such was the end of this memorable bat- 
, tie, fought the fourth year of Alexander’s reign. 
“The * Persians, either in the engagement or the 
rout, lost a great number of thfiir forces, both 
horse and foot; but very few were killed on Alex¬ 
anders side. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his 
court and his chief officers to a feast, at which he 
himself was present, notwithstanding the wound he 
had received, it having, only grazed the skin. JBut 
they were no sooner set down at table, than they 
heard from a neighbouring tent, a great noise, in¬ 
termixed with groans, which frighted all the com¬ 
pany ; insomuch tha‘t the soldiers, who were upon 
guard before the king’s tent, ran to thfcir* arms, 
being afraid of an insurrection. But it was found, 
that the .persons wl*o made this clamour were the 
mother and wife of Darius, and the rest of the cap¬ 
tive ladies, who, supposing that prince dead, be¬ 
wailed his loss, according to the custom of the bar¬ 
barians, with .dreadful cries and bowlings. An 
eunuch, who had seen Darius’s cloak in the hands 
of a soldier, imagining he had killed him, and after¬ 
wards stripped him of that garment, had carried 
them that false account. » 

It is said that Alexander, upon being told the 
reason of this false alarm, could not refrain from 
tears, when he considered the sad calamity of Da- 
i ius, and the tender disposition of those princesses, 
who seemed to have forgotten tfeir own misfor¬ 
tunes, and to be sensible of hi? alone. He there¬ 
upon sent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to 

* Accordin'* to Quintus Curtins and Arrian, the Persians 
lost a hundred thousand loot and, ten thousand horse. And 
t hy former historian relates, that no more than a hundred and 
titty horse and three hundred foot were lost on Alexanders 
Mde, w hich does not seem very probable. 
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assure them that the majj, whose death they be¬ 
wailed was alive. Leonatus, taking some soldiers 
with him, came to the tent of the princesses, and 
sent word, that he was come to pay them a visit in 
the king’s name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, 
imagined that their mistresses were undone; and 
accordingly ran into the tent, crying aloud, that 
their last hour was comp, and that soldiers were 
dispatched to murder them; so that these prin¬ 
cesses befog seized with the utmost distraction, did 
not make the least answer, but waited in deep 
silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, 
Leonatus having staid a long time, and seeing no 
one appear, left his soldiers at the door, and came 
into the tent: but their terror increased, when they 
saw a man enter among them without being intro¬ 
duced.* They thereupon threw themselves at his 
feet, and entreated, that “ before he put them to 
“ death, they might be allowed to bury Darius 
“ after the manner of their country ; and that when 
“ they had paid this last duty to their king, they 
“ should die contented.” Leonatus answered, 
that “ Darius was’living; and that so far from 
“ giving them* any offence, they should be treated 
“ as queens, and live in their former splendor.” 
Sysigambisjiearing this, began to recover her spi¬ 
rits, and permitted Leodatus to give her his hand, 
to raise her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the 
wounded, caused the last honours to be paid to the 
dead, in presence of the w hole army, draw n up in 
order of battle, in'Hi^ir richest accoutrements. He 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same man¬ 
ner, and permitted Darius’s mother to bury what¬ 
ever persons she pleased, according to the customs 
and ceremonies practised in her country. However, 
this prudent princess used that permission in regard 
only to a few who were her near relations ; and 
that with such a modesty and reserve as she thought 
. F 2 
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suited her present condition. The king testified 
his joy and gratitude to the whole army, especially 
to the chief officers, whose actions he applauded 
in the strongest terms, as well those of which he 
himself had been an eye-witness, as those which 
had been only related to him; and he made pre¬ 
sents to all, according to their merit and rank. 

After Alexander had performed these several 
duties, truly worthy a great monarch, he sent a 
message to the queens, to inform them that he was 
coming to pay them a visit; and accordingly, com¬ 
manding all his train to withdraw', he entered the 
tent, accompanied only by Hephasstion. He was 
his favourite, and as they had been brought up toge¬ 
ther, the king revealed all his secrets to him, and * 
nobody else dared speak so freely to him; but 
even Hephaestion made so cautious and discreet an 
use of that liberty, that he seemed to take it, not 
so much out of inalination, as from a desire to 
obey the'king, who would have it so. They w’ere 
of the same age, but Hepba?stion was taller, so 
that the queens took him at first for the king, and 
paid him their respects as such : but some captive 
eunuchs shewing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell, 
prostrate before him, and begged his pardon; de¬ 
claring, that as she had never seerl' him, she hoped 
that consideration would plead hcf apology. The 
king, raising her from the ground, replied, “ Dear 
‘‘ mother, you are not mistaken, for he also is • 
Alexander: j - a fine expression, which does ho¬ 
nour to both ! Had Alexander always thought and 
acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 
the title of Great; but | fortu^./Tiad not yet cor- 


* Liberttitis quoque in eo admonendo non alius jus habebat; 
quod tamen Ua usurp abut, vt magis a rege permission qudm t in- 
dicatum ab eo rider,tur. Quint. Curtjus; 

sum! P '‘ ritCr aUlUe acci P ientis P eci °- 


J Sed nondumforluna sc animo ejus infuderat. Itaque orientem 
earn moderate et prudenter tulit: ud idtimum magni udinem ejus 
non cepit. Quint. Curt. 6 J 
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rupted his mind. He bore her at first with modera¬ 
tion ajnd wisdom; but at lafet she overpowered him, 
and he became unable to resist her. 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these marks 
of goodness and humanity, could not forbear testi¬ 
fying her gratitude upon that account. “ Great 
“ prince (said she to him), what words shall 1 find 
“ to express my thanks, in such a manner as may 
“ answer your generosity! You call me your mo- 
“ ther, and honour me still with the title of queen, 
“ whereas I confess myself your captive. I * know 
“ what I have been, and what I now am. I know 
“ the whole extent of my^past grandeur, and find 
“ I can support all the weight of my present ill 
“ fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as you 
“ now have an absolute power over us, to make us 
“feel it by your clemency only, and not by ill 
“ treatment.” 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took 
Darius’s son in his arms. The little child, without 
discovering the least terror, embraced Alexander, 
who being affected with his confidence, and turn¬ 
ing about to Hephaestion, said to him: “ O that 
“ Darius had ha<l<6omc portion of his tender dis- 
“ position ?”. 

It is certain fhat Alexander, in this beginning of 
bis career, behaved in such a manner, that he sur¬ 
passed, in clemency and goodness, all the kings his 
predecessors; and proved himself superior to a 
passion which conquetband enslaves the strongest. 
Darius’s consort was the most lovely princess in the 
world, as Darius himself was the most beautiful of 
princes, and of q^very tall and most majestic shape; 
and the princessesttheir daughters resembled them. 
They were, says Plutarch, in Alexander’s camp, 
not as in that of an enemy, but as in a sacred tem¬ 
ple, and a sanctuary assigned for the asylum of 
chastity and modesty, in which all the princesses 

* El pratcritaforturuefastigium capio, et prasentis jugum pati 
possum. Quint. Curt. 
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JO retired, that they were not seen by any 
**, nor did any ofte dare to approach their 
Jriients. " M ■ 

jffi even find, that after the first visit above- 
mentioned, which was 4 respectful and ceremonious 
one, Alexander, to avoid exposing himself to the 
dangers of human frailty, took a'solemn resolution 
never to visit Darius’s queen any more. * He him¬ 
self informs us of this memorable circumstance, in 
a letter written by him to* Parmenio, in which he 
commanded him to put to death certain.Macedo- 
nians who had forced t^ie wives of some foreign sol¬ 
diers. In this letter the following words occur; 
“ For, as to myself, it will be found that I neither 
“ even saw, nor would see, the wife of Darius; and 
“ did not suffer any gerson to speak of her beauty 
“ before me.” We are to remember that Alexander 
was young, victorious, and free, that is, not engaged 
in iparriage, as has been observed of the first' Scipio 
on a like occasion. Et Juvenis, et c(slebs t et victor. 

To conclude, he treated these princesses with 
such humanity, that nothing out the remembrance 
that they were captives, could have made them 
sensible qf their calamity; and oiv.jl the advantages 
they possessed before, nothing was wanting with 
regard to Alexander, but that trust and confidence, 
which no one can repose in an enemy, how kindly 
soever he behaves. ; ' J 


4 Plut. in Alex. 


*' /al. Max. 1, ir. c. 3. 
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Sect. VI. Alexander marches victorious into Sy¬ 
ria. The treasures deposited in Damascus are 
delivered to him, Darius writes a letter to 
Alexander in the most haughty terms, which 
he answers in the same style. The gates of the 
city of Sidon are opened to him. Abdoknynm 
is placed upon the throne against liis will. 
Alexander lays siege to Tyre, which, after hav¬ 
ing t/tade^ a vigorous defence fur seven months, 
is taken by storm. The fulfilling of different 
prophecies relating to Tyre. 

f Alexander set out towards Syria, after having a.M. ' 
consecrated three altars on’the river Pinarus, the 3678. : 
first t<3 Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the 
third tQ Minerva, as so many monuments of his 
victory. He had sent Parihcnio to Damascus, in 
which Darius’s treasure was deposited. The go¬ 
vernor of the city/ betraying his sovereign from 
whom he had now no further expectations, wrote 
to Alexander to acquaint him, that he was ready 
to deliver yp/nto his hands all the treasure and 
other rich stopes of Darius. But being desirous of 
covering his Jreason with a specious pretext, he 
pretended that he w,as not secure in the city, so 
caused, by day-break, all the money and the richest 
things in it to be pat on mens backs, and fled 
away with the whale, seemingly with intention to 
secure them, but in reality to deliver ^hem up to 
the enemy, lfc.he had agreed with Parmenio, who 
had opened the’Jetter addressed to the .king. At 
the first sight of the fprees which this general head¬ 
ed, those who carried the burthens being frighted, 
threw them down, and fled away, as did the sol¬ 
diers who convoyed them, and the governor him- 

*Diod. 1. xvii.p. 517, 518. Arrian, 1. ii. p. S3—S6. Plut. 
in Alex. p. 678. Quint. Curt 1. iv. c. 1. Justin. 1. xi. c. 10. 
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self, who appeared morp terrified than the rest. 
On this occasion immense riches were seen scat¬ 
tered up and down the fields; all the gold and sil¬ 
ver designed to pay so great an army; the splendid 
equipages of so many great lords and ladies; the 
golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, and 
carriages abandoned by their drivers: in a word, 
whatever the long prosperity and frugality of so 
many kings had amassed during many ages, was 
abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of this sad soene was 
to see the wives of the satraps and grandees of 
Persia, most of whom dragged their little children 
after them ; so much the greater objects of compas¬ 
sion, as they w ere less sensible of their misfortune. 
Among these w'ere three young princesses, daughters 
of Oehus, who had reigned before Darius ; the wi¬ 
dow ol this Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, bro¬ 
ther to Darius ; the w ife of Artabazus, the greatest 
lord of the court, and his son Ilioneus. There 
were also taken prisoners the wife and son of Phar- 
nabazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of 
all the coasts; three daughters of Mentor; the 
wife and son of Memnon, that illustrious general; 
indeed there was scarcely one noble family in all 
Persia but shared in this calamity. < 

There also were found in Damascus the ambas¬ 
sadors of the Grecian cities,* particularly*those of 
Lacedaemon and Athens, whom Darius thought he 
had lodged in a safe asylum, when be put them 
under the protection of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards 
coined, and amounted to immep^v sums, thirty 
thousand men and seven thousancFbeasts laden with 
baggage, were taken. g Pawnenio, in his letter to 
Alexander, informs him that he found in Damascus 
three hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’s concu¬ 
bines, all admirably well skilled in music; and also 


* Athen. ]. xiii. p. 607. 
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a multitude of officers, whos,e business was to regu¬ 
late and prepare every thing relating to entertain¬ 
ments; such as to make wreaths, to prepare per¬ 
fumes and essences, to dress viands, to make the 
pastry, to preside over the wine cellars, to give out 
the wine, and .similar offices. There were four 
hundred and ninety-two of these officers; a train 
worthy a prince who runs to meet his ruin! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head 
of so mighty and splendid an army, and who came 
into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride 
of a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a 
warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being 
before covered with the infinite multitude of his 
forces, now appeared like a desert or vast solitude. 
This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the whole night, 
accompanied by a very few attendants : for all had 
not taken the same road, and most of those who 
accompanied him could not kyep up with him, as 
he often changed his horses. At last he arrived at* 
Sochos, where he assembled tiie remains of his 
army, which amounted only to four thousand men, 
including Persians as well as foreigners; and from 
hence he made all possible haste to Thapsacus, in 
order to have <4he Euphrates between him and 
Alexander. * 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damascus, the king commanded him to 
take care of it, and likewise of the captives. Most 
of the cities of Syria surrendered at the first ap¬ 
proach of the conqueror. Being ai rived at Ma-» 
rathos, he received a letter from Darius, in which 
he styled himsdfrf king, without bestowing that title 
on Alexander. H£ commanded ratixer than en¬ 
treated him, “ to ask any sum of money he should 
“ think proper, by way of ransom for his mother, 

“ his wife, and children. That with regard to 

* This city was two or three days’ journey from the place 
where the battle was fought. 
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“ their dispute for empire, he might, if he thought 
“ proper, decide it in one general battle, to which 
“ both parties should bring an equal number of 
“ troops : but that in case he were still capable of 
“ complying with good advice, he would recom- 
“ mend to him to rest contented wjth the kingdom 
u of his ancestors, and not invade that of another : 
“ that they might henceforward live as good friends 
“ and faithful allies; that he himself was ready to 
“ swear to the observance of these articles, and to 
“ receive Alexander's oath.” 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a 
pride and haughtiness,"exceedingly offended Alex¬ 
ander. He therefore wrote the following answer: 
“ Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient Da- 
“ rius, whose name, you assume, in former times 
“ entirely ruined the Greeks who inhabit the coasts 
“ of the Hellespont, and the Ionians, our ancient 
“ colonies. He next, crossed the sea at the head of 
“ a powerful army, and carried the war into the very 
“ heart of Macedonia and, Greece. After him, 
“ Xerxes made another descent with a dreadful 
“ number of barbarians, in order to fight us; and 
“ having been overcome in a naval engagement, be 
“ left, at his retiring, Mardonius- irr Greece, who 
“ plundered our cities, and laid waste our plains. 
“ But who has not heard that Philip, my father, 
“ w as assassinated by wretfthes suborned thereto by 
“ your partizans, in hopesof a great reward ? For 
“ it is customary with the Persians to undertake im- 
“ pious wars, and, w hen armed in the field, to set 
“ a price upon the heads of their enemies. And 
“ even you yourself, very lately^&bugh at the head 
“ of a vast army, promised Nevertheless a thou- 
“ sand talents to any person who should kill me. I 
“ therefore only defend myself, and am not the ag- 
“ gressor. And consequently the gods, who always 
“ declare for the just cause, have favoured myarms; 
“ and, aided by their protection, 1 have subjected 
“ a great part of Asia, and defeated you, Darius, 
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fC in a pitched battle. However, though I ought 
not to grant any request you make, since you 
“ have not acted fairly in this war; nevertheless, in 
case you will appear before me in a supplicating 
“ posture, I give you my word, that I will restore 
(t to you, without any ransom, your mother, your 
“ wife, and children. I will let you see that I know 
“ how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered.* 
“ If you are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, 
“ I now assure you, upon my honour, that you 
“may dot it without the least clanger. But re- 
“ member, wdien you next write to me, that you 
“ write not only to a king, but to your king.” 
Thersippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, iparching from thence into Phoenicia, 
the citizens of By bios opened, their gates to him. 
Every one submitted as he advanced ; but no peo¬ 
ple did this w ith greater pleasure than the Sido- 
nians. We have seen in w hat manner Ochus had 
destroyed their city eighteen years before* and put 
all the inhabitants of i£ to the sword. After he was 
returned into Persia, those of the citizens, who, 
upon account of their traffic, or for some other 
pause, had been absent, and by that means had 
escaped the nrast&cre, returned thither, and rebuilt 
their city. Butnhey had retained such an abhor¬ 
rence of the Persians, on account of this barbarous 
act, that tfiey were overjoyed at this opportunity 
to throw off their yoke; and consequently they were 
the first in that country who sent to make their sub¬ 
mission to the conqueror, in opposition to Strato their 
king, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alex¬ 
ander dethroned him, and permitted Hcphmstion 
to elect in his stead* whomsoever of the Sidonians 
he should judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house ot two 
young men, who were brothers, and of the most 
considerable family in’the city; to these he offered 


* Et vincere, et consulcre vie/it scio. Q. Curt. 
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the crown: but they refused it, telling him, that ac¬ 
cording to the laws of their country, no person could 
ascend the throne unless be were of the blood royal. 
Hephaestion admiring this greatness of soul, which 
could contemn what others strive to obtain by fire 
and sword : “ Continue (says he to them) in this 
“ way of thinking; you, who are fhe first that ever 
“ were sensible that it is much more glorious to re- 
“ fuse a diadem than to accept it. However, name 
“ me some person of the royal family, who may re- 
“ member, when he is king, that it was you who set 
“ the crown on his head.” The brothers, observ¬ 
ing that several through excessive ambition aspired 
to this high station, and to obtain it paid a servile 
court to Alexander’s favourites, declared that they 
did not know any person more worthy of the dia¬ 
dem than one Abdolonymus, descended, though 
remotely, from the royal line; but who, at the same 
time, was so poor, that he was obliged, to get his 
bread by day-labour in a garden without the city. 
His honesty and integrity had reduced him, as well 
as many more, to such extreme poverty. Solely 
intent upon his labour, he did not hear the clashing 
of the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers ^e»t in search of 
Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding his garden. They tjien saluted him 
king, and one of them addressed him thus : “ You 
‘ must now change your tatters for the dress I 
“ have brought you. Put off the mean and con¬ 
temptible babit in which you have grown old ;* 
“ assume the sentiments of a prince; but when you 
“ are seated on the throne, continue to preserve the 
“ virtue which made you worthy*of it. And when 
“ you shall have ascended it, and by that means her 
“ come the supreme dispenser of life and death 

* Cape Regis animum, et in eamjrortunam qua dignus es,istnm 
continenliam projir. Ef, aim in regali sotio residebis, vil/r ne- 
cisque omnium as turn dominus , cave obliviscuris hujus status in 
quo accipis regnum. imo hercule,propter quern. Quint. Curt. 
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“ over all your citizens, be sjure never to forget the 
“ condition in which, or rather for;which, you were 
“ elected.” Abdolonymus looked upon the whole 
as a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning of it, 
asked if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in 
that manner. IJut, as he made a greater resistance 
than suited their inclinations, they themselves wash¬ 
ed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple robe, 
richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their being in earnest, they conducted him 
to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the 
whole city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
at it, but some murmured, especially the rich, who, 
despising Abdfjlonymus’s former abject state, could 
not forbear shewing their resentment upon that 
account in the king’s court. Alexander commanded 
the new-elected prince to be sent for; and after sur¬ 
veying him attentively a long time, spoke thus: 
“ Thy * air and mien do not contradict what is re- 
“ lated of thy extraction; but I should be glad to 
“ know with what frame of mind thou didst bear 
“ thy poverty.”—“ Would to the gods (replied he) 
“ that I may bear this crown with equal fortitude. 
“ These hands iiave procured me all 1 desired; and 
“ whilst I possessed nothing, I wanted nothing.” 
This ansvver gave Alexander a high idea of Abdo- 
lonytnus's virtue; so that he presented him not only 
with all the rich furniture which had belonged to 
Strato, but with part of the Persian plunder, and 
likewise annexed one of the neighbouring provinces 
to his dominions. 

* Corporis, inquit, habitus, famee generis non repugnat. Sed 
libet scire, inopiam quapatiefUia tuleris. Turn ille : Utinam, in- 
quit, eodem animo regnumf pati passim! Hue munus suffecert dc- 
siderio rneo. Nihil lutbenli, nihil defuit. Q. Curt. 

• 

•|• The thought is beautiful and just. He considers the regal 
power as a burthen, more difficult to be borne than poverty : 
regnum pati■ 
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h Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by 
the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This 
city was justly entitled the queen of the sea, that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of being the first that invented navi¬ 
gation, and taught mankind the art of braving the 
wind and waves by tiie assistance of a frail bark. 
The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience and 
extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, 
who were industrious, laborious, patient, and ex¬ 
tremely courteous to strangers, invited th'ther mer¬ 
chants from all parts of the globe; so that it might 
be considered, not so much as a city belonging to 
any particular nation, as the common city of all na¬ 
tions, and the centre of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander’s, advancing towards it, the Ty¬ 
rians sent him an embassy with presents for him¬ 
self, and refreshments for his army. They were will¬ 
ing to have him for their friend, but not for their 
master; so that when he discovered a desire of en¬ 
tering their city, in order to offer a sacrifice to Her¬ 
cules, its tutelar god, they refused him admission. 
Put this conqueror, after gaining so many victories, 
had too haughty a spirit to put up with such an 
affront, and thereupon was resolvdd to force them 
to it by a siege, which they, on the other side, were 
determined to sustain with theutmest vigour. The 
spring was now coming on. £ Tyre was at that time 
seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter of a 
* league from the contineift. It was surrounded 
with a strong wall a hundred and fifty feet high, 
which the w aves of the sea washed : and the Car¬ 
thaginians (a colony from Tyre), a fhighty people, 
and sovereigns of the ocean, vfhose ambassadors 
were at that time in the city* offering to Hercules, 

h Diod. 1. xvii. p.518—52.5. Arrian,!, ii. p.87—100. Plut. 
in Alex. p. 678 & 079. <4. Curt. 1. iV. c. 2, 3, 4. Justin, l.xi. 

C. 10. 

* I'our furlongs. 
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according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, 
had engaged themselves to succour the Tyrians. 
It was this that made them so haughty. Firmly 
determined not to surrender, they fix machines 
on the ramparts and on the towers, arm their 
young men, and build work-houses for the artifi¬ 
cers, of whom 'there were great numbers in the 
city; so that every part resounded with the noise 
of warlike preparations. t They likewise made iron 
grapples to throw on the enemy’s works, and tear 
them away; as also cramp-irons, and such-like in¬ 
struments, invented for the defence of cities. 
r Alexander imagined tlust there were essential 
reasons why he should possess himself of Tyre. 
He was sensible that he could not invade Egypt 
easily, so long as the Persians should be masters 
of the sea; nor pursue Darius w ith safety, in case 
he should leave behind him so large an extent of 
country, the inhabitants of which were either ene¬ 
mies, or suspected to be so. He likewise was 
afraid, lest some insurrection should break out in 
Greece; and that his enemies, after having retaken 
in his absence the maritime cities of Asia Minor, 
and increased their fleet, might make his country 
the seat of war y hile he was employed in pursuing 
Darius in the plains of llabylon. These appre¬ 
hensions were \he more justly grounded, as the 
Lacedffiino'nians had declared openly against him; 
and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear 
than affection. Put, id case he should conquer 
Tyre, all Phoenicia being then subject to him, he 
would be able to dispossess the Persians of half 
their naval arnty, which consisted of the fleet of 
that province; and»would soon make himself ma¬ 
ster of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, which 
could not resist him the instant lie was become 
master at sea. 

On the other side, it should seem, that, accord¬ 
ing to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the 
battle of Issus, ought to have pursued Darius vi- 
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gorobsly, and neither given him an opportunity of 
recovering from the fright into which his defeat 
had thrown him, nor allowed him time to raise a 
new army; the success of the enterprise, which 
appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 
make him formidable and superior to all his ene¬ 
mies. Add to this, that in case Alexander should 
fail .iTf'his attempt to take this city (which was not 
very unlikely), he would discredit his own arms, 
would lose the fruit of his victories, and prove to 
the enemy that he was not invincible. „But God, 
who had appointed tliis monarch to chastise the 
pride of Tyre, as will, be seen hereafter, did not 
once permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but 
determined him to. lay siege to the place, in spite 
of all the difficulties which opposed so hazardous 
a design, and the many reasons w hich should have 
prompted him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order 
to storm jt, w ithout making a causeway which would 
reach from the continent to the island; and an at¬ 
tempt of this kind would be'attended with difficul¬ 
ties that were seemingly insurmountable. The little 
arm of the sea, which separated the island from 
the continent, was exposed to the^ejt wind, which 
often raised such dreadful storms there, that the 
waves would in an instant sweep a\ray all his works. 
Besides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by 
the sea, there was no fixing scaling-ladders, nor 
erecting batteries, but at-a distance in the ships; 
and the wall, which projected into the sea towards 
the lower part, prevented people from landing; 
not- to mention that the military*engines, which 
might have been put on board the galleys, could 
not do much execution, the waves were so very 
tumultuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or van¬ 
quishing the resolution of Alexander, who was de¬ 
termined to carry the city at any rate. However, 
as the few vessels lie possessed lay at a great distance 
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from him, and the siege of .so strong a place might 
possibly last a long time, and so retard his other en¬ 
terprises, he thought proper first to attempt an ac¬ 
commodation. Accordingly, he sent heralds, who 
proposed a peace between Alexander and their city; 
but these the Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of 
nations, and threw them from the top of the walls 
into the sea. Alexander, exasperated at so cruel 
an outrage, formed a resolution at once, and em¬ 
ployed his whole attention in raising a dike. He 
found in the ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the 
continent, and was called Palm-Tyrus, materials to 
make piers, and he took all the stones and rubbish 
from it. Mount Libanus, which was not far distant 
from it, so fatuous in Scripture for its cedars, fur¬ 
nished him with wood for piles and other timber 
work. 

The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, 
being animated by the presence of their sovereign, 
who himself gave out all the orders; *and who, 
* knowing perfectly hpw to insinuate himself into the 
good will, and to gain the affections of his troops, ex¬ 
cited some by praises, and others by slight repri¬ 
mands, intermixed with kind expressions, and soft¬ 
ened by promises. At first they advanced with 
pretty great spied, the piles being easily driven into 
the slime, which served as mortar for the stones; 
and as the place where these works were carrying 
on was at some distance from the city, they went on 
without interruption. ’But the farther they went 
from the shore, the greater difficulties they met 
with : because the sea was deeper, and the work¬ 
men were vefy much annoyed by the darts dis¬ 
charged from the *top of the walls. The enemy, 
who were masters of the sea, coming forward in 
boats, and raking the dike on each side, prevented 
the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour. 
Then adding insults* to their attacks, they cried 


* Hand quaquam rudit tractandi mill tares aninm. Q.Cckt. 
ruA,*v. o 
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aloud to Alexander’s soldiers, “ That it was a noble 
« * 

“ sight to see those conquerors, whose names were 
“ so renowned all the world over, carrying burthens 
“ on their backs like so many beasts.” And they 
would afterwards ask them in a contemptuous tone 
of voice, “ Whether Alexander were greater than 
“ Neptune; and whether he pretended to prevail 
“ over that god ?” 

But these taunts did buf inflame the courage of 
the soldiers. At last the causeway appeared above 
water, began to shew a level of a cossiderable 
breadth, and to approach the city. Then the be¬ 
sieged perceiving with .terror the vastness of the 
work, which the sea had till then kept from their 
sight, came in barks in order to view the bank, 
which was not yet firm- These barks were full of 
slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, 
and even fire ; and being spread to the right and 
left about the bank, fhey shot on all sides upon the 
workmen,^ several of whom were wounded; it not 
being possible for them to ward off the blows, be¬ 
cause of the great ease and swiftness with which the 
boats moved backwards and forwards; so that they 
were obliged to leave the work to defend themselves. 
It was therefore resolved, that skinsvmd sails should 
be spread to cover the workmen; and that two 
wooden towers should be raised at .the head of the 
bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on 
the shore, out of the view df the camp, where they 
landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those that 
carried the stones; and on mount Libanus there 
also were some Arabian peasants, w"ho meeting the 
Macedonians straggling up an<f down, killed near 
thirty of them, and took prisoners very near the 
same number. These small losses obliged Alex¬ 
ander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean lime, employed every 
invention, every stratagem that could be devised, to 
ruin the enemy’s works. They took a transport- 
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vessel, and filling it with vine-branches and other 
dry materials, made a large enclosure near the prow, 
wherein they threw all these things, with sulphur 
and pitch, and other combustible matters. In the 
middle of this enclosure they set up two masts, to 
each of which .they fixed two sail-yards, on which 
were hung kettles full of oil, and such-like unctuous 
substances. They afterwards loaded the hinder part 
of the vessel with stones and sand, in order to raise 
the prow; and taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, thdy towed it to sea by the assistance of their 
galleys. As soon as they were come near the 
towers, they set fire to th& vessel, and drew it to¬ 
wards the extremity of the causeway. In the 
mean time the sailors, who were in it, leaped into 
the sea and swam away. 'Immediately the fire 
catched, with great violence, the towers, and the 
rest of the works which were at the head of the 
causeway; and the sail yarcte being driven back¬ 
ward and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, and 
increased the flame. • And, to prevent the Mace¬ 
donians from extinguishing it, the Tyrians, who 
were in their galleys, were perpetually hurling at 
the towers fiery darts and burning torches, inso¬ 
much that th’ertp was no approaching them. Seve¬ 
ral Macedonians lost their lives in a miserable 
manner on the fcauseway; being cither shot through 
with arrows, or burht to death; whilst others, 
throwing down their arms, leaped into the sea. 
But as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, 
choosing to take them alive rather than kill them, 
maimed theirJiands with clubs and stones; and 
after disabling theqg, carried them off. At the same 
time the besieged, coming out of the City in little 
boats, beat down the edges of the causeway, tore 
up its stakes, and burnt the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs 
defeated, and his works demolished, was not at all 
dejected with his loss and disappointment. His 
soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to re- 

c ‘2 
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pair the ruins of the causeway; and made and 
planted new machines with such incredible celerity, 
as quite astonished the enemy'. Alexander himself 
was present on all occasions, and superintended 
every part of the works. His presence and great 
abilities caused them to advance still more than the 
multitude of hands employed in them. The whole 
was near finished, and brought almost to the wall 
of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetu¬ 
ous wind, which drove the waves with so much fury 
against the bank, that the cement and other things 
that bound it gave way, and the water rushing 
through the stones, broke it in the middle. As soon 
as the great heap of stones which supported the 
earth was thrown down, the w'hole sunk at once, as 
into an abyss. <• 

Any other than Alexander would thajt instant 
have quite laid aside his enterprise; and indeed he 
himself debated whether he should not "raise the 
siege. Blit a superior Power, who had foretold and 
sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose orders, without 
being conscious of it, this prince only executed, 
prompted him to continue the siege, and dispelling 
all his fear and anxiety, inspired him with courage 
and confidence, and fired the breasts* of his whole 
army with the same sentiments. Tor now the sol¬ 
diers, as if but that moment arrive#before the city, 
forgetting all the toils they had undergone, began to 
raise a new mole, at which they worked incessantly. 

Alexander was sensible, that it would not be pos¬ 
sible for him either to complete the causeway, or 
take the city, as long as the Tyrians |hould continue 
masters at sea. He therefore resolved to assemble 
before Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same 
time, the kings of # Aradds and By bios, hearing 
that Alexander had conquered their cities, abandon¬ 
ed the Persian fleet, andjoined him with their vessels, 
and those of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty 
sail. There arrived also, much about the same time, 

* Cities of Phoenicia. 
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ten galleys from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, 
ten from Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty 
oars. A little after, the kings of Cyprus, hearing 
that the Persian army had been defeated near the 
city of Issus, and that Alexander had possessed 
himself of Phoenicia, brought him a reinforcement 
of upwards of ohe hundred and twenty galleys. 

The king, whilst his soldiers were preparing the 
ships and engines, took some troops of horse, with 
his own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 
mountain pf Arabia, called Antilibanus. The ten¬ 
der regard he had for his old tutor, who was ab¬ 
solutely resolved to foIlQjv his pupil, exposed 
Alexander to very great danger. This was Ly- 
simachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his 
scholar, and called himself* Phoenix. When the 

I 

king was got to the foot of the mountain, he leaped 
from his* horse, and began to walk. His troops 
got a considerable way before him. It was already 
late, and Alexander not being willing to .leave his 
preceptor, who was very corpulent, and scarce able 
to walk, was by that* means separated from his 
little army, accompanied only by a very few 
soldiers; and in this manner spent the whole night 
very near the,et}emy, who were so numerous, that 
they might easily have overpowered him. However, 
his usual good fprtune and courage extricated him 
from this danger; so t^hat, coming up afterwards 
with his forces, he advanced forward into the coun¬ 
try, took all the strong places either by force or ca¬ 
pitulation, and returned the eleventh day to Sidon, 
where he found Alexander, son of Polemocrates, 
who had broi^ht him a reinforcement of four 
thousand Greeks fr»m Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some sol¬ 
diers from among his guards, and these he em¬ 
barked with him, in order to employ them in dose 
fight with the enemy*; and then set sail towards 

* It is well knows that Phoenix was governor to Achilles, 
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Tyre in order of battle. lie himself was on the 
extremity of the right wing, which extended itself 
towards the main ocean, being accompanied by 
the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia; the left was 
commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians were at first 
determined to give battle; but after they heard of 
the uniting of these forces, and saw the army ad¬ 
vance, which made a grand appearance (for Alex¬ 
ander had halted to wait the coming up of his left 
wing), they kept all their galleys in the harbours, to 
prevent the enemy from entering them. <\Vhen the 
king saw this, be advanced nearer the city; and 
finding it would be impossible for him to force the 
port which lay towards Sidon, because of the ex¬ 
treme narrowness of the entrance, and its being de¬ 
fended by a large number of galleys, all whose 
prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only 
sunk three of them which lay without, afid after¬ 
wards came to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty 
near the ,mole, along the shore, where his ships 
rode in safety. 

Whilst all these things were doing, the new mole 
was carried on with great vigour. The workmen 
threw into the sea whole trees with all their branches 
on them ; and laid great stones over^hese, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with 
a kind of unctuous earth, which served instead of 
mortar. Afterwards heaping more trees and stones 
on these, the w hole thus joined together formed one 
entire body. This causeway was made wider than 
the former, in order that the towers that were built 
in the middle might be out of the reach of such ar¬ 
rows as should be shot from those ships which might 
attempt to break down the edges of the bank. The 
besieged, on the other side, exerted themselves with 
extraordinary bravery, ami did ail that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing 
was of so much service to thdm as their divers, who 
swimming under water, came unperceived quite up 
to the batik, and with hooks drew such branches to 
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them as projected beyond the work; and pulling 
forward with great strength, Forced away every thing 
that was over them. This was one expedient by 
which the work was retarded; however, after many 
delays, the patience of the workmen surmounting 
every obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military en¬ 
gines of all kinds on the causeway, in order to shake 
the walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the be¬ 
sieged arrows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachus, to take its sta¬ 
tion before the harbour which lay towards Sidon; 
and that of Phoenicia before the harbour on the 
other side of the causeway facing Egypt; towards 
that part where his own tept was pitched; and 
made preparations for attacking the city on every 
side. The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared for a 
vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards 
the causeway, they had erected towers op the wall, 
whicli was of a prodigious height, and of a propor¬ 
tionable breadth, the whole built with great stones 
cemented together with mortar. The access to any 
other part was very near as difficult, the enemy hav¬ 
ing fenced tbe/oot of the wall with great stones, to 
keep the enemy* fro in approaching it. The business 
then was, first to draw these away, which could not 
be done But with the utmost difficulty, because the 
soldiers could not keep very firm on their legs, 
in the ships. Besides,' the Tyrians advanced with 
covered galleys, and cut the cables which held the 
ships at anchor : so that Alexander was obliged to 
cover, in like? manner, several vessels of thirty 
rowers each, and lb station these across, to secure 
tlie anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian galleys. 
But still, the divers came and cut them unperceived, 
so that they were at last forced to fix them with 
iron chains. After'this, they drew these stones 
with cable-ropes, and carrying them off with en¬ 
gines, they were thrown to the bottom of the sea, 
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where it was not possible for them to do any farther 
mischief. The foot of* the wall being thus cleared, 
the vessels had very easy access to it. In this man¬ 
ner the Tyrians were invested on all sides, and at¬ 
tacked at the same time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gal¬ 
leys, of four banks of oars, in such a manner, that 
the prows were fastened, and the sterns so far dis¬ 
tant one from the other, as was necessary for the 
pieces of timber between them to be of a proper 
length. After this they threw from one stern to the 
other sail-yards, which were fastened together by 
planks laid across, in ouderfor the soldiers to stand 
fast on that space. The galleys being thus equip¬ 
ped, they rowed towards the city, and shot (under 
covert) against those who defended'the walls, the 
prows serving them as so many parapets. The 
king caused them to advance about midnight, in 
order to surround the walls, and make a general 
assault. The Tyrians now gave themselves for 
lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread 
with such thick clouds, as quite took away the faint 
glimmerings of light which before darted through 
the gloom. The sea rises by insensible degrees; 
and the billows being swelled by Jlie fury of the 
winds, raise a dreadful storm. Tne vessels dash 
one against the other with so much violence, that 
the cables, which before fastened them together, are 
either loosened, or break to pieces; the planks split, 
and, making a horrible crash, carry off the soldiers 
with them ; for the tempest was so furious, that it 
was not possible to manage or steer galleys thus 
fastened together. The soldier waSf a hinderance 
to the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier; and, as 
happens on such occasions, those took the com¬ 
mand whose business it was to obey; fear and anxie¬ 
ty throwing ail things into confusion. But now the 
rowers exerted themselves with so much vigour, that 
they got the better ot the sea, and seemed to rescue 
by main force their ships from the waves. At last 
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they brought them near the shore, but the greatest 
part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty am¬ 
bassadors from Carthage, who did not bring the 
least succours, though they had promised such 
mighty things. Instead of this, they only made 
excuses, declaring that it was with the greatest grief 
the Carthaginians found themselves absolutely un¬ 
able to assist the Tyrians in any manner: for that 
they themselves were engaged in a war, not as * be¬ 
fore for empire, but to save their country. And 
indeed the Syracusans wore laying waste all Africa 
at that time with a powerful army, and had pitched 
their camp not far from the walls of Carthage. The 
Tyrians, though the great hopes they had conceived 
were thus frustrated, were no ways dejected. They 
only took the wise precaution of sending most of 
their wotnen and children to Carthage, in order 
t hat they themselves might be in a condition to de¬ 
fend themselves to the last extremity, and Ijear more 
courageously the greatest calamities which might 
befall'them, when they* had once lodged, in a secure 
asylum, what they most valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue ot Apollo, 
of an enormous size. This Colossus had iormerly 
stood in the cit^of Gela in Sicily. 1 The Carthagi¬ 
nians having tajten it about the year 412 before 
Christ, had given it, by f way of present, to the city 
of Tyre, which they always considered as die mother 
of Carthage. The Tyrians had set it up in their 
city, and w orship was paid to it. During the siege, 
in consequence of a dream which one of the citizens 
had, the Tyriafls imagined that Apollo was deter¬ 
mined to leave then* and go over to Alexander. Im¬ 
mediately they fastened,with a gold chain his statue 
to Hercules’s altar, to prevent the deity from leav¬ 
ing them. For these people were silly enough to 
believe, that after his statue was thus fastened down, 

1 Diod. 1. xiii. p. 220. 

* See to). I. in the history of Carthage. 
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it would not be possiblefor him to make bis escape; 
and that he would be prevented from doing so by 
Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. What a 
strange idea the heathens had of their divinities! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a 
sacrifice which had been discontinued for many 
ages; and this was, to sacrifice a cfiild born of free 
parents to Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had 
borrowed this sacrilegious pustom from their found¬ 
ers, preserved it till the destruction of their city; 
and had not the old men, who were invested with 
the greatest authority in Tyre, opposed the design, 
this cruelly superstitious custom would have pre¬ 
vailed over every sentiment of humanity. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every 
moment to be taken J>y storm, resolved to fall upon 
the Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor on the side 
towards Sidon. They took the opportunity to do 
this at a time when the seamen of Alexander’s fleet 
were dispersed up and down; and when he him¬ 
self was withdrawn to his tent, pitched on the sea¬ 
shore. Accordingly they came out, about noon, 
with thirteen galleys, all manned with choice sol¬ 
diers who were used to sea-fights; and rowing with 
all their might, came thundering ptv the enemy’s 
vessels. Part of them they fouhd empty, and 
the rest had been manned in grea£ haste. Some 
of these they sunk, and ^rove several of them 
against the shores, where they were dashed to 
pieces. The loss would have been still greater, 
had not Alexander, the instant he heard of this 
sally, advanced at the head of his whole fleet w’ith 
all imaginable dispatch against the Tyrians. How¬ 
ever, these did not wait his edming up, but with¬ 
drew into the harbour, after having also lost some 
of their ships. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all sides, and ai vigorously defended. 
The besieged, taught and animated by the imminent 
danger, and the extreme necessity to which they 
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were reduced, invented daily new arts to defend 
themselves, and repulse the enemy. They warded 
off all the darts discharged from the balistas against 
them by the assistance of turning-wheels, which 
either broke them to pieces, or carried them another 
way. They deadened the violence of the stones 
that were hurled at them, by setting up a kind of 
sails and curtains made of a soft substance, which 
easily gave way. To annoy the ships which ad¬ 
vanced against their walls, they fixed cranes, grap¬ 
pling iron!*, and scythes, to joists or beams; then 
straining their catapultas (an enormous kind of 
cross-bows), they laid thosg great pieces of timber 
upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on 
a sudden at the enemy. These crushed some to 
pieces by their ‘great weight; and the hooks or pen¬ 
sile scythes, with which they were armed, tore 
others to'pieces, and did considerable damage to 
their ships. They also had brazen shields, which 
they drew red-hot out of the fire ; and, filling these 
with burning- sand, hurled them in an instant from 
the top of the wall upon the enemy. There was no¬ 
thing the Macedonians so much dreaded as this last 
invention; for, the moment this burning sand got to 
the tlesh, through the crevices in the armour, it 
pierced to the v^ry bone, and stuck so close, that 
there was no polling it oft'; so that the soldiers 
throwing down their arnjjs, and tearing their clothes 
to pieces, were in this manner exposed, naked and 
defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so 
vigorous a defence, debated seriously, whether it 
would not be p?oper for him to raise the siege, and 
go into Egypt: for after having overrun Asia with 
prodigious rapidity, he found his progress unhappily 
retarded; and lost, before a single city, the opportu¬ 
nity of executing a great many projects of infinitely 
greater importance. On the other side, he consider¬ 
ed that it would be a great blemish to his reputa¬ 
tion, which had done him greater service than his 
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arms, should he leave Tyre behind him, as a proof 
to the world, that he was not invincible. He there¬ 
fore resolved to make a last effort with a greater 
number of ships, which he manned with the flower 
of his army. Accordingly, a second naval engage¬ 
ment was fought, in which the Tyrians, after fight¬ 
ing with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off - their 
whole fleet towards the city. The king pursued their 
rear very close, but was not able to enter the har¬ 
bour, being repulsed by arrows shot from the walls: 
however, he either took or sunk a great,number of 
their ships. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose them¬ 
selves two days, brought forward his fleet and his 
engines, in order to attempt a general assault Both 
the attack and defence were now more vigorous than 
ever. The courage of the combatants increased 
with the danger; and each side, animated by the 
most powerful motives, fought like lions. .Wherever 
the battering-rams had beat down any part of the 
wall, and the bridges were thrown out, instantly the 
Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost 
valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the 
bravest officers in the army, w ho was killed by the 
thrust of a * partisan, as he was encouraging his 
soldiers. The presence of the king, and especially 
the example he set, fired his troops with unusual 
bravery. He himself ascended one of the towers, 
which was of a prodigious height, and there was ex¬ 
posed to the greatest danger his courage had ever 
made him hazard: for, being immediately known 
by his insignia and the richness of his armour, he 
served as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. 
On this occasion he performed wonders; killing, 
with javelins, several of those who defended the 
wall; then advancing nearer to them, he forced some 
with his sword, and others with his shield, either 
into the city or the sea; the tower where he fought 
almost touching the wall. He soon went over it, 

* A kind of halbert. 
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by the assistance of floating.bridges, and followed 
by the nobility, possessed himself of two towers, 
and the space between them. The battering-rains 
had already made several breaches; the fleet had 
forced the harbour; and some of the Macedonians 
had possessed themselves of the towers which were 
abandoned. The Tyrians, seeing the enemy ma¬ 
ster of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground ; but Alexander marching up with his regi¬ 
ment of Sody-guards, killed part of them, and 
obliged the rest to fly. At the same time, the city 
being taken on that side which lay towards the har¬ 
bour, the Macedonians ran up and down in every 
.quarter, sparing no person who came in their way, 
being highly exasperated at the long resistance of 
the besieged, and the barbarities they had exercised 
towards some of their comrades, who had been 
taken in their return from Sid on, and thrown from 
the battlements, after their throats had been cut in 


the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, seeing themselves overpowered on 
all sides, some fly to the temples, to implore the 
assistance of the gods; others, shutting themselves 
in their houses*, ^scape the sword of the conqueror 
by a voluntary death; others rush upon the enemy, 
firmly resojved to sell their lives at the dearest 
rate. Most of the citizens were got on the house¬ 


tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever 
came first to hand, upon such as advanced for¬ 
ward into the city. The king gave orders to kill 
all the inhabitants (those excepted who had shel¬ 
tered themselves in the temples), and to set fire 
to every part of Tyre. Although this order was 
published by sound of trtnnpet, yet not one person 
who carried arms fled to the asylums. The temples 
were filled with such young women and children 
only as hdd remained in the city. The old men 
waited at the doors of their houses, in expectation 
every instant of being sacrificed to the rage of the 
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soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidoman 
soldiers, who were in Alexander’s camp, saved 
great numbers of them. For, having entered the 
city indiscriminately with the conquerors, and call¬ 
ing to mind their ancient affinity with the Tyrians 
(Agenor having founded both Tyre and Sidon), 
they carried off great numbers privately on board 
their ships, and conveyed them to Sidon. By this 
kind deceit fifteen thousand were saved from the 
rage of the conqueror; and we may judge of the 
greatness of the slaughter, from the nufibber of the 
soldiers who were cut to pieces on the rampart of 
the city only, who amounted to six thousand. How¬ 
ever, the king’s anger not being fully appeased, he 
exhibited a scene, which appeared dreadful even to 
the conquerors; for, two thousand men remaining 
after the soldiers had been glutted w ith .slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses 
along the sea-shore*. He pardoned the ambassadors 
of Carthage, who were come to their metropolis to 
offer up a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual 
custom. The number of prisoners, both foreigners 
and citizens, amounted to thirty thousand, who 
were all sold. As for the Macedonians, their loss 
was very inconsiderable. r * 

Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and 
conducted the ceremony with all his .land forces 
under arms, in concert with the fleet. He also so¬ 
lemnized gymnastic exerejses in honour of the same 
god, in the temple, dedicated to him. With regard 
to the statue of Apollo, above-n»entioned, he took 
off the chains from it, restored ,it to its former 
liberty, and commanded tl^t this god should 
thenceforwards be adored under the name of Phil- 
alexander , that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timseus, the Greeks began to pay 
him this solemn worship, /or having occasioned 
the taking of Tyre, which happened the day and 
hour that the Carthaginians had carried oft this 
statue from Gela. The city of Tyre was jtaken 
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about the end of September,.after having sustained 
a seven months’ siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which 
God had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets 
against the city of Tyre. * Nabuchodonosor had 
begun to executp those threats, by besieging and 
taking it; and they were completed by the sad 
catastrophe we have here described. As this 
double event forms one of the most considerable 
passages in history, and as the Scriptures have 
given us several very remarkable circumstances of 
it, I shall endeavour to unite here, in one view, 
all that they relate concerning the city of Tyre, its 
power, riches, haughtiness, and irreligion; the dif¬ 
ferent punishments with which God chastised its 
pride and other vices; and at* length its last re¬ 
establishment, but in a manner entirely different 
from the former. Methinks I revive on a sudden, 
when, through the multitude of profane histories 
which heathen antiquity furnishes, and ift every 
part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not 
to say more, of the Almighty, the sacred Scriptures 
exhibit themselves, and unfold to me the secret 
designs of God over kingdoms and empires; and 
teach me what ittea we are to form of those things 
which appear the most worthy of esteem, the most 
august in th,e eyes of men. 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning 
Tyre, I shall here present the reader with a little 
abstract of the history of that famous city, by which 
he will be the better enabled to understand the pro¬ 
phecies. 

k Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred A. M. 
and forty years before the building of the temple of . 27 j 2 ' c 
Jerusalem: for this reason it is called by Isaiah, * 

“ The daughter of Sidon.” It soon surpassed its 
mother-city in extent, power, and riches. 

k Joseph. Antiq. 1. viii. c.3. 

* Or Nebuchadnezzar, at he is called in our version. 
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A. M. 1 It was besieged by Shalmanezcr, and alone 
3285. resisted the united fleets of the Assyrians and 
Ant. J.C. pi 10en i c i a ns; a circumstance which greatly height- 
7I9 ‘ ened its pride. 

A. M. m Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre, at the time 
3 + 82 . that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not 
Ant. j. C. take it till thirteen years after. But before it was 
572 ‘ conquered, the inhabitants had retired, with most 
of their effects, into a neighbouring island, where 
they built a new city. The old one was razed to the 
very foundation, and has since been no more than 
a village, known by the name of “ Palae-Tyrus,” 
or Ancient Tyre : but the new one rose to greater 
power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition, 
when Alexander besieged and took it. And here 
begin the seventy years’ obscurity and qblivion, in 
which it was to lie, according to Isaiah. It was in¬ 
deed soon repaired, because the Sidonians, who en¬ 
tered the city with Alexander’s army, saved fifteen 
thousand of their citizens (as was before observed), 
who, after their return, applied themselves to com¬ 
merce, and repaired the ruins of their country with 
incredible application; besides which, the women 
and children, who had been sent,to Carthage, and 
lodged in a place of safety, returned to it at the 
same time. But Tyre was confined {o the island 
in which it stood. Its tfrade extended no farther 
than the neighbouring cities, and it had lost the 
empire of the sea. And when, eighteen years 
after, Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we 
do not find that the Tyrians had any maritime 
forces to oppose him. This second siege, which 
reduced it a second time to* captivity, plunged it 
again into the state of oblivion from which it en¬ 
deavoured to extricate itself; and this oblivion con¬ 
tinued the exact time foretold by Isaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 


1 Joseph. Antiq. 1. ix. c. 14. 


m Ibid. 1. x. c. 11. 
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its former credit; and, at the same time, resumed 
its former vices; till at last, converted by the preach- 
ingof the Gospel, it became a holy and religious city. 
The sacred writings acquaint us with part of these 
revolutions, and this is what we are now to shew. 

" Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Baby¬ 
lon, was considered as one of the most ancient and 
flourishing cities in the world. Its industry and very 
advantageous situation had raised it to the sove¬ 
reignty of the seas, and made it the centre of the 
trade of thp whole universe. From the extreme 
parts of Arabia, Persia, and India, to the most re¬ 
mote western coasts; from Spythia, and the north¬ 
ern regions, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the southern 
countries ; all nations contributed to the increase of 
its riches, splenclor, and power. Not only the se¬ 
veral things useful and necessary to society, which 
those various regions produced ; but whatever they 
had that was rare, curious, magnificent, or precious, 
and best adapted to the support oV luxury an 4 pride; 
all these were brought to its markets. And Tyre, 
on the other side, as from a common source, dis¬ 
persed this varied abundance over all kingdoms, 
and infected them with its corrupt manners, by in¬ 
spiring them wijth a love for ease, vanity, luxury, 
and voluptuousness. 

° A long, uninterrupted series of prosperity had 
swelled the £>ride of Tyre. She delighted to consi¬ 
der herself as the queen , of cities; a queen whose 
head is adorned with a diadem; whose correspond¬ 
ents are illustrious princes; whose rich traders dis¬ 
pute for superiority with kings: who sees every 
maritime power,'either her allies or dependents; 
and who has made horself necessary or formidable 
to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her ini¬ 
quity, by her impiety against God, and her barba- 

* Ezek. xxvi. & xxvii. throughout. Ezek. xxvii. *—25, 

• Ezek. xxvi. 17 . xxvii. 3 , 4 , 25—32, 33. 

vop. 
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rity exercised against his people. She had rejoiced 
over the ruins of Jerusalem, exclaiming in an insult¬ 
ing tone : p “ Behold then the gates of this so po¬ 
pulous city are broken down. Her inhabitants shall 
come to me, and I will enrich myself with her spoils, 
now she is laid waste.” ’ She was not satisfied.with 
having reduced tbe Jews to a state'of captivity, not- 
withstandingthe alliance between them; with selling 
them to the Gentiles, and delivering them up to their 
most cruel enemies : 1 she likewise had seized upon 
the inheritance of the Lord, and cai*ried,away from 
his temple the most precious things, to enrich there¬ 
with the temples of her idols. 

’ This profanation and cruelty drew down the 
vengeance of God upon Tyre. God is resolved to 
destroy her, because she relied so much upon her 
own strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her al¬ 
liances. He therefore will bring against her Nabu- 
chodonosor, that king of kings, to overwhelm her 
with his mighty hosts, as with waters that overspread 
their banks, to demolish her ramparts, to ruin her 
proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandise and 
treasures to the soldier, and to raze Tyre to the 
very foundations, after having set fire to it, and 
either extirpated or dispersed all itg inhabitants. 

* By this so unexpected a fall, 'the Almighty will 
teach the astonished nations, that jie more evidently 
displays his providence by the most iricredible re¬ 
volutions of states ; and that his will alone directs 
the enterprises of men, 1 and guides them as he 
pleases, in order to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses, 
and repaired her ruins, forgot 'her former state 
of humiliation, and the guile which had reduced 
her to it. 


? Ezek. xxvii. 2. s Joe! iii. 2—8. Amo* i. 9,10. 

• Joel iii. 2, 4, 7. Amos i. 9, U). 

• Jerem. xlvii.2,6. Ezek. xxvi. S—12, & 19.xxvii. 27, *4. 

• EmIc. xxvi. 15,18, & xxvii. S3, 38. Isa. xxiii. 8, 9. 
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" She still was puffed up vith the glory of pos¬ 
sessing the empire of the sea; of being the seat of 
universal commerce; of giving birth to the most 
famous colonies ; of having within her walls mer¬ 
chants, whose credit, riches, and splendor, render¬ 
ed them equal to, the princes and great men of the 
earth ; *of being governed by a monarch, who might 
justly be entitled god of the sea : of tracing back 
her origin to the most remote antiquity ; of having 
acquired, by a long series of ages, a kind of eter¬ 
nity; and ®f having a right to promise herself an¬ 
other such eternity in times to come. 

r But since this city, corrupted by pride, by ava¬ 
rice and luxury, has not profited by the first lesson 
which God had»gnen her by the hands of the king 
of Babylon; and since, after being oppressed by all 
the forces^of the East, she has not yet learned not 
to confide any longer in the false and imaginary 
support of'her own greatness : i God foretells her 
another chastisement, which he will send upon her 
from the West, near 40p years after the first. * Her 
destruction will come from Chittim, that is, Mace¬ 
donia; from a kingdom so weak and obscure, that 
it had been despised a few- years before ; a kingdom 
whence she couli^never have expected such a blow. 
“ Tyre, possessca with an opiniun of her own wis¬ 
dom, and proud of her fleets, of her immense riches, 
which she heaped up as, mire in the streets,” and 
also protected by the whole power of the Persian 
empire, does not imagine’she has any tiling to fear 
from those new enemies, who, being situated at a 
great distance from* her, without either money, 
strength, or reputation; having neither harbours 
nor ships, and being ^juite unskilled in navigation ; 
cannot therefore, as she imagines, annoy her with 
their land forces. b Tyre looks upon herself as 

» Isa. xxiii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 12. * Ez»k. xxviii. 2. 

T Isa. xxiii. 13. z Ibid. ver. 1 I, 12 , 13. 

* I Macca. i. 1. Zech. ix. 2, 5. b Isa. xxiii. 10, 11,13. 
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impregnable, because,she is defended by lofty for* 
tifications, and surrounded on all sides by the sea 
as with a moat and a girdle: nevertheless Alex* 
ander, by filling up the arm of the sea which sepa¬ 
rates her from the continent, will force off her gir¬ 
dle, and demolish those ramparts .which served her 
as a second enclosure. 

Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen 
and as a free city, boasting no more her diadem nor 
her girdle, will be reduced, during seventy years, to 
the mean condition of a slave. c “ The Lord hath 
purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, and 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth.” d Her fall will drag after it the ruin of 
trade in general, and she will provqto all maritime 
cities a subject of sorrow and lamentation, by mak¬ 
ing them lose the present means and the future 
hopes of enriching themselves. 

* To prove, in 3 sensible manner, to-Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, 
and that all the strength ancj wisdom of man can no 
ways ward off or suspend the punishment which 
God has prepared for the pride and the abuse of 
riches, Isaiah sets before her the example of Baby¬ 
lon, whose destruction ought to have been a lesson 
to her. * This city, in which Nimrod laid the 
foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, 
the most populous, and f embellished" with more 
edifices, both public and private, than any other 
city. She was the capithl of the first empire that 
ever existed, and was founded in order to command 
over the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited 
only by families which she had bfought forth and 
sent out as so many colonies, frhose common parent 

« 

« Isa. xxiii. 9. * Ibid. ver. 1,11, 14. « Ibid. ver. 13,1*. 

* Behold the land of the Chald a;ans; this people was not till 
the Assyrians founded it for them* that dwell in the wilderness: 
they set op the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces 
thereof, and he brought it to ruin. Howl, ye ships of Tar* 
sbish; for year strength is laid waste, Isa. xxiii. 13,14. 
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she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, she is no 
more, neither Babylon nor her einpire. The citi¬ 
zens of Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and 
citadels, to render even the besieging it impracti¬ 
cable. The inhabitants had raised pompous palaces, 
to make their names immortal ; but all these forti¬ 
fications were bat as so many dens, in the eyes of 
Providence, for wild beasts to dwell in; and these 
edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or else to sink 
to humble cottages. 

After so signal an example, continues the pro¬ 
phet, shall Tyre, which is so much inferior to Ba¬ 
bylon in many respects, dare to hope that the 
menaces pronounced by rfeaven against her, viz. 
to deprive her of the empire of the sea, and destroy 
her fleets, will* not be fulfilled ? 

f To make her the more strongly sensible how 
much she has abused her prosperity, God will re¬ 
duce her, to a state of humiliation and oblivion 
during threescore and ten ycafs. 1 But after this 
season of obscurity, she will again endeavour to 
appear with the air t>f an harlot, full of charms 
and artifices, whose sole endeavours are to corrupt 
youth, and soothe their passions. To promote 
her commerce, she will use fraud, deceit, and the 
most insidious'Vrts. She will visit every part of the 
world, to collect the most rare and most delicious 
products of every country; to inspire the various 
nations of the universelwith a love and admiration 
for superfluities and splendor, and fill them with 
an aversion for the simplicity and frugality of their 
ancient manners. And she will set every engine at 
work, to renew her ancient treaties; to recover 
the confidence of her former correspondents; and 
to compensate, by a speedy abundance, the sterility 
of seventy years. 

* Thus, in proportion as the Almighty shall give 


f Isa. xxiii. 1^. 


* Ibid. ver. 1 6 . 


* Ibid. ver. 17. 
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Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and 
credit, she will return Xo her former shameful traf¬ 
fic,' which God had ruined, by stripping her of the 
great possessions which she had applied to such 
pernicious uses. 

1 But at last, Tyre, converted by the Gospel, shall 
no more be a scandal and a stumtfling-block to na¬ 
tions. She shall no. longer sacrifice her labour to 
the idolatry of wealth, but to the worship of the 
Lord, and the comfort of those that serve him. 
She shall no longer render her riches |)f:ren and 
useless by detaining them, but shall scatter them, 
like fruitful seed, from the hands of believers and 
ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God’s designs, in the prophecies just now 
cited, is to give us a just idea of a traffic, whose 
only motive is avarice, and whose fruits are plea¬ 
sures, vanity, and the corruption of morals. Man¬ 
kind look upon cities enriched by a commerce like 
that of Tyre (and it is the same with private per¬ 
sons), as happier than any other; as worthy of envy, 
and as fit (from their inddstry, labour, and the 
success of their application and conduct) to be pro¬ 
posed as patterns for the rest to copy after: but 
God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us under 
the shameful image of a woman lost to all sense of 
virtue; whose only view is to seduce and corrupt 
youth; who only soothes the passions and flatters the 
senses; who abhors modestly and every sentiment of 
honour; and who, banishing from her countenance 
every indication of shame, glories in her ignominy. 
We are not to infer from hence, that traffic is sinful 
in itself; but we should separate fr6m the essential 
foundation of trade, w hich is just and lawful when 
rightly used, the passions,of men which intermix 
w ith, and by that means pervert the order and end 
Of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches 


‘ Isa. xxiii, 16 . 
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merchants in what manner they are to carry on 
their traffic, and the uses to which they ought to 
apply their profits. 


Sect. VII. Darius writes a second letter to Alex¬ 
ander. Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The 
honour which he pays to Jaddus the high-priest, 
fie is shewn those prophecies of Daniel which 
relate to himself. The king grants great pri¬ 
vileges to the Jews, hut refuses them to the Sa¬ 
maritans. He besieges and takes Gaza, enters 
Egypt, and subdues thaj. country. He there 
lays the foundations of Alexandria , then goes 
into Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter 
Amnion, and causes himself to be declared the 
son of that god. His return into Egypt. 

* Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of 
Tyre, he had received a second letter frotp Darius, 
who at last gave him the title of king. “ l ie offer- 
“ ed him ten thousand talents (about one million 
“ five hundred thousand pounds) as a ransom for 
“ the captive princesses, and his daughter Statira 
44 in marriage, with all the country he had conquer- 
44 ed as far as"Hhe Euphrates. Darius hinted to 
“ him the inconstancy of fortune; and described, 
“ in the most pompous terms, the numberless 
44 troops who were still*under his command. Could 
44 he (Alexander) think *th at it was so very easy to 
“ cross the Euphrates, the Tygris, the Araxes, and 
“ the Hydaspes, which were as so many bulwarks 
44 to the Persian empire ? That he should not be 
“ always shut up between rocks and defiles: that 
“ they ought both to appear in an open plain, and 
44 that then Alexander would be ashamed to come 
44 before him with only a handful of men.” The 

k Plut. in Alex. p. 6S1. Quint. Curt. 1. iv. e. 5. Arrian. 
1. ii. p. 101. 
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Icing hereupon summoned a council, in which Par- 
memo was of opinion,’ that he ought to accept of 
those offers, declaring he himsell would agree to 
them, were he Alexander. “ And so would 1,” re¬ 
plied Alexander, “ were I Parmenio.” He there¬ 
fore returned the following answer: “ That he did 
“ not want the money Darius offered him: that it 
“ did not become Darius to offer a thing he no 
“ longer possessed, or to pretend to share what he 
“ had entirely lost. That in case he was the only 
** person who did not know which of thqm was su- 
“ perior, a battle would soon determine it. That 
“ he should not think to intimidate with rivers, a 
** man who had crossed so many seas. That to 
5‘ whatsoever place he might find it proper to retire, 
“ Alexander would not fail to find him out.” Da¬ 
rius, upon receiving fhis answer, lost all hopes of an 
accommodation, and prepared again for war. 

1 From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem, 
firmly resolved to snew it no more favour than he 
had done the former city; and for this reason. The 
Tyrians were so much employed in trade, that they 
quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of 
their corn and other provisions from the countries 
in their neighbourhood. m Galilee^ Samaria, and 
Judea, furnished them with the greatest quantities. 
At the time that Alexander laid siege to their city, 
he himself was obliged to send for provisions from 
those countries : he therefore sent commissaries to 
summon the inhabitants t@ submit, and furnish his 
army with whatever they might want. The Jews, 
however, desired to be excused, alleging, that they 
had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius ; and per¬ 
sisted in answering that they \\ould never acknow¬ 
ledge any other sovereign as long as he was living: 
a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only 
people who in that age acknowledged the true God? 
The Samaritans, however, did not imitate them in 


1 Joseph. Antiq. I. xi. c. 8. 


B Acts xii. 2Q. 
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this particular; for they submitted with cheerful-, 
ness to Alexander, and even sent him eight thou¬ 
sand men, to serve at the siege of Tyre, and in 
pther places. For the better understanding of 
what follows, it may be necessary for us to present 
the reader, in few words, with the state of the Sa¬ 
maritans at that’time, and the cause of the strong 
antipathy which existed between them and the 
Jews. 

I observed,* elsewhere, that the Samaritans did 
not descend from the Israelites, but were a colony 
of idolaters, taken from the countries on the other 
side of the Euphrates, whom Esaraddon, king of 
the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Sa¬ 
maria, after tjie ruin of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. These people, who % were called Cuthai, 
blended the worship of the God of Israel with that 
of their idols; and on all occasions discovered an 
enmity t® the Jews. This t hatred was much 
stronger after the return of the Jews from the Ba¬ 
bylonish captivity, before and after the restoration 
of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy 
man, Neliemiah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with 
regard to the^marrying of strange or foreign wo¬ 
men, the eviihad spread so far, that the high- 
priest’s bouse, .which ought to have been pure 
more than any other from these criminal mixtures, 
was itself polluted witA them. “ One of the sons 
of Jehoiada the high-priest, whom Josephus calls 
Manasseh, had married the daughter of Sanballat 
the Horonite; and many more had followed his ex¬ 
ample. But N%hemiah, zealous for the law of God 
which was so shamefully violated, commanded, 
without exception, all .who had married strange 
women, either to put them away immediately, or 
to depart the country. "Manasseh chose to go 
into banishment rathef than separate himself from 

*■ Neh. xiii. 28. ° Joseph. Antiquit. 

• Vol. II. History of the Assyrians. 
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his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, 
whither he was followed by great numbers, as ob¬ 
stinate in rebellion as himself; he there settled them 
under the protection of Sanballat, his father-in-law, 
who was governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom 
probably the war which broke out between Egypt 
and Persia had brought into Phoenicia), leave to 
build on mount Gerizinv near Samaria, a temple 
like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint Manasseh, 
his son-in-law, priest thereof. From /that time, 
Samaria became the asylum of all the malcontents 
of Judea. And it was this which raised the ha¬ 
tred of the Jews against the Samaritans to its 
greatest height, when they saw thatjhe latter, not¬ 
withstanding the express prohibition of the law, 
which fixed the solemn w orship of the God of Is¬ 
rael in the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless 
taised altar against altar, and temple against tem¬ 
ple, and. afforded a refuge to all who fled from Je¬ 
rusalem, to screen themselves from the punish¬ 
ment which would have been inflicted on them for 
violating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander 
laid siege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before 
observed, sent him a considerable 'body of troops; 
whereas the Jews thought they could not submit to 
him, as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an 
oath of allegiance, should 'be alive. 

Alexander, being little* used to such an answer, 
particularly after he bad obtained so many victo¬ 
ries, and thinking that all things ought to bow be¬ 
fore him, resolved, the instant h^had conquered 
Tyre, to march against the Jtfws, and punish their 
disobedience as rigorously as he had punished that 
of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, 
who governed under the Persians, seeing himself 
exposed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of 
the conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the 
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Almighty, gave orders that public prayers should 
be made to implore his assistance, and offered sa¬ 
crifices. The night after, God appeared to him in 
a dream, and bid him,, “ To cause flowers to be 
“ scattered up and down the city; to set open all 
“ the gates, and go, clothed in his pontifical robes, 
“ with all the priests, dressed also in their vest- 
“ ments, and all the rest clothed in white, to meet 
" Alexander, and not tp fear any evil from that 
“ king, inasmuch as He would protect them.” This 
command^’as punctually obeyed ; and accordingly 
this august procession, the very day after, marched 
out of the city to an eminence called # Sctpha, 
whence there was a view of all the plain, as well as 
of the temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the 
whole procession waited the qnival of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phoenicians, who were in his 
army, were persuaded that the wrath ot this prince 
was so great, that he would certainly punish the 
high-priest in an exemplary manner, ami destioy 
that city in the same manner as he had done ! \re; 
and flushed with joy upon that account, they waited 
in expectation of glutting their eyes with the calami¬ 
ties of a people to w hom they bore a mortal hatred. 
As soon as the^Jews heard of the king’s approach, 
they set out to meet him with ah the pomp before 
described. Alexander was struck at the sight of 
the high-priest, in whose mitre and forehead a 
golden plate was fixed, Ion which the name of God 
was written. The monfent the king perceived the 
high priest, he advanced toward him with an air of 
the most profound respect; bowed his body, adored 
the august nanJfe upon his front, and saluted him 
who wore it w ith a religious veneration. Then the 
Jews surrounding Alexisnder, raised their voices to 
wish him every kind of prosperity. All the spec¬ 
tators were seized with inexpressible surprise; they 
could scarce believe their eyes, and did not know 

* The Hebrew word Snpha signifies to discover from far, as 
from a tower or sentry-box. 
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"how to account for a sight so contrary to their ex¬ 
pectation, and so very*improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
astonishment, asked the king how it came to pass 
that he, who was adored by every one, adored the 
high-priest of the Jews. “ I do not (replied Alex- 
“ ander) adore the high-priest, but the God whose 
“ minister he is; for whilst I was at Dium in Ma- 
“ cedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great de- 
“ sign of the Persian war), as I was revolving by 
“ what means I should conquer Asia, thievery man, 
•** dressed in the same robes, appeared to me ina 
“ dream; exhorted me, to banish every fear, bid me 
“ cross the Hellespont boldly; and assured me that 
“ his God would march at the head of my army, 
“ and give me the victory over that of the Persians ” 
Alexander added, that the instant he saw this priest, 
he knew him by his habit, his stature, his air, and 
his face, to be the same person whom he had seen 
at Dium; that he was firmly persuaded, it was by 
the command, and under the immediate conduct of 
Heaven that he had undertaken this war; that he 
was sure he should overcome Darius hereafter, and 
destroy the empire of the Persians; and that this 
was the reason why he adored this God in the per¬ 
son of his priest. Alexander, after having thus an¬ 
swered Parmenio, embraced the, high-priest, and 
all his brethren; then walking in the midst of them, 
he arrived at Jerusalem, where lie offered sacrifices 
to God, in the temple, aftfer the manner prescribed 
to him by the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards, shewed him those 
passages intheprophecy of Daniel, ^hich are spoken 
of that monarch. I shall here give an abstract of 
them, which will plainly shew how the most distant 
events are present to the Almighty. 

p God declares by the prophet Daniel, that gran¬ 
deur, empire, and glory, ate his; that he bestows 


* Dan. ii. 20, 21, 37. 
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them on whomsoever he pleases, and withdraws 
them, in like manner, to punish the abuse of them; 
that his wisdom and power solely determine the 
course of events in all ages; 15 that he changes, ac¬ 
cording to his will, the whole face of human affairs; 
that he sets up pew kingdoms, overthrows the an¬ 
cient ones, and effaces even the very footsteps of 
them, with the same ease as the wind carries off 
the smallest chaff from the threshing-floor. 

r God’s design, in subjecting states to such asto¬ 
nishing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are 
in his presence as nothing; that he alone is the most 
High, the eternal King, the sovereign arbiter; who 
doth whatsoever he will, with supreme power, both 
in heaven and,in earth. 5 For the putting this de¬ 
sign in execution, the prophet sees an august coun¬ 
cil, in which the angels who are appointed as in¬ 
spectors and guardians of governments and kings, 
enquire into the use which they make of the autho¬ 
rity that Heaven intrusted them with, as his mi¬ 
nisters; and when tljey abuse it, these * spirits, 
zealous for the glory of their sovereign, beseech 
God to punish their injustice and ingratitude; and 
to humble their pride, by casting them from the 
throne, and causing the most abject among man¬ 
kind, to ascend it in their stead. 

* God, to make these important truths still more 
sensible, sliews Daniel four dreadful beasts who rise 
from a vast sea, in which the four winds combat 
together with fury; and* under these symbols, he 
represents to the prophet the origin, the character¬ 
istics, and fall of the four great empires, which are 

to govern the whole world successively. A dread- 

-• 

« Dan. ii. 35. ' Ibitf. iv. 32, 34., 35, 36. « Ibid, 

ver. 14. * Ibid. vii. 2, 3. 

* It was at the desire of these angels, that Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar was driven from the society of men to herd with wild 
beasts. 
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ful, but too real image,! For empires rise oat of 
tumult and confusion: they subsist by blood and 
slaughter; they exercise their power with violence 
and cruelty; they think it glorious to carry terror 
and desolation into all places; but yet, in spite of 
their utmost efforts, they are subject to continual 
vicissitudes and unforeseen reverses of fortune. 

“The prophet then relates more particularly the 
character of each of these-empires. After having 
represented the empire of the Babylonians under 
the image of a lioness, and that of the IVledes and 
Persians under the form of a bear greedy of prey, 
he draws the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by 
presenting us with some of its most striking fea¬ 
tures. Under the image of a spotted leopard, with 
four heads and four .wings, he depicts Alexander, 
in whom good and had qualities were intermixed; 
rash and impetuous in his resolutions, rapid in his 
conquests; flying with the swiftness of u. bird of 
prey, rather than marching with the weight of an 
army laden with the whole qquipage of war; sup¬ 
ported by the valour and capacity of his generals, 
four of w’bom, after having assisted him in conquer¬ 
ing his empire, divide it among themselves. 

*To this picture the prophet adds-elsewhere new 
touches. He enumerates the order of the succes¬ 
sion of the kings of Persia; he declares, in precise 
terms, that after the first three kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses, and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, 
who is Xerxes; and that lie will exceed all his pre¬ 
decessors in power and in riches; that this prince, 
puffed up with the idea of his own grandeur, which 
shall have risen to its highest pitch, will assemble 
all the people in his boundless4fominions, and lead 
them to the conquest of Greece. But as the pro¬ 
phet takes notice only of the march of this multi¬ 
tude, and does not tell us what success they met 
with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly to under- 


J>an. rii. ver. *, 5, 6. 


* Ibid. xi. 2. 
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stand, that Xerxes, an effeipinate, injudicious, and 
fearful prince, will not have the least success in any 
of his vast projects. 

7 On the contrary, from among these very Greeks, 
attacked unsuccessfully by the Persians, there will 
arise a king very different from Xerxes ; and this is 
Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, valiant mo¬ 
narch; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he 
shall extend his dominionffar and wide, and shall es¬ 
tablish an irresistible power on the ruins of the van¬ 
quished nftions: but at a time when he shall ima¬ 
gine himself to be most firmly seated on the throne, 
he shall lose his life, with* the regal dignity, and 
not.leave any posterity to succeed him in it. This 
new monarchy, losing on a sudden the splendor 
and power for which it was#so renowned under 
Alexander, shall divide itself towards the four winds 
of heaven. From its ruins there shall arise not 
only the four great kingdoms of Egypt, Syria Asia 
Minor, and Macedon, but also several other fo¬ 
reigners, or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, 
and form kingdoms out of these. 

*At length, in the eighth chapter, the prophet 
completes the description in still stronger colours, of 
the character, fjie battles, the series of successes, the 
rise and fall of these two rival empires. By the 
image he gives of a powerful ram, having two horns 
of an unequal length, he declares that the first of 
these empires shall be ^omposed of Persians and 
Medes; that its strength shall consist in the union 
of these two nations; that the Persians shall never¬ 
theless exceed the Medes in authority ; that they 
shall have a series of conquests, without meeting 
with any oppositioif; that they shall first extend 
them towards the west,* by subduing the Lydians, 
the provinces of Asia Minor and Thrace; that 


f Dan. xi. 3, 4. 


* Ibid. riii. 
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they shall afterwards tprn their arms towards the 
north, in order to subdue part of Scythia, and the 
nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that at length 
they shall endeavour to enlarge their dominions to- 
wards the south, by subjecting Egypt and Arabia } 
but that they shall not invade the nations of the 
east- 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhi¬ 
bited to Daniel, under th/e symbol of a he-goat of 
prodigious size: he perceives that the Macedonian 
army will march from the west, in ordei^to invade 
the empire of the Persians; that it will be headed 
by a warrior famous for his power and glory; that 
it will take immense marches, in quest of the ene¬ 
my, even into the very heart of his dpminions; that 
it will advance towards the enemy with such rapi¬ 
dity, as to seem not to touch the ground; that it 
will give this empire its mortal wound; entirely 
subvert it by repeated victories, and destroy 
the double power of the Persians and Medes; 
during which not one monarch, whether its 
ally or neighbour, shall give it the least suc¬ 
cour. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to 
its greatest height, Alexander, who formed its great¬ 
est strength, shall be snatched from it; and then 
there will arise, towards the four parts of the world, 
four Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly in¬ 
ferior to that of Alexander will, however, be very 
considerable. ‘ 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 
than a series of prophecies, all of them so clear, so 
exact, and so circumstantial; prophecies which go 
so far as to point out, that a prince shall die with¬ 
out leaving a single successor from among his own 
family, and that four of his generals will divide his 
empire between them ? But we must peruse these 
prophecies in the Scriptures themselves. The 
Vulgate agrees pretty nearly with the Hebrew, 
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.except in a few places, which I shall translate, 
* agreeable to the original text. 

* “ In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar, 
a vision appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first. 
And I saw in a vjsion (and it came to pass, when I 
saw, that I was at Shusban in the palace, which is 
in the province of Elam), and I saw in a vision, and 
I was by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine 
eyes, and saw, and behold there stood before the 
river a Ri m, which had two horns, and the two 
horns were high : but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came up lasF. I saw the ram push¬ 
ing westward, and northward, and southward; so 
that no beast might stand before him, neither was 
there any that could deliver out of his hand, but 
he did according to his will, and became great. 
And as I was considering, behold, an he goat came 
from the \Vest, on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground; and the goat hltd a not¬ 
able horn between his. eyes. And he came to the 
ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing 
before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his 
power. And I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was m^ved with choler against him, and 
6mote the ram, and brake his two horns, and there 
was no power ir? the ram to stand before him, but 
he cast him down to the around, and stamped upon 
him: and there w'as non»\that could deliver the ram 
out of his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very 
great: and when he was strong, the great horn was 
.broken; and ij?r it came up four notable ones 

towards the four winds of heaven.” 

A great number of very important reflections 
might. be made on the pYophecies I have now re- 
* - 

* Dan. viii. 1—8. • 

* We have not followed M. RolHn’s translation here, be¬ 
lieving it more proper to make use of our owu version of the 
Bible. 

»'VOb. V. 


I 
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peated: but these 1 shall leave to the reader’s 
understanding and religion, and will make but one 
remark; on which however I shall not expatiate so 
much as the subject might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events 
which happen in the world : and, rules, with ab¬ 
solute sway, the fate of all men in particular, of all 
cities, and of all empires; but he conceals the ope¬ 
rations of his wisdom, and the wonders of his 
providence, beneath the veil of natural causes and 
ordinary events. In all that profane history ex¬ 
hibits to us, whether sieges, or the capture of 
cities; battles won or lost, empires established or 
overthrown; there appears nothing but what is 
human and natural: God seems to have no con¬ 
cern in these things,” and we should be tempted to 
believe that he abandons men entirely to their 
views, their talents, and their passions ; if we, per¬ 
haps, except the Jewish nation, whom he considered 
as his otfn peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so re¬ 
pugnant to religion and even reason itself, God 
occasionally breaks silence, disperses the clouds 
which hide him, and condescends to discover to us 
the secret springs of his providence? by causing his 
prophets to foretel, long before the event, the fate 
he has prepared for the different nations of the 
earth. He reveals to Daniel the order, the suc¬ 
cession, and the different fmaracteristics of the four 
great empires, to which he has determined tosubject 
all the nations of the universe, viz. that of the 
Babylonians, of the Persians and* Medes, of the 
Greeks, and, lastly, that of the Romans. 

It is with the same view that fie dwells veryforcibly 
on the two most famous conquerors that ever ex¬ 
isted ; I mean Cyrus and Alexander, the one the 
founder, the other the destroyer, of the powerful 
empire of Persia. He causes the former to be called 
by his name two hundred years before his birth ; 
toretels, by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories; and 
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particularises theseveral circumstances of thetaking 
of Babylon, the like of which had never been seen 
before'. On this occasion, lie points out Alexander, 
by the mouth of Daniel, and ascribes such qualities 
and characteristics as can agree with none but him, 
and which denote him as plainly as if he had called 
him by his name. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God ex¬ 
plains himself clearly, should be considered as very 
precious; and serve as so many keys to open to our 
understating the secret methods by which he go¬ 
verns the world. These bright rays of light should 
enable a rational and religious man to see every 
thing else clearly; and make him conclude, from 
what is said of the four great empires, of Cyrus and 
Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to 
acknowledge and admire, in the several events of 
profane history, God’s perpetual care and regard 
for all men and all states, whose destiny depends 
entirely on his wisdom, his power, and his plea¬ 
sure. • 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy 
and admiration with which Alexander was filled, 
upon hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and 
advantageous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, 
he assembled the Jews, and bid them ask any fa¬ 
vour whatsoever. They answered, that their re¬ 
quest was to be allowed to live according to the law 
of their fathers, and t<\ be exempt, every seventh 
year, from their usual tribute; and for this reason, 
because they were forbidden, by their laws, in that 
year, to sowthairfields, and consequently could have 
no harvest. Alexander granted their request, and, 
upon the high-priest’s beseeching him to suffer the 
Jews, who w ere resident in Babylonia and Media, to 
live likewise agreeable to their own laws, he also in¬ 
dulged them in this particular with the utmost hu¬ 
manity; and said further, that in case any ol them 
were willing to serve under his standards, he would 
give them leave to follow their own way of worship, 

I e 
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and to observe their peculiar customs : upon which 
offer great numbers enlisted themselves. 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Sa- 
'maritans waited upon him with great pomp and 
ceremony, humbly entreating him to do them also 
the honour to visit their temple. As they had sub¬ 
mitted voluntarily to Alexander, and sent him 
succours, they imagined that they deserved his 
favour much more than the Jew's ; and flattered 
themselves that they should obtain the same, and 
even much greater indulgence. It wds in this 
view they made this pompous procession, in 
order to invite Alexander to their city; and the 
eight thousand men they had sent to serve under 
him, joined in the request made by their country¬ 
men. Alexander thanked them courteously; but 
said, that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and 
therefore had no time to lose; however, that he 
■would visit their city at his return, in case he had 
opportunity. They then besought him to exempt 
them from paying tribute evesy seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were 
Jews? They made an ambiguous answer, which 
the king not haviug time to examine, suspended 
this matter also till his return, and immediately 
continued his march towards Gaza. 

"Upon his arrival before that dty, he found it 
provided with a strong garrison, commanded by 
Betis, one of Darius s eu/tuchs. This governor, 
w ho was a brave man, and very faithful to his sove- 
reign, defended it with great vigour against Alex¬ 
ander. As this was the only inlq f or pass into 
Egypt, it was absolutely necessary for him to con¬ 
quer it, and therefore he was obliged to besiege it. 
But although every art of war was employed, not¬ 
withstanding his soldiers fought with the utmost 
intrepidity, he was however forced to lie two months 

b Diod. l.xvii. p. 526. Arrian. 1. 2. p. 101—103. Quint. 
Curt, 1. iv, c. 6, Pint, in Alex. p. 679. 
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before it. Exasperated alt its holding out so long, 
and his receiving two wounds, he was resolved to 
treat the governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, 
with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable; for he cut 
ten thousand men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their wivSs and children, for slaves. When 
Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last as¬ 
sault, was brought before him covered with honour¬ 
able wounds, instead of using "him kindly, as his 
valour a^d fidelity justly merited, this young mon¬ 
arch, who at other times esteemed bravery even in 
an enemy, fired on this occasion with an insolent joy, 
spoke thus to him : “ Betis, thou shall not die the 
death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suffer all 
those torments which vengeapee can invent.” Betis, 
looking upon the king with not only a firm, but an 
haughty air, did not make the least reply to his 
menaces,; upon which the king, more enraged by 
this disdainful silence—“ Observe,” said be, “ I be¬ 
seech you, that dumb arrogance. Has he bended 
the knee? Has he spoke so much as one submissive 
word ? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, 
and will force groans from him, if I can draw 
nothing else.” At last Alexander’s * anger rose to 
fury; his conduct now beginning to change with 
his fortune : h<j ordered a hole to be made through 
his heels,' when, a rope being put through them, 
and tied to a chariot, he caused Betis to be 
dragged round the city till he died. He boasted 
his having imitated on this occasion, Achilles, from 
whom he was descended ; w ho, as Homer relates, 
caused the d?hd body of Hector to be dragged in 
the same manner.round the walls of Troy; f as if 
a man ought ever to pride himself on having imi¬ 
tated a bad example. Both were very barbarous; 
but Alexander was much more so, in causing Betis 


* Irani dtintle r ertit in rahiem,jum turn peregrinoi ritus nova 
subeunte fortmid. Quint. Curt. 
r + Dccipit exemplar viliis imilabilc. Hoi: vt. 
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to be dragged alive; and for no other reason, but 
because he had served his sovereign with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a city with which he had 
intrusted him; a fidelity, that ought t<j*have been 
admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather 
than punished in so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found 
in Gaza to his mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his 
sister, and to his friends. He also presented Leo¬ 
nidas, his preceptor, with five hundred quintals* 
of frankincense, and a hundred quintals of myrrh; 
calling to mind a cautiop Leonidas had given him 
when but a child, and which seemed, even at that 
time, to presage the conquests this monarch had 
lately achieved. For, Leonidas, observing Alex¬ 
ander taking up whole handfuls of incense at a sa¬ 
crifice, and throw* it into the fire, said,to him: 
“ Alexander, when you shall have conquered the 
country w.hich produces these spices, you then may 
be as profuse of incense as you please; but, till that 
day comes, be sparing of what you have.” The 
monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: “ I 
send you a large quantity of incense and myrrh, in 
order that you may no longer be so reserved and 
sparing in your sacrifices to the god£” 

'As soon as Alexander had endpd the siege of 
Gaza, he left a garrison there, and turned *the whole 
power of his arms towards Egypt. In seven days’ 
march he arrived before Pmisium, whither a great 
number of Egyptians had assembled, with all ima¬ 
ginable diligence, to recognize him for their sove¬ 
reign, and make their submission. e 

The hatred these people bora to the Persians was 
so great, that it was of little consequence to them 
w ho should be their king, provided they could but 


c Diod. 1. xvii. p. 526—529. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 104—HO. 
Piut. in Alex, p.079—681. Quint. Curt. l.iv. c. 7, & 8. 
Justin. I.ix. c. 1 i. 

* A quintal is a hundred pounds’ weight, 
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meet with an avenger who would rescue them 
from the insolence and indignity with which them¬ 
selves and their religion were treated. For, how 
false soever a religion may be (and it is scarce pos¬ 
sible to imagine one more absurd than that of the 
Egyptians), so long as it continues to be the esta¬ 
blished religion, the people will not suffer it to be 
insulted, nothing affecting their minds so strongly, 
nor inflaming them to a greater degfee. Ochus had 
caused they - god Apis to be raurthered, in a manner 
highly offensive to themselves and their religion; 
and the Persians, to whom he had left the govern¬ 
ment, continued in like manner to ridicule that 
deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered 
the Persians *so odious, that, upon Amyntas’s 
coming a little before with a* handful of men, he 
found them prepared to join and assist him in ex¬ 
pelling thQ Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and 
entered into the service of Darius. He had com¬ 
manded the Grecian forces at the battle of Issus ; 
and having escaped into Syria, by the way of 
Tripoli, with four thousand men, he had there 
seized upon as many vessels as he wanted, burnt 
the rest, and 'immediately set sail towards the 
island of Cyprus, and afterwards towardsPelusium, 
which he 'took by surprise, upon feiguing that 
he had a commission, from Darius, appointing 
him governor of Egypt? in the room of Sabaces, 
killed in the battle of Issus. As soon as he found 
himself possessed of this important city, he threw 
off the mask, rfod made public pretensions to the 
crown of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of 
his coming was to expel the Persians. Upon 
this a multitude of Egyptians, who wished for no¬ 
thing so earnestly as to free themselves from these 
insupportable tyrants,-went over to him. He then 
marched directly for Memphis, the capital of the 
kingdom; when, coming to a battle, he defeated 
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the Persians, and shut them up in' the city. But, 
after he had gained this victory, having neglected 
to keep his soldiers together, they straggled up and 
down in search of plunder; which the enemy see¬ 
ing, sallied out upon such as remained, and cut 
them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the 
Egyptians had for the Persians, increased it still 
more; so that the moment Alexander appeared 
upon the frontiers, the people, who wye all dis¬ 
posed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to 
submit to him. His arrival, at the head of a power¬ 
ful army, presented them with a secure protection, 
which Amyntas could not afford them ; and, from 
this consideration, they all declared openly in his 
favour. Mazasus, who commanded in Memphis, 
finding it would be to no purpose for him to resist 
so great a force, and that Darius, his ^sovereign, 
was not in a condition to succour him; set open 
the gates of the city to the conqueror, and gave up 
eight hundred talents, about one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, and all the king’s fur¬ 
niture. Thus Alexander possessed himself of all 
Egypt, without meeting with the least oppo¬ 
sition. ^ 

At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the 
temple of Jupiter-Ammon. d This temple was situ¬ 
ated in the midst of the sandy deserts of Li¬ 
bya, and twelve days’ journey from Memphis. 
Ham, the son of Noah, first peopled Egypt and 
Libya, alter the flood ; and when idolatry began to 
gain ground in the world some tiifte after, he was 
the chief deity of these two countries in which his 
descendants had continue^. A temple was built to 
his honour in the midst of these deserts, upon a 
spot of pretty good ground, about two leagues 
broad,' which formed a kind of island in a sea of 


* Plin. lib. v. c. 9. 


Forty furlongs. 
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sand. It is he whom the Greeks call Zsis, Jupiter* 
and the Egyptians Ammon. In process of time these 
two names were joined, and he was called Jupiler- 
Ammon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally 
rash and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous 
vanity. Alexander having read in Jlomer, and 
other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of 
their heroes were represented as sons of some deity; 
and, as himself was desirous of passing lor a 
hero, he was determined to have some god for his 
father. Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupitcr-Ammon 
for this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, 
and teaching them the part they were to act. 

It would hhve been to no purpose, had any one 
endeavoured to divert him from a design which was 
great inrno other circumstances than the pride and 
extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with 
his victories, he had nlready*bcgun to assume, as 
Plutarch observes, that character of tenaciousness 
and inflexibility which will do nothing butconnnand; 
which cannot suffer advice, and much less bear op¬ 
position; which knows neither obstacles nor dan¬ 
gers •, which makes the beautiful to consist in impos¬ 
sibility ; in a tvord, which fancies itself able to over¬ 
come, not only enemies, but time, place, and the 
whole order of nature; the usual effect of a long 
series of prosperity, which subdues the strongest, 
and makes them at leif^th forget that they are men. 
We ourselves have seen a famous j'conqueror, 
who prided himself upon treading in the steps of 
Alexander, carry further than he had ever done this 
kind of savage heroism; and lay it dow n as a maxim 
to himself, never to recede from his resolution. 

* For this reason the city of Egypt, which the .Scriptures! 
call No-Ammon (the city of Ham or of Ammon J, is called by 
the Greeks jli'jmro/.ic, or the city of Jupiter. 

f Charles XII. king of Sweden. 

% Jerem. xlvi. 25. Ezek.xxx. 15. Nahum.iii. 8. 
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A. M. Alexander therefore-sets out; and going down 

Ant!? c. tbe -river from Memphis, till he came to the sea, he 
331. coasts along it; and, after having passed Canopus, 
he observes, opposite to the island of Pharos, a spot 
which seemedto bftvery well situated for the build¬ 
ing <*f a city. He himself drew the {dan of it, and 
mark^d outtiie several places where tbe temples and 
public squares wjgeto be erected.. For the building 
it, he employed Dinocrate's the architect, who had 
acquired great reputation by bis re-building, at 
Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Herostratus 
had burnt. This city he called after his own name, 
Alexandria, and it afterwards rose to be the capital 
of tbe kingdom. As its harbour, which was very 
commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 
and the Nile and the Red Sea in its neighbourhood, 
it drew all tbe traffic of the east and west; and 
thereby became, in a very little time, ope of the 
saqSjl flourishing cities in the universe. 

afiexarider had a journey to go of sixteen hundred 
stadia, or fourscore French leagues, to the temple 
of Jupiter-Ammon: and most of the way was 
through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient 
enough for the first two days’ march, before they 
arrived in the extensive dreadful solitudes; but as 
soon as they found themselves in vast plains, cover¬ 
ed with sands of a prodigious depth, they were 
seized with terror. Surrounded, as with a sea, they 
gased round as far as their 6igbt could extend, to 
dissever, if possible, some place that wasiahabited ■ 
but all m vam, for they could not perceive-tomuch 
as a single tree, nor the least footsteps of any land 
that had been cultivated. To increase their cala¬ 
mity, the water, that they had brought in goat¬ 
skins, upon camels, now failed; and there was not 
so much as a single drop in all that sandy desert, 
ihey therefore were reduced.to the sad condition 
of dying almost with thirst; not to mention tbe 
danger they were in of being buried under moun¬ 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the 
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winds; and which had formerly destroyed fifty 
thousand of Cambyses’s troops. Every thing way 
by this time scorched to so violent a degree, apd 
the air became so hot, that the men could scao&ly 
breathe; when, on a sudden, whether by chance, 
say the historians, *or the immediate indulgence of 
N Heaven, the sky was so completely overspread with 
thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a 
great relief to the army: though thfiy were still in 
want of wajer. But the storm having discharged 
itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as much as 
he wanted; and some were so parched with thirst, 
that they stood with their mouths open, and catched 
the rain as it fell. The judicious reader knows 
what judgment fie is to form of these riiarvellous 
incidents, with which historians* have thought pro¬ 
per to embellish this relation. 

They wei;e several days in crossing these deserts, 
and upon their arriving near the place where the 
oracle stood, they perceived a great number of 
ravens flying before the most advanced standard. 
These ravens, sometimes, flew to the ground when 
the army marched slowly; and, at other times, ad¬ 
vanced forward, as if it were to serve them as 
guides, till they, at last, came to the temple of the 
god. A very surprising circumstance is, that al¬ 
though this oracle be situated in the midst of an al¬ 
most boundless solitude, it nevertheless is surround¬ 
ed with a grove, so very shady, that the sun-beams 
can scarcely pierce it; not to mention that this grove 
is watered with several springs of fresh water, 
which preserve It in perpetual verdure. It is re¬ 
lated, that near this grove there is another, in the 
midst of which is a fountain, called the water, or 
fountain of the sun. At day-break it is luke-warm, 
at noon cold: but in the evening it grows warmer 
by degrees, and at midnight is boiling hot; after 
this, as day approaches, it decreases in heat, and 
continues this vicissitude for ever. , 

The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is 
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not represented under the form which painters and 
—sculptors generally give to gods; for he is made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones, and from the 
hda^ to the *navel, resembles a ram. The king 
being come into the temple, the senior priest de¬ 
clared him to be the son of Jupiter; and assured 
him, that .the god himself bestowed this name upon/ 
him. Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknow¬ 
ledged Jupiter as his father. He aftemards asked 
the priest, whether his father Jupiter had not allotted 
him the empire of the whole world? To which the 
priest, who was as much a flatterer as the king was 
vain-glorious, answered, that he should be monarch 
of the universe. At last, he enquired, whether all 
his father’s murderers had been punished; but the 
priest replied, that he blasphemed; that his father 
was immortal; but that with regard to the murder¬ 
ers of Philip, they had all been extirpated; add¬ 
ing, that he should be invincible, and afterwards 
take his seat among the deities. Having ended his 
sacrifice, he offered magnificent presents to the god, 
and did not forget the priests, who had served his 
purpose so well. 

Decorated with the splendid title of the son of 
Jupiter, and fancying himself raised above the hu¬ 
man species, he returned from his journey as from 
a triumph. From that time, in all his letters, his 
orders, and decrees, he always assumed this title: 
Alexander King, Son of Jupiter-Ammon : 
in answer to which, Olympias, his mother, one 
day made a very witty remonstrance in few words, 
by desiring him not to engage her in any quarrels 
with Juno. , 

Whilst Alexander was indulging himself in these 
chimeras, and tasting the great pleasure his vanity 
made him conceive from this pompous title, every 

f Varro apud A. Gell. 1. xiii. c. 4. 

* This passage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is 
variously explained by interpreters. 
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one derided him in secret; and some, who had not 
yet put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to re¬ 
proach him upon that account; but they paid very 
dear for that liberty, as the sequel will shew. Not 
satisfied with endeavouring to pass for the son of a 
god, and of being himself persuaded, if indeed this 
were possible, that he really was such,, he would 
'also pass for a god himself; till at last, Providence 
having brought to pass tlrrough him the events of 
which he was chosen to be the instrument, brought 
him to his Aid, and thereby levelled him with the 
rest of mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, being arrived at the Pains Marco - 
tis, which was «iot far from the island of Pharos, 
made a visit to his new city, the building of which 
was already far advanced. lie took the best me¬ 
thods possible to people it, inviting thither persons 
from all quarters, to w horn he tile red the most ad¬ 
vantageous conditions. g Ile drew to it,‘among 
others, a considerable number of Jews, by allowing 
them very great privileges; for be not only left them 
the free exercise of their religion and laws, but put 
them on the same foot in every respect with the 
Macedonians whom he settled there. From thence 
he went to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observed, that at the time this king built 
Alexandria, the use of papyrus (for writing) was 
found in Egypt. • 

h During Alexander's stay in Memphis, he settled 
the affairs of Egypt, suffering none but Macedo¬ 
nians to comn^ind the troops. He divided the 
country into district^ over each of which he ap¬ 
pointed a lieutenant, who received orders from him¬ 
self only; not thinking it'safe to intrust the general 
command of all the troops to one single person, in 
so large and populous t a country. With regard to 

* Joseph., contra Appion. 

w Arrian. 1. iii. p. 108—110, Q. Curt. 1. ir. c. 8. 
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the civil government, he invested one Doloaspes 
an Egyptian, with the whole power of it; for being 
desirous that Egypt should still be governed by its 
ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion that a 
native of Egypt, to whom they must be familiar, was 
fitter for that office than any foreigner whatsoever. 

To hasten the building of his new city, he ap¬ 
pointed Cleomenes inspector over it; with orders' 
for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. 
But this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who 
abused his authority, and oppressed the* people with 
the utmost barbarity. 

Sect. VIII. Alexander, after his return from, 
Egypt, resolves to go in pursuit of Darius. At 
his setting out, he hears of the death of that 
monarch’s queen. He causes to he pcid her the 
honours which were due to her rank. He passes 
the Euphrates md Tygris, and comes up with 
Darius. Thefamous battle of Arhela. 

‘Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt, 
set out from thence in the spring, to march into 
the East against Darius. In his way through 
Palestine, he heard news which gave him great 
uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he had ap¬ 
pointed Andromachus, \vhom be. highly esteemed, 
governor of Syria and Palestine. Andfomachus 
coming to Samaria to settle some affairs in that 
country, tfie Samaritans mutinied; and setting fire 
to the house in which he was, burnt him alive. 
It is very probable, that this was occasioned by the 
rage with which that people were fired, at their 
having been denied the samo privileges that had 
been granted the Jews, their enemies. Alexander 
was highly exasperated against them for this cruel 

action, and accordingly he put to death all those 

* 

* Diod. 1. xvii. p. 530—536. Arrian. ]. iii. p. Ill—127. 
Plutarch in Alex. p. 681—685. Q. Curt. 1. iv. c. 9—16. 
Justin. i xi. c. 12—14. 
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who had any hand in it, banished the rest from the 
city of Samaria, supplying their room with a colony 
of Macedonians, and divided the rest of their lands 
among the Jews. 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various 
affairs of the countries he left behind him, in his 
progress towards new conquests. 

• He was scarce set out, when an eunnchJbrought A. M, 
word, that Darius’s consort was just dead. Hear- 
ing this, he returned hack, and went into the tent 
of Sysiganfbis, whom lie found bathed in tears, ’ 
and lying on the ground, in the midst of the young 
princesses, who also were weeping; and near them 
the son of Darius, a child, * who was the more 
worthy of compassion, as he was less sensible to 
evils, which concerned him more than any other. 
Alexander consoled them in so kind and tender a 
manner, as plainly shewed that he himself was 
deeply and sincerely afflicted. He caused her funeral 
obsequies to be performed with the utmost splendor 
and magnificence. One of the eunuchs who super¬ 
intended the chamber, and who had been taken 
with the prificesses, fled from the camp, and ran 
to Darius, whom he informed of his consort’s death. 

The Persian monarch was seized with the most 
violent affliction upon hearing this news, particu¬ 
larly, as h&suppbsed she would not be allowed the 
funeral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But 
the eunuch undeceived him on this occasion, by 
telling him the honours which Alexander had paid 
his queen after her death, and the civilities he had 
always shewn her in her life-time. Darius, upon 
hearing these wmrds. was fired with suspicions of so 
horrid a kind, that they did not leave him a mo¬ 
ment’s quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as 
follows. “ If thou dqst still acknowledge Darius 

* Ob id iptum miterabilit, quid nondwn sentiebat calamitatem, 
maximd ex parte ad iptum redundawtem. Q. Cubt. 
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“ for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect 
“ and veneration thou owest to that great splendor 
<{ of * Mithres which enlightens us, and to this 
“ hand w hich the king stretcheth out to thee; tell 
“ me, I say, whether, in bemoaning the death of 
“ Statira, 1 do not bewail the Iea§t of her evils; and 
“ whether, as she fell into the hands of a young 
“ monarch, she did not first lose her honour, and. 
“ afterwards her life.” The eunuch, throwing him¬ 
self at Darius’s feet, besought him not to think so 
injuriously of Alexander’s virtue; nor dishonour his 
wife and sister after her death; and not to deprive 
himself of the greatest consolation he could possibly 
have in his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly persuaded, 
that the prince, who had triumphed-over him, was 
superior to the frailties of other men; that he ought 
rather to admire Alexander, as he had .given the 
Persian ladies muchstronger proofs of his virtue and 
continence, than he had given the Persians them¬ 
selves of his valour. After this, he confirmed all 
he had before said, by the most dreadful oaths and 
imprecations; and then gave him a particular ac¬ 
count of what public fame had related*, concerning 
the w isdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alex¬ 
ander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were assembled, and lifting up his‘hands to heaven, 
broke into the following prayer: “ Ye gods, who 
“ preside over the birth of men, and w ho dispose of 
“ kings and empires, grant that, after having raised 
“ the fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I 
“ may transmit it to my descendant,s with the same 
“ lustre in w hich I received it; in order that, after 
“ having triumphed over my enemies, I may ac- 
“ knowledge the favours which Alexander has 
“ shewn in my calamity to persons who, of all 
“ others, are most dear to me: or, in case the time 
“ ordained by the fates is at last come, when it 

* The Persians worshipped the sun under the name of 
Mithro. and the moon under that of Mithra. 
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“ must necessarily happen, from the anger of the 
“ gods, or the ordinary vicissitudes of human af- 
“ fairs, that the empire of Persia must end ; grant, 
“ great gods, that none but Alexander may ascend 
“ the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon 
his march, arrived with his whole army at Thap- 
sacus, where he passed a bridge that lay across the 
Euphrates, and continued his journey towards the 
Tygris, where he expected to come up with the 
enemy, parius had already made overtures of 
peace to him twice, but finding at last that there 
were no hopes of their concluding one, unless he 
resigned the whole empire to him, he therefore 
prepared himself again for battle. For this purpose, 
he assembled in Babylon an army half as numerous 
again as that which he had at Issus, and marched 
it towards Nineveh: his forces covered all the plains 
of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the 
enemy was not far off, lie caused Satmpate^ colonel 
of the cavalry, to advance at the head of a thou¬ 
sand chosen horse ; add liken isc gave six thousand 
to Mazacus, governor of the province; to prevent 
Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay waste 
the country through which that monarch was to 
pass: but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the East, this is the most 
rapid; ami*it not only receives a great number of 
■ivulets in its waves, but drags along with it great 
Hones ; so that it is named Tygris, on account of its 
irodigious rapidity, an arrow being so called in the 
Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of 
he river which *were fordable, and there the water, 
.tthe entrance, cam%up to the horses' bellies, and 
a the middle to their breasts. Having drawn up 
is infantry in the iorm of a half moon, and posted 
is cavalry on the two wings, they advanced to the 
urrent of the water wish no great difficulty, carry- 
ng their arms over their heads. The king waded 

VOL. v. K 
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on foot among the infaqtry, and was the first who 
appeared on the opposite shore, where he pointed 
ont with his hand the ford to the soldiers; it not being 
possible for him to make them hear him. But it 
was with the greatest difficulty they kept their foot¬ 
ing ; because of the slipperiness of the stones, and 
the impetuosity of the, stream. Such soldiers as 
not only carried their arms, but their clothes also, 
were much more embarrassed; for being unable to 
support themselves, they were carried into whirl¬ 
pools, unless they threw away their burthens. At 
the same time, the heaps of clothes floating up and 
down, beat down sevenal; and, as every man en¬ 
deavoured to catch at his own things, they annoy¬ 
ed one another more than the river did. It was to 
no purpose that the king commanded them, with a 
loud voice, to save nothing but their arms; and as¬ 
sured them, that he himself would compensate their 
other losses; for not one of them could hear his ad¬ 
monitions or orders, so great was the noise and tu¬ 
mult. At last, they all passed over that part of the 
Ford where the water was shallowest, and the stream 
less impetuous, and their chief loss was only that of 
a small part of their baggage. • 

It is certain, that this army might easily have 
been cut to pieces, had they been opposed by a 
general who dared to conquer; that is, to make 
ever so little opposition to their passage. But Ma- 
zeeus, who might easily have defeated them had he 
coibe up When they were crossing the fiver ih dis¬ 
order and confusion, did not arrive til! they were 
drawn up in battle array. A like good fortune had 
always attended this prince hitherto, both whfeh he 
passed the Granicus in sight cf So prodigious a mul¬ 
titude of horse and foot, Who waited his coining on 
the shore ; and also in the rocks of Cilicia, wheb hfe 
found the passes and straits quite open and defence¬ 
less, Where a small number of troops might have 
cheeked his progress. This circumstance may 
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lessen our surpriseat that excess of boldness,* which 
was his peculiar characteristic, and which perpetu¬ 
ally prompted him to encounter blindly the great¬ 
est dangers; since, as he was always fortunate, he 
never had once room to suspect himself guilty of 
rashness. 

The king, having encamped two days near the 
. river, commanded his soldiers to be ready for march¬ 
ing on the morrow; but about nine or ten in the 
evening, when the sky was calm and clear, the moon 
first lost ’its light, and appeared afterwards quite 
sullied, and, as it were, tinged witli blood. Now 
as this happened just before a great battle was go¬ 
ing to be fought, the doubtful success of which had 
already filled J;he army with sufficient disquietude, 
they were first struck with a religious awe, and af¬ 
terwards* seized with fear. They cried out, “ That 
“ heaven displayed the marks of its anger; and that 
“ they were dragged against the will of the gods, 

“ to the extremities of the earth : that rivers op- 
“ posed their passage; that the stars refused to lend 
“ their usual light; and that they could now see 
“ nothing but deserts and solitudes; that merely to 
“ satisfy the ambition of one man, so many thou- 
“ sands shed their blood ; and tliat for a man who 
“ contemned his own country, disowned his father, 

“ and pretended to pass for a god.” 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrec¬ 
tion, when Alexander, whom nothing could intimi¬ 
date, summoned the officers of the army into his 
tfent, and commanded such of the Egyptian sooth¬ 
sayers who wfefe best skilled in the knowledge of the 
stars, to declare what they thought of this pheno¬ 
menon. These kneV very well the natural causes 
of eclipses of the moon; but, without entering into 
physical arguments, they contented themselves a ith 


* A'tihtcia qnoque, qua maj ime viguit, ratio mini* ;>o/cs!; quia 
H’ntgitam in dit-nmen renit,an temere fecisiet. U. Ci in. 
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saying, that the sun nos on the side of the Greeks, 
and the moon on that of the Persians; and that, 
whenever it suffered an eclipse, it always threaten¬ 
ed the latter with some grievous calamity, whereof 
they mentioned feveral examples, all which they 
adduced as true and indisputable. Superstition 
has a surprising influence over the minds of the vul¬ 
gar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever they 
may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain 
image of religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers 
than their leaders. The answer made by/fthe Egyp¬ 
tians being dispersed among the soldiers, it revived 
their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take advantage of this 
ardour, began his march after midpight. On his 
right hand lay the Tygris, and on his left the moun¬ 
tains called Cordyai. At day-break the scouts, 
whom lie had sent to view the enemy, brought word 
that Darius was marching towards him; upon 
which, lie immediately drew up his forces in battle 
array, and set himself at their head. However, it 
was afterwards found, that they were only a detach¬ 
ment of a thousand horse that were sent out to re¬ 
connoitre, and which soon retired to the main army. 
Nevertheless, news was brought the king, that Da¬ 
rius was now but a hundred and fifty *stadiafrom 
the place where they then were. 

Not long before this some letters had'been inter¬ 
cepted, in which Darius solicited the Grecian sol¬ 
diers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing 
can reflect so great an odium on the memory of this 
prince, as an attempt of that kind ; an attempt so 
cowardly and black, and more than”once repeated. 
Alexander was in doubt with himself, whether it 
would be proper for him to read these letters in a 
full assembly, relying as much on the affection and 
fidelity of the Greeks, as on that of the Macedo¬ 
nians. But Parmenio dissuaded him from it; de- 


* Seven or eight leagues. 
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daring, that it would be dangerous even to awake 
such thoughts in the minds of soldiers; that oi\e 
only was sufficient to strike the blow; and that 
avarice was capable of attempting the most-enor¬ 
mous crimes. The king followed this prudent coun¬ 
sel, and ordered *his army to march forward. 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for 
• peace, and imagined that he had nothinglo trust 
to but his arms; nevertheless, being overcome by 
the advantageous reports which had been made to 
him of Alexander’s tenderness and humanity to¬ 
wards his family, he dispatched ten of his chief re¬ 
lations, who were to offer him fresh conditions of 
peace, more advantageous than the former; and to 
thank him for \he kiud treatment he had given his 
family. Darius had, in the former proposals, given 
him up all the provinces as far as the river Halys; 
but now Jie added the several territories situated 
between the Hellespont and thfi Euphrates^ that is, 
all he already possessed. Alexander made the fol¬ 
lowing answer: “ Tell-your sovereign, that thanks, 

“ between persons who make war against each 
“ other, are superfluous; and that, in case I have 
“ behaved with clemency towards his family, it was 
“ for my own sake, and not for his; to gratify my 
“ own inclination, and not to please him. To in- 
“ suit tfje unhappy is a thing to me unknown. I 
“ do not attack either prisoners or women, and 
“ turn my rage against such only as are armed for 
“ the fight. If Darius were sincere in his demand 
“ for peace, I then would debate on what was to be 
“ done; but sisce he still continues, by letters and 
“ by money, to spirit up my soldiers to betray me, 

“ and my friends to murder me, I therefore am de- 
“ termined to pursue him with the utmost vigour ; 

“ and that not as an enemy, but a poisoner and an 
“ assassin. It indeed becomes him to offer to 
“ yield up to me what I am already possessed of! 

“ Would he be satisfied with ranking himself as 
“ second to me, without pretending to be my equal, 
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“ J might possibly theft hear him. Tell him that 
“ the world will not permit two suns, nor two sove- 
“ reigns. Let him therefore choose either to sur- 
“ render to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not 
“ flatter himself with the hopes of better success 
“ than he has hitherto had.” Darius’s proposals 
are certainly not reasonable; but then, is Alexan¬ 
der’s answer much more so? In the former we 
behold a prince, “who is not yet sensible of his own 
weakness, or, at least, who cannot prevail with 
himself to otvn it; and in the latter, we *!?ee a mo¬ 
narch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and 
carrying his pride to su£h an excess of folly, as is not 
to be paralleled: “ The world will not permit two 
suns, nor two sovereigns.” If this 1 'be greatness, 
and not bombast, I d“b not know' what can ever de¬ 
serve the latter name. The ambassadors having 
leave to depart, returned back, and told Darius that 
he must now prepare for battle. The latter pitch¬ 
ed his camp near a village called Gaugamela, and 
the river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from Arbeia. I jc had before levelled the 
spot which he pitched upon for the field of battle, 
in order that his chariots and cavalry might have 
foil room ta act; recollecting, that his engaging in 
the straits of Cilicia had lost him the battle fought 
there. At the same time, he had prepared caltraps* 
to annoy the enemy’s horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued 
four days in the place he then was, to rest hjs army, 
and surrounded his camp with trenches and pali¬ 
sades ; for be was determined to leave all his bag¬ 
gage and the useless soldiersjin it, and march the 
remainder against the enemy, with no other equi¬ 
page than the arms they carried. Accordingly, he 
set out about nine in the evening, in order to fight 

• 

* A ealtrap is an instrument composed of iron spikes. Se¬ 
veral of these arc laid k> the fields through which the cavalry 
is to march, in order that they may vup into the horses’ feet. 
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Darius at day-break; who, upon this news, had 
drawn up his army in order’of battle. Alexander 
also marched in battle-array ; for both armies were 
within two or three leagues of each other. When 
he was arrived at the mountains, where he -could 
discover the enemy’s whole army, he halted ; and, 
having assembled his general officers, as well Ma¬ 
cedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 
that place. The latter opinion being followed, be¬ 
cause it i|as judged proper for them to view the 
field of battle, and the manner in which the enemy 
was drawn up, the army encamped in the same or¬ 
der in which it had marched; during which Alex¬ 
ander, at the head of his light infantry, and his royal 
regiments, marched round the plain in which the 
battle was to be fought. 

Beingf returned, he assembled his general officers 
a second .time, and told them that there was no oc¬ 
casion for his making a speech, because their cou¬ 
rage and great actions were alone sufficient to ex¬ 
cite them to glory; lUat lie desired them only to re¬ 
present to the soldiers, that they were not to fight, 
on this occasion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all 
Asia, w hich would be possessed by him who should 
qqnquer; and that, after having gone through so 
many province^, and left behind them so great a 
number of rivers and mountains, they could secure 
their retreat no otherwise than by gaining a com¬ 
plete victory. After this speech, he ordered them 
to take some repose. 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack 
the enemy iif the night-time, alleging that they 
might casjly be defagted, if fallen upon by surprise, 
and in the dark; but the king answered, so loud, 
that all present might hear him, that it did not 
become Alexander to steal a victory, and therefore 
he was resolved to fight and conquer in broad day¬ 
light. This w as a haughty, but, at the same time, 
a prudent answer; for it was running great hazard, 
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to fall upon so numerous an army in the night-time, 
and in an unknown country. Darius, fearing he 
should be attacked at unawares, because he had not 
intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to continue 
the \vhole night under arms, which proved of the 
highest prejudice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always 
to consult the soothsayers, observing very exactly 
whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the fa¬ 
vour of the gods, finding himself upon the point of 
fighting a battle, the success of which wtas to give 
empire to the conqueror, sent tor Aristander, in 
whom he reposed the greatest confidence. He then 
shut himself up with the soothsayer, to make some 
secret sacrifices; and afterwards offered up victims 
to * Fear, which he .doubtless did to prevent his 
troops from being seized with dread, at the sight of 
the formidable army of Darius. The soothsayer, 
dressed in his vestments, holding vervahr, with his 
head veiled, first repeated the prayers which the king 
was to address to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Vic¬ 
tory. The whole being ended, Alexander went to 
bed, to repose himself during the remaining part of 
the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without 
some emotion, the consequence of the battle which 
was upon the point of being fought, he could not 
sleep immediately. But his body being oppressed, 
in a manner, by the anxiety of his mincf, he slept 
soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual cus¬ 
tom : so that when his generals were assembled at 
day-break before his tent, to receive his orders, they 


awakened him, and seeming.surprised to find him in 
so calm and sweep a sleep, just as he was going 
to fight a battle, in w hich his whole fortune lay 
at stake: “ How is it possible (said Alexander) for 


were greatly surprised to hnd he was not awake; 
upon which they themselves commanded the soldiers 
to take some refreshment. PaKmenio having atlast 


* We must read in Plutarch <po£tu instead of po'iCui. 
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us not to be calm, since the enemy is coming to 
deliver himself into our hands?” Immediately he 
took up his arms, mounted his horse, and rode 
up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to 
maintain, and, if possible, to surpass their an¬ 
cient fame, and the glory they had hitherto ac¬ 
quired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine 
.they see the fate of the engagement painted in the 
face of their general. As for Alexander, he had 
never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so 'resolute. 
The sererlity and security which they observed in 
him, were in a manner so many assurances of the 
victory. . 

There was a great difference between the two 
armies with respect to numbers, but much more so 
with regard to courage. That of Darius consisted 
at * leasf of six hundred thousand foot, anil forty 
thousand .horse; and the other of no more than 
forty thoifsand foot, and sevey or eight thousand 
horse: but the latter was all fire and strength; 
whereas, on the side of the Persians, it was a pro¬ 
digious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; f an 
empty phantom rather than a real army. 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same 
array. The forces were drawn up in two lines, the 
cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle; the one and the other being under the 
particular’conduct of the chiefs of each of the dif¬ 
ferent nations that composed them, and command¬ 
ed in general by the principal crown officers. The 
front of the battle (under Darius) was covered with 
twm hundred ^hariots, armed with scythes, and with 
fifteen elephants, that king taking his post in the 
centre of the first Uhe. Besides the guards, which 
were the flower of his‘forces, he also had fortified 
himself with the Grecian infantry, w hom he had 

• 

* According to several historians it amounted to upwards of 
a million of men. 

+ Nomina veritis quam auxilia. Q. Ccrt. 
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drawn up near his person ; believing this body only 
capable pf opposing tfie Macedonian phalanx. As 
his army spread over a much greater space of ground 
than that of the enemy, he intended to surround, 
and to charge them, at one and the same time, 
both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the second line, that 
in case they should be gharged in their rear, to 
face about to that side; or else to draw up their 
troops in form of a gibbet, and cover tl^sir wings, 
in case the enemy should charge them in flank. He 
had posted, in the front of his first line, the great¬ 
est part of his bow-men, slingers, hurlers of jave¬ 
lins, in order that these might make head against 
the chariots armed with scythes ; and frighten the 
horses, by discharging at them a shower of arrow s, 
javelins, and stones. Those who led on the wings, 
were ordered to extend them as wide as. possible; 
but in such a mannfer as not to weaken the main 
body. As for the baggage and the captives, among 
whom were Darius’s mother and children, they 
were left in the camp, under a small guard. Par- 
menio commanded, as he had always done, the left 
wing, and Alexander the right. 

When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, 
who had been shewn the several places where the 
caltraps were hid, extended more and' more to¬ 
wards the right to avoid them; and the Persians 
advanced forward in proportion. Darius, being 
afraid lest the Macedonians should draw him from 
the spot of ground he had levelled, and carry him 
into another that was rough and uneven, where his 
grmed chariots could not act, commanded the ca¬ 
valry in his left wing, whicli spread much farther 
than that of the enemy’s right, to march right for¬ 
ward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians in 
flank, to prevent them from, extending their line 
further. Then Alexander dispatched against them 
the body of horse in his service commanded by 
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Menidfts; but. as these were .not ahle to make head 
against the enemy, because of their prodigious num¬ 
bers, he reinforced them with the Pmonians, whom 
Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry. 
The barbarians gave way at first, but soon returned 
to the charge. Besides the advantage of numbers, 
they had that also of their coats of mail, which sc- 
.cured themselves and their horses much more. 
Alexander’s cavalry was .much annoyed : however, 
they sustained the charge with great hravery, and 
at last pu> them to flight. 

Upon this, the Persians drove the chariots arm¬ 
ed with scythes against the Macedonian phalanx, 
in order to break it, but with little success. The 
noise which the soldiers who formed that body 
made, by striking their sworcU against their buck¬ 
lers, and. the arrows which flew on all sides, fright¬ 
ed the horses, and made a great number of them 
turn back*against their own troops. Others, laying 
hold of the horses’ bridles, pulled the videos down, 
and cut them to pieces. Part of the chariots drove 
between the battalions, which opened to make way 
for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which 
means they did little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in 
motion in order to charge him, employed a strata¬ 
gem to encourage his soldiers. When the battle 
was at* the hottest, and the Macedonians were in 
the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, 
clothed in his w hite robes, holding a branch of lau¬ 
rel in his hand, advances among the troops as he 
had been instructed by the king: and, crying that 
he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander’s head 
(a sure omen of victory), he shewed with his finger 
the pretended bird to.the soldiers; who relying 
upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied they 
also saw it; and thereupon renewed the attack 
with greater chearfulness and ardour than ever. 
Then the king perceiving that Aretas, after having 
charged the cavalry, and put them into disorder, 
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upon their advancing to surround his right wing, 
had begun to break the foremost ranks of the main 
body of the barbarian army; marched to support 
him with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke! the enemy’s left wing, which had already 
begun to give way; and without pursuing the forces 
which he had thrown into disorder, he wheeled to 
the left, in order to fall upon the body in which 
Darius had posted himself. The presence of the 
two kings inspired both sides with new vigour. 
Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alexander 
on horseback ; both surrounded with their bravest 
officers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to 
save the lives of their respective princes, at the 
hazard of their own. The battle war obstinate and 
bloody. Alexander, having wounded Darius’s 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians, as w^ll as the 
Macedonians, imagined that the king was killed; 
upon which the former, breaking aloud into the 
most dismal lamentations, the whole army was 
seized with the greatest consternation. The rela¬ 
tions of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away 
with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot; 
but those who were at his right, took him into.the 
centre of their body. Historians relate, that this 
prince, having drawn his scimitar, reflected w'hether 
he ought not to lay violent hands* upon himself, 
rather than fly in an ignominious manner: but, per¬ 
ceiving from his chariot that his soldiers still fought, 
he was ashamed to forsake them; and, as he was 
wavering between hope and despair, the Persians 
retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks; when it 
could no longer be called a battle, but a slaughter. 
Then Darius, turning about hte chariot, fled with 
the rest; and the conqueror was now wholly em¬ 
ployed in pursuing him. 

Whilst all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful; 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in 
great danger. A detachment of the Persian, In- 
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dian, and Parthian horse, wjiich were the best in 
all the Persian army, having broke through the in¬ 
fantry on the left, advanced to the very baggage. 
The moment the captives saw them arrive in the 
camp, they armed themselves with every thing that 
catne first to hand, and joining the cavalry, rushed 
upon the Macedonians, who were now charged 
both before and behind. They, at the same time, 
told Sysigambis, that Darius had. won the battle 
(for this they believed); that the whole baggage 
was plundered, and that she was now going to re¬ 
cover her liberty. But this princess, who was a 
woman of great wisdom, thopgh this new r s affected 
her in the strongest manner, could not easily give 
credit to it; atjd being unwilling to exasperate, by 
too hasty a joy, a conqueror, v'ho had treated her 
with so much humanity, did not discover the least 
emotion ;* (lid not once change countenance, nor let 
drop a single word; but, in her usual posture, calmly 
waited till the event should denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, 
had dispatched a messenger to Alexander to ac¬ 
quaint him with the danger to which the camp was 
exposed, and to receive his orders. “ Above all 
“ things (said the prince) let him not weaken his 
“ main body; let him not mind the baggage, but 
“ apply himself wholly to the engagement; for vic- 
“ tory will hot only restore us our o wn possessions, 
“ but also give those of the enemy into our hands.” 
The general officers, who commanded the infantry 
which formed the centre of the second line, seeing 
the enemy were going to make themselves masters 
of the camp an*d baggage, made a half-turn to the 
right, in obedience *o the order which bad been 
given, and fell upon the Persians behind, many of 
whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to 
retire; but as these were horse, the Macedonian 
foot could not follow Chem. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to 
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fiiuch greater peril. MaZseus, having rUshfed upon 
him With all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians 
in flank, and began to surround them. Immedi¬ 
ately Parmfenio sent Alexander advice of the danger 
he was in; declaring, that in case he were not itii- 
iroediately succoured, it Would r be impossible for 
him to keep his soldiers together. The prince was 
actually in pursuit of Darius, and fancying he was 
almost Come up with him, rode with the Utmost 
speed. He flattered himself, that he should abso¬ 
lutely put an end to the war, in case hi could but 
seize his person. But, upon this hews, he turned 
about, in order to succour his left wing, shuddering 
With rage to see his prey and victory torn in this 
manner from hith; and compiainingngainst fortune, 
for having favoured .Darius more in his flight, than 
himself in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy’s horse 
who had plundered the baggage; returning in 
good ttvder, and retiring, not as soldiers who ha'd 
betett defeated, but almost as if they had gained the 
victory. And now the battle became more obsti¬ 
nate than before; for, the barbarians marching 
close in columns, not in order of battle, but of 
march, it was very difficult to break through them ; 
and they did not amuse themselves with throwing 
javelins, nor with wheeling about, according to 
their ushal custom; but than engaging against man, 
each did all that lay in his power to unhorse his 
ehethy. Alfexander lost threescore of hfe guards 
ih this attack. Hephfestion, Cosnus, and Meoidas, 
tvCtb tvOUnded in it; however h§ triumphed on 
Wife dcCasron, and all the barbarians were cut to 
jMbfcts, fckcept such as forced *their way through his 
SquadrOnS. * 

Doting this, news had heen brought Muzifeus 
that Darius was defeated; uport which, being greatly 
alarmed and dejected by the ill success O'f that 
foc/naWft, though the advantage Was entirely Oil his 
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side, he cteased to charge |he enemy, who were 
now in disorder, so briskly as before. Parmehio 
could not conceive how it came to pass, that the 
battle, which before was carried on so warmly, 
should slacken on a sudden: however, like ail able 
commander, who seizes every advantage, solely 
intent upon inspiring his soldiers with fresh vigour, 
he observed to them, that the terror which spread 
throughout the enemy’s ranks, vva? the forerunner 
of their defeat; and fired them with the notion 
how glorious it would be for them to put the last 
hand to the victory. Upon this exhortation, they 
recovered their former hopes and bravery; and 
transformed on a sudden, as it were, into other 
men, they gavq their horses the rein, and charged 
the enemy with so much fury, as threw them into 
the greatest disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alex¬ 
ander camp up at that instant, and overjoyed to find 
the scale turned in his favour, # and the enemy en¬ 
tirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with.Parme- 
nio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as.far as Ar- 
bela, where he fancied*he should come up with that 
monarch and all his baggage; but Darius had only 
just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey to the 
enemy, with his bow and shield. 

Such ,was the success of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, 
the Persians lost three hundred thousand men, be¬ 
sides those who were taken prisoners; which, at 
least, is a proof that the loss was very great on their 
side. That of Alexander was very inconsiderable, 
he not losing, according to the last-mentioned au¬ 
thor, twelve hundred men, most of whom were 
horse. This engagement was Fought in the month 
of # October, about the 9ame time, that, two years A. M. 
before, the battle of Issus was fought. As Gau- 307 *■ 
gimela, in Assyria, the spat where the two armies An y j0 ‘ ' 

* The tfrfitath, ctfftfl by the Greeks BtiedromitUt, towers 
partly to our-month of October. 
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engaged, was a small place of very little note, this 
was called the battlfe of Arbela, that being the 
nearest city to the field of battle. 


Sect. IX. Alexander possesses Mmself of Arbela, 
Babylon , Susa, Persepolis; and finds immense 
riches in those cities. At a banquet he sets fire 
to the palace'of Persepolis. 

k Alexander’s first care, after his obtaining the 
victory, was to offer magnificent sacrifices to the 
gods by way of thanksgiving. He afterwards re¬ 
warded such as had signalized themselves remark¬ 
ably in the battle; bestowed riches -upon them with 
a very liberal hand, dnd gave to each of them houses, 
employments, and governments. But, being de¬ 
sirous of expressing more particularly his gratitude 
to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalis¬ 
simo against the Persians, he gave orders for abo¬ 
lishing the several tyrannical institutions that had 
started up in Greece; that the cities should be re¬ 
stored to their liberties, and all their rights and pri¬ 
vileges. He wrote particularly to the Plataeans, de¬ 
claring, that it was his desire their city should be re¬ 
built, to reward the zeal and bravery by which their 
ancestors had distinguished themSfelves, in defend¬ 
ing the common liberties of Greece. He also sent 
part of the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy; 
to honour, after the lapse of so many years, the 
good-will and courage of Phayllus the wrestler, a 
native of their country, ' who (whilst war was carry¬ 
ing on by the Medes, and when all the rest of the 
Greeks that were settled in Italy had abandoned the 

• ' ■ 

k Diod. 1. xvii. p. 538—54t>. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 127—133. 
Plut. in Alex. p. 685—688. Quint. Curt. 1. v. c. I—7. Justin. 
1. xi. c. 14. 

1 Herodotus relates this history in very few words, 1. viii. 
c. 47. 
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true Grecians, imagining they were entirely undone) 
fitted out a galley at his own expence, and sailed to 
Salamis, to partake of the danger to which his coun¬ 
trymen were at that time exposed. So great a 
friend and encourager, says Plutarch, was Alex¬ 
ander, of every kind of virtue; considering himself 
obliged in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
•of all great actions; to give them the immortality 
they merited, and propose them to posterity, as so 
many models for their imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, with very few attend¬ 
ants, had rode towards the river Lycus. After 
crossing it, several advised fiim to break down the 
bridge, because the enemy pursued him. But he 
made this gerthrous answer,* “ That life was not 
“ so dear to him, as to make him desire to preserve 
“ it by the destruction of so many thousands of his 
“ subjects'and faithful allies, who, by that means, 

“ would be delivered up to the rfiercy of the enemy; 

“ that they had as much right to pass over this 
“ bridge as their sovereign, and consequently that 
“ it ought to he as open to them as to himself.” 
After riding a great number of leagues full speed, he 
arrived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled 
towards Media, over the Armenian mountains, fol¬ 
lowed by his nobility, and a few of his guards. 
The reaspnof his going that way was, his suppos¬ 
ing that Alexander would proceed towards Baby¬ 
lon and Susa, there to enjoy the fruits of his vic¬ 
tory; besides, a numerous army could not pursue 
him by this road; whereas, in the other, horses and 
chariots might advartce with great ease; not to men¬ 
tion that the country \yas very fruitful. 

A few davs after’.Arbel t a surrendered to Alexan¬ 
der, who found in it a great quantity of furniture 
belonging to the crown, rich clothes, and other pre- 
• 

* Non ita sc taluti tux vcllc consultum, ut tot millia sociorutn 
hosti objiciut: dcberc et aliis fuga viam pcuerc, qua patuent sih, 
Justin. 

'H' 1* TT1» 
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cious articles, with four thousand talents (about 
775,000/.). all the riches of the army, which 
Darius had left there at his setting out against 
Alexander, as was before observed. But he was 
soon obliged to leave that place, because of the dis¬ 
eases that spread in ins camp, occasioned by the 
infection of the dead bodies which covered all the 
field of battle. This prince advanced therefore 
over the plains towards feabylon, and, after four 
days’ march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, 
is seen the celebrated fountain which throws out 
bitumen, in such quantities, that, we are told, it 
was used as cement fn building the walls of Ba- 
bylon. 

But what Alexander admired molt, was a great 
gulph, whence streamed perpetually rivulets of 
fire, as from an inexhaustible spring; and a flood 
of naphtha, which overflowing, from the. prodigious 
quantities of it, foVrned a great lake pretty near 
the gulph. This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, 
but has one quality more, viz. its catching fire so 
very suddenly, that, before it touches a flame, it 
takes fire merely from the light that surrounds the 
flame, and sets the air between both on fire. The 
barbarians, being desirous of shewing the king the 
strength and subtile nature of this combustible sub¬ 
stance, scattered several drops of it up and down 
after his arrival in Babylon, in that street which went 
op to the house he had chosen for his residence. 
After this, going to the other end of the street, they 
brought torches near the places where those drops 
were fallen (for it was night), and'the drops which 
were nighest the torches taking fire on a Budden, 
the flarhe ran in an instant to the other end; by 
Which means the whole street seemed in one gene¬ 
ral conflagration. 

When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazseus, 
Who had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, 
surrendered himself, with his children, who were 
grown up, and gave the city into his hands. The 
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king was very well pleased-with his arrival; for he 
would have met with great difficulties in besieging 
a city of such importance, and so well provided 
with every thing. Besides his being a person of 
quality, and very brave, he had also acquired great 
honour in the kst battle; and others might be 
prompted, from the example he set them, to imi- 
• tate him. Alexander entered the city at the head 
of his whole army, as if he had been marching to a 
battle. The walls of Babylon were lined with peo¬ 
ple, notwithstanding the greatest part of the citi¬ 
zens were gone out to meet him, from the impa¬ 
tient desire they had to se?e their new sovereign, 
whose renown had far outstripped his march. Ba- 
gophanes, governor of the fortress, and guardian 
of the treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal than 
^lazaeus* strewed the streets with flowers, and 
raised on'both sides of the way silver altars, which 
smoked not only with frankincense, but the most 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last ofall came 
the presents which ware to be made the king, viz. 
herds of cattle, and a great number of horses; as 
also lions and panthers, which were carried in 
cages. After these the magi walked, singing hymns 
after the manner of their country; then the Chal¬ 
deans, accompanied by the Babylonish soothsayers 
and musicians :’it was customary for the latter to 
sing the praises of their kings to their instruments; 
and the Chaldeans tq. observe the motion of the 
planets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The 
rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry, of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuous, 
that imagination can scarce conceive their magni¬ 
ficence. The king caused the people to walk after 
hie infantry, and himself, surrounded with his 
gqards, and seated on a chariot, entered the city; 
and from thence rode Jo the palace, as in a kind of 
triumph. The next day he took a view of all Da* 
rius’s money and moveables. Of the moneys which 
he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraor- 
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dinary recompence, te each Macedonian horse- 
man six miner (about fifteen pounds); to each fo¬ 
reign horseman two mince (about five pounds;) 
to every Macedonian foot soldier, two mince; 
and to every one of the rest, two months of 
their ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant to 
the advice of the magi, with whom he had several 
conferences, for the rebuilding the temples which 
Xerxes bad demolished; 'and, among others, that 
of Belus, w ho was held in greater veneration at Ba¬ 
bylon than any other deity, lie gave the govern¬ 
ment of the province to Mazasus, and the command 
of the forces he left there, to Apollodorus of Am- 
phipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hu>ry and tumult 
of war, still preserved a love for the sciences. He 
used often to converse with the Chaldeans, w>tm 
had always applied themselves to the study of astro¬ 
nomy from the earliest times, and gained great fame 
by their knowledge in it.* They presented him 
with astronomical observations, taken by their pre¬ 
decessors during the space of 1 <>03 years, which 
consequently went as far backward as the age of 
Nimrod. These were sent by Callisthenes, who 
accompanied Alexander, to Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had 
done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 
to the discipline of his forces. The people, even 
from a religious motive, abygtfidoned themselves to 
pleasures, to voluptuousness, and the most infa¬ 
mous excesses; nor did ladies, though of the high¬ 
est quality, observe any decorum, oe shew the least 
reserve in their .licentiousness, but gloried therein, 
so far from endeavouring to conceal it, or blush¬ 
ing at their enormity. It'must be confessed, that 
this army of soldiers, which had triumphed over 
Asia, after having thus enervated themselves, and 
rioted, as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the 
city of Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would 
* Porphyr. apud Simplic.in lib. ii. dt Casio. 
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have been scarce able to complete their exploits, 
had they been opposed by an enemy. But, as 
they were reinforced from time to time, these irre¬ 
gularities were not so visible; forAmyntas brought 
six thousand foot and five hundred Macedonian 
horse, which were»sent by Antipater ; and six hun¬ 
dred Thracian horse, with three thousand five hun¬ 
dred foot of the same nation; besides four thou¬ 
sand mercenaries from feloponnfesus, with near 
four hundred horses. 

The aboVe-mentioned Amvntas had also brought 
the king fifty Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen 
of the highest quality in the Country, to serve as his 
guards. These youths waited upon him at table, 
brought him his horses when in the field, attended 
upon him in parties of hunting and kept guard at 
tfip door of his apartment by turns : and these were 
the first steps to the highest employments both in 
the army and the stale. * 

After Alexander had left Babylon, ho entered the 
province of Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruit¬ 
ful, and productive of every thing valuable, which 
made him continue the longer in it. But lest indo¬ 
lence should enervate the courage of his soldiers, 
he proposed prizes for such of them as should exert 
the greatest bravery; and appointed as judges of 
the action^ of th*ose who should dispute this ho¬ 
nour, persons, who themselves had been eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the proofs o{^bravery which each soldier 
had given in the former battles; for on these only 
the prizes were to be bestowed. To each of the 
eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he 
gave a regiment, consisting of a thousand men; 
whence those officers were called Chiliarchi. This 
was the first time that regiments were composed 
of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted 
before but of five hundred, and had not yet been 
the reward of valour. The soldiers ran in crowds 
to. view this illustrious sight, not only as eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the actions of all, but as iudares over the 
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, • judges themselves; because they might perceive 
very easily, whether rewards were bestowed on 
merit, or merely by favour; a circumstance in which 
soldiers can never be imposed upon. The prizes 
seem to have been distributed with the utmost 
equity and justice. • 

He likewise made several very advantageous 
changes in military discipline, as established by his 
predecessors; fq‘r he formed one single body of his 
whole cavalry, without shewing any regard to the 
difference of nations, and appointed suen officers to 
command them, as they themselves thought fit to 
nominate; whereas before, the horse of every nation 
used to fight under its own particular standard, and 
was commanded by a colonel of its*’country. The 
trumpet’s sound used to be the signal for the 
march; but as it very frequently could net be well 
heard, because of the great noise that Is made in 
decamping, he gavfc orders that a standard should 
be set up over his tent, which might be seen by his 
whole army. He also app»inted fire to be the sig¬ 
nal in the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, 
where he arrived twenty days after his leaving Baby¬ 
lon. As he came near it, Abutites, governor of 
the province, sent his son to meet him, with a pro¬ 
mise to surrender the city into his hands,; whether 
he was prompted to this froiq his own inclination, 
or did it in obedience to the orders of Darius, to 
amuse Alexander with the hopes of plunder, the 
king gave this young nobleman a very gracious 
reception, who conducted him to thfcriver Choaspes, 
the waters of which are so famous, upon account 
of their exquisite taste.,”* The kings of Persia 
never drank of any other; and, whithersoever they 
went, a quantity of it, after having been put over 
the fire, was always carried after them in silver 
vases. It was here that Abutites came to wait upon 


* Herod, lib. i. c. 188. 
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him, bringing presents worthy of a king; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and 
twelve elephants which Darius had sent for from 
India. Being come into the city, he took immense 
$ums out of the treasury, with fifty thousand* 
talents of silver in ore and ingots, besides move¬ 
ables, and a thou'sand other things of infinite value. 
This wealth was the produce of the exactions im¬ 
posed for several centuries upon the common peo¬ 
ple, from whose sweat and poverty immense reve¬ 
nues wer<| raised. Die Persian monarchs fancied 
they had amassed them for their children and pos¬ 
terity; but, in one hour, thjy fell into the hands of 
a foreign king, who was able to make a right use 
of them; for Alexander seemed to be merely the 
guardian or trustee of the imijiense riches which he 
found hoarded up in Persia; and applied them to 
no other, use than the rewarding of merit and 
courage.• 

Among other things, there were foupd f five 
thousand quintals of Hermione J purple, the finest 
in the world, which had been treasured up there 
during the space of one hundred and ninety years; 
notwithstanding which, its beauty and lustre were 
no ways diminished. 

Here likewise was found a part of the rarities 
which Xerxes .had brought from Greece; and, 
among -others, the brazen statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, whjch Alexander sent afterwards 
to Athens, where they were standing in § Arrian’s 
time. 


* About seven millions five hundred thousand pounds. 

f The reader will an idea of the prodigious value of 
th|a, when he is told, that this purple was sold at the rate of a 
hundred crowns a pound. The quintal is a hundred weight of 
Paris. 

| Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple 
was dyed. • 

| What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander, in regard to the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, is attributed by other 
historians to other princes. 
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The king being resolved to march into Persia, 
appointed Archelaus governor of the city of Susa, 
with a garrison ot three thousand men; Mazarus, 
one of the lords of his court, was made governor of 
the citadel, with a thousand Macedonian soldiers, 
who could not follow him by reason of their great 
age. He gave the government of Susiana to Abu- 
tites. 

He left Darius’s mother and children in Susa, 
and having received from Macedonia a great quan¬ 
tity of purple stuffs and rich habits, mad/: aftci the 
fashion of the country, he presented them to Sysi- 
gambis, together with tljeartificers who hud w rought 
them; for be had paid her every kind of honour, 
and loved her as tenderly as if she, had been his 
mother. He likewise commanded the messengers 
to tell her, that in case she was pleased with those 
stuffs, she might make her grandchildren,fearn the 
art of w-eaving them, by way of amusement; and to 
give them as presents to whomsoever they should 
think proper. At these words, the tears w hich fell 
from her eyes shewed but tod evidently how greatly 
she was displeased with these gifts, and how insult¬ 
ing she considered the message; the working in wool 
being considered by the Persian women as the high¬ 
est ignominy. Those who carried these presents, 
having told the king that Sysigambi? was very much 
dissatisfied, he thought himself obliged to'make an 
apology for what lie had done, and administer some 
consolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a visit, 
when he spoke thus: “Mother, thestuft'inwhichyou 
“ see me clothed, was notonlya presentfrom my sis- 
“ ters, but wrought by their fingers.*' Hence I beg 
“ you to believe, that the custom of my country mis- 
“ led me; and do not consider that as insult, which 
“ was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have 
“ not as yet done anything which I knew interfered 
“ with your manners and customs. I was told, that 
“ among the Persians it is a sort of crime for a son 
“ to seat himself in his mother’s presence, without 
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“ first obtaining her leave. .You are sensible how 
“ cautious I have always been in this particular; 
“ and that 1 never sat down, till you had first laid 
“ your commands upon me to do so. And every 
“ time that you were going to fall prostrate before 
“ me, I only ask you whether 1 would suffer it? As 
“ the highest testimony of the veneration 1 have for 

you, I have always called you by the tender 
“ name of mother, though this belongs properly 
“ to Olympias alone, to whom I owe my birth.” 

What It have just now related, may suggest two 
reflections, both which, in my opinion, are very 
natural, and at the same time of the utmost im¬ 
portance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians 
(so vain and haughty in otliorj'espects) carried the 
veneration they shewed their patents. The reader, 
doubtless,.remembers, that Cyrus the Croat, in the 
midst of his conquests, and aj the most brilliant 
era of his good fortune, would not accept of the 
advantageous offer marie him by Cyaxares, bis 
uncle, of giving him his daughtertfr marriage, and 
Media for her dowry, till he had first advised with 
his father and mother, and obtained their consent. 
* History informs us, here, that among the Persians, 
a son, how great and powerful soever he might be, 
never dared to seat himself before bis mother, till 
he had fif*st obtained her leave; and that to do 
otherwise was considered as a crime. Alas ! how' 
widely different are our manners! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several 
valuable footsteps of tli.it happy simplicity which 
prevailed in ancient times, when it was the custom 
for ladies, though of the greatest distinction, to 
employ themselves in useful and sometimes labo¬ 
rious works. Every one knows what is told us in 
Scripture to this purpose concerning Rebecca, 

* Scio apud voi, filium in conspeelu mutris nefas esse considere, 
nisi cum iliapermisit. Q. Curt. 
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Rachael, and several others. We read in Homer, 
of princesses themselves drawingwater from springs, 
and washing, with their own hands, the linen of 
their respective families. * Here the sisters of Alex¬ 
ander, that is, the daughters of a powerful prince, 
are employed in making clothes for their brother. 
The celebrated Lucretia used td spin in tire midst 
of her female attendants. Augustus, who was sove¬ 
reign of the world, wore, for several years together, 
no other clothes but what his wife and sister made 
him. It was a custom in the northern parts of the 
world, not many years since, for the princes, who 
then sat upon the throne, to prepare several of the 
dishes at every meal. In a word, needle-work, the 
care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired life, is 
the proper function qf women, and for this they were 
designed hy Providence. The depravity of the age 
has indeed affixed to these customs, which are very 
near as old as the creation, an idea of meanness and 
contempt: but then, what has it substituted in the 
room of the hardy and vigorous exercises which a 
proper education, enabled the sex to undertake, in 
the room of that laborious and useful life which was 
spent at home? A languid indolence, a stupid idle¬ 
ness, frivolous conversation, vain amusements, a 
strong passion for public shows, and a frantic love 
of gaming. Let us compare these two characters, 
and then pronounce which of them 'may justly 
boast its being founded on good sense, solid judg¬ 
ment, and a taste for truth and nature. It must, 
nevertheless, be confessed, in honour of the fair 
sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 
us, and those of the highest quality, make it not 
only a duty, but a pleasure, to employ themselves 
in works, not of a trifling, but of the roost useful 
kind; and to make part of their furniture with their 

own hands. I also might add, that great numbers 

« 

* Mater, hanc vestem, qua indutus. turn, tarorum nan soliim 
donum, ted etiam opus tides, Q. Curt. 
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of these adorn their minds lyith agreeable, and, at 
the same time, serious and useful studies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, 
who now was extremely well satisfied, arrived on the 
banks of a river, called by the inhabitants of the 
country Pasi-Tigris. * Having crossed it with nine 
thousand foot and*three thousand horse, consisting 
.of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and 
a reinforcement of three thousand Thracians, he en¬ 
tered the country of the Uxii. This region lies near 
Susa and Extends to the frontiers of Persia; a nar¬ 
row pass only lying between it and Susiana. Ma- 
detes commanded this province, f This man was 
not a time-server, nor a follower of fortune; but 
faithful to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to 
the last extremity ; and for this purpose, had with¬ 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst 
of craggy, rocks, and was surrounded with preci¬ 
pices. Having been forced frjm thence, he retired 
into the citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty 
deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter; which 
they obtained, at last, by the intercession of Sysi¬ 
gambis. The king not only pardoned Madetes, 
who was a near relation of that princess, but like¬ 
wise set all the captives, and those who had sur¬ 
rendered themselves, at liberty; permitted them to 
enjoy their several rights and privileges; would not 
suffer the city to be plundered, and permitted them 
to plough their lands without paying any tax or 
tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtained 
more from her own son on this occasion, had lie 
been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part 
of his army to Parftienio, and commanded him to 
march it through the plain; whilst himself, at the 
head of his light-armed troops, crossed the moun- 


* This is a different river from the Tigris. 

+ Haud sane temporum homo: quippe ultima pro fide ezperirl 
decrevtrat. Q. Curt. 
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tains, which extend as r far as Persia. The fifth day 
he arrived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 
four thousand foot and seven hundred horse, had 
taken possession of those rocks wiiich are craggy on 
all sides, and posted the barbarians at the summit, 
out of the reach of arrows. He also had built a wall 
in those passes, and encamped his forces under it. 
As soon as.Alexander advanced in order to attack 
him, the barbarians rolled, from the top of the 
mountains, stones of a prodigious size, which tailing 
from rock to rock, rushed forward with tfie greater 
violence, and at once crushed to pieces whole bands 
of soldiers. The king, being very much terrified 
at this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded ; 
and it was with the utmost grief he saw himself not 
only stopped at this pass, but deprived of all hopes 
of ever being able to force it. 

Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, 
a Grecian prisoner presented himself to Alexander, 
and promised to conduct him to the top of the 
mountain by another way. The king accepted of 
the offer, and, having the superintendance of the 
camp and of the army to Craterus, he commanded 
him to cause a great number of fires to be lighted, 
in order that the barbarians might thereby be more 
strongly induced to believe, that Alexander was 
there in person. After this, taking some chosen 
troops with him, he set out, going through‘all the 
bycuays as his guide directed. But, besides that 
these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so slip¬ 
pery, that their feet would scarce stand upon them ; 
the soldiers were also very much distressed by the 
snow's which the winds had brought together, and 
which were so deep, that the ihen fell into them, 
as into so many ditches; and when their comrades 
endeavoured to draw them out, they themselves 
would likewise sink into them; not to mention, 
tiiat their fears were greatly increased by the hor¬ 
rors of the night, by their being in an unknown 
country, and conducted by a guide whose fidelity 
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was doubtful. After having gone through many 
difficulties and dangers, they at last got to the top 
of the mountain. Then going down, they discover¬ 
ed the enemy’s corps-de-garde, and appeared be¬ 
hind them sword in hand, at a time when they least 
expected it. Sucli. as made the least defence, who 
were but few', were cut to pieces ; by w hich means 
the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other 
the fright of those w ho wtre retiring to their main 
body, spread so great a terror, that they fled, with¬ 
out striking a blow. At tiiis noise Craterus ad¬ 
vanced, as Alexander had commanded when he left 
him, and seized the pass, which, tiil then, had re¬ 
sisted his attacks; and at the same time, Philotas 
advanced forwards by another way, with Amyntas, 
Coenus, and Polyspcrchon, aiubbroke quite through 
the barbadians, who now were attacked on every 
side. The-greatest part of them were cut to pieces, 
and those who fled, fell into precipices. Ariobar- 
zanes, with part of the cavalry, escaped through 
mountains. , 

Alexander, in consequence of'Tnc good fortune 
which constantly attended him in all his undertak¬ 
ings, having extricated himself happily out of the 
danger to which he was so lately exposed, marched 
immediately towards Persia. On the road lie re¬ 
ceived letters frotn Tiridates, governor of Persepo- 
lis, which’ informed him, that the inhabitants of that 
city, upon the report of his advancing tow-ards him, 
were determined to plunder Darius’s treasures, 
with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it 
was necessary £ur him to make all the haste ima¬ 
ginable to seize them himself; that he had only the 
* Araxes to cross, aft?r which the road was smooth 
and easy. Alexander, u^ion this news, leaving his 
infantry behind, marched the whole night at the 
head of his cavalry, whp were very much harassed 
by the length and swiftness of this march, and pass- 


* This is not the same river with that in Armenia. 
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ed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had 
been built some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived 
a large body of men, who exhibited a memorable 
example of the extremest misery. These were 
about eight hundred Greeks, very far advanced in 
years, who, having been made prisoners of war, 
had suffered all the torments which the Persian 
tyranny could'inflict. They had cut off the hands 
of some, the feet of others; the noses and ears of 
others: after which, having impressed, by fire, 
barbarous characters on their faces, they had the 
inhumanity to keep them as so many laughing- 
stocks, with which they glutted their eyes and their 
cruelty. They appeared like so many shadows, 
rather than like inert; speech being almost the only 
tiling by which they were known to' be such. Alex¬ 
ander could not refrain from tears at thislsight; and, 
as they unanimously besought him to commiserate 
their cdbdition, he bid them, with the utmost ten¬ 
derness, not tojlespond, and assured them that they 
should again see their wives and country. This pro¬ 
posal, which one might suppose should naturally 
have filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, 
various opinions arising on that occasion. “ How 
“ will it he possible (said some of them) for us to ap- 
“ pear publicly before all Greec<*, in the dreadful 
“ condition to which we are reduced; a condition 
“ still more shameful than dissatisfactory? The best 
way to bear misery is to conceal it; and no coun- 
“ try is so sweet to the wretched, as solitude, and 
“ an oblivion of their past happiness. Besides, how 
u will it be possible for us t<^ undertake so long a 
“ journey ? Driven to a great distance from Eu- 
M rope, banished to the most remote parts of the 
** East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs 
“ maimed, can we pretend to undergo fatigues. 
u which have wearied even a triumphant armv * 

Phe only thing that now remains for us, is to hide 
“ our misery, and to end our days among those 
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“ who are already so accustomed to our misfor- 
“ tunes.” Others, in whom the love of their coun¬ 
try extinguished all other sentiments, represented, 
“ that the gods offered them what they should not 
“ even have dared to wish, tit. their country, their 
“ wives, their children, and all those things for 
“ whose sake men are fond of life, and despise 
“ death. That they had long enough borne the 
“ sad yoke of slavery ; ahd that nothing happier 
“ could present itself than their being indulged the 
“ bliss of going at last to breathe the air of liberty, 

“ to resume their ancient manners, laws, and sacri- 
“ fices, and to die in presence of their wives and 
“ children.” 

Hon ever, the former opinion prevailed ; and ac¬ 
cordingly they besought the king to permit them to 
continue in a country where they had spent so many 
years. He granted their reqnert, and presented 
each of them * three thousand dsaehmas; five men s 
suits of clothes, and the same number for women ; 
two couple of oxen to plough their lands, and com 
to sow them. I le commanded thegovernor of the 
province not to suffer them to he molested in any 
manner, and ordejjpd that they should be free from 
taxes and tributes of every kind. Such behaviour 
as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, impossible 
for Alexander td restore them the limbs, of which 
the Persians had so cruelly deprived them; but he 
restored them to liberty, tranquillity, and abun¬ 
dance. Thrice happy those princes, who are af¬ 
fected with the pleasure which arises from the doing 
of good actions, and who melt with pity lor the 
unfortunate! ( 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, 
the generals of his army, represented to them, 

“ That no city in the world had ever been more 
“ fatal to the Greeks Jhan Persepolis, the ancient 


* About reventy-fitepouiwk- 
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“ residence of the Persian monarchs, and the capf 
“ tal of their empire. That it was from thence all 
u those mighty armies poured, winch had overflowed 
“ Greece; and whence Darius first, and afterwards 
“ Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand of the most 
“ accursed war, which had laid,waste all Europe; 
“ and therefore that it was incumbent on them to 
“ revenge the manes of their ancestors.” It was 
already abandoned by thfc Persians, who all fled as 
fear directed them. Alexander entered it with his 
phalanx, when the victorious soldiers soAu met w ith 
riches sufficient to satiate their avarice, and im¬ 
mediately cut to pieces all those who still remained 
in the city. However, the king soon put an end 
to the massacre, and published an order, by which 
his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of the 
women. Alexander had before possessed himself, 
either by force or capitulation, of a great number 
of incredibly rich cities; but all this was a trifle 
compared with the treasures he found here. The 
barbarians had laid up at P^rsepolis, as in a store¬ 
house, all the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver 
were never seen here but in heaps, not to mention 
the clothes and furniture of inestimable value, lor 
this was the seatot luxury. There were found in the 
treasury one hundred and twenty thousand talc nts, * 
which were designed to defray the cxppnce of the 
war. To this prodigious sum he added t six thou¬ 
sand talents, taken from Pasargada. This was a 
city which Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of 
Persia used to be crowned. 

During Alexander’s stay in Peiuepolis, a little 
before he set out upon his march against Darius, 
he entertained his friends at*a banquet, at which 
the guests drank to excels. Among the women, 
who were admitted to it, was Thais the courte¬ 
san, a native of Attica, and pt that time mistress to 

* About eighteen millions sterling. 

t About nine hundred thousand pounds. 
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Ptolemy, who afterwards was king of Egypt. About 
the end of the feast, during which she had studi¬ 
ously endeavoured to praise the king in the most 
artful and delicate manner (a stratagem too often 
practised by women of that character), .she said, 
with a gay tone of voice, “That it would be matter 
“ of inexpressiblejoy to her, were she’permitted (in 
“ order to end this festival nobly) to burn the mag- 
•“ nificent palace of Xerxes, who had burnedAthcns; 

“ and to set it on fire with her own hand, in pre- 
“ sence o£ the Icing, in order that it might be said 
“ in all parts of the world, that the women, who 
“ ha ' followed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, 

“ hadtai en much better ven'geance of the Persians, 

“ for ' many calamities they had brought upon 
“ the Grecians, than all the generals who had 
“ fought for them both by sea* and land.” All the 
guests applauded the discourse ; when immediately 
the king fpse from table (his head being crowned 
with flowers), and taking a tortch in his hand, he 
advanced forward to execute this mighty exploit. 

The whole company follow him,4ty$gking into loud 
acclamations, and afterwards, singing and dancing, 
they surround the palace. All the rest of the 
Macedonians, at ,this noise, ran in crowds, with 
lighted torches, and set fire to every part of it. 

However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for 
what he)tad done; and thereupon gave orders for 
r-„;tinguisbing the fire, but it was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great suc¬ 
cesses increased this beneficent disposition; and he 
accompanied the presents he made with such testi¬ 
monies of humanity and kindness, and so obliging a 
demeanor, as very mi^ch enhanced their value. He 
acted thus in a* particular manner towards fifty 
Macedonian young noblemen, who served under 
him as guards. Olympias his mother, thinking him 
too profuse, wrote to him as follows : “ I do not 
“ blame you (said she) for being beneficent towards 
“ your friends, for that is acting like a king: but 

yoL. v. m 
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lt then a medium ought to be observed in your 
lt magnificence. You equal them all with kings, 

“ and by heaping riches on them, you give them 
“ an opportunity of making a great number of 
“ friends, of all whom you deprive yourself.” As 
she often wrqte the same advice to him, he always 
kept her letters very secret, and did not shew them 
to any person; but happening to open one of them, 
and beginning to read it, Hephmstion drew near to' 
him, and read It over bis shoulder, which the king 
observing, did not offer to hinder himbut only 
taking the ring from his finger, he put the seal of it 
upon the lips of his favourite, as an admonition to 
him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mo¬ 
ther : but then he would never let her have any con¬ 
cern in the affairs of the government. She used 
frequently to make very severe complaints upon 
that account, but he always submitted to her ill 
humour .with great mildness and patience. Anti- 
pater having one day written a long letter against 
her, the king, aftvr reading i'c, replied, “ Antipater 
“ does not know that one single tear shed by a 
“ mother, will obliterate ten thousand such letters 
“ as this.” A behaviour like this, and. such an an¬ 
swer, shew, at one and the same time, that Alex¬ 
ander was both a kind son and an able politician; 
and that he was perfectly sensible how" dangerous 
it would have been, had he invested a woman of 
Olympias’s character with the supreme authority. 
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Sect. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed 
and put in chains by Bessus, governor of Bac- 
triana. The latter, upon Alexander s advancing 
towards him, flies, after having fevered Darius 
with wounds, who expires a few moments before 
Alexander s arrival. He sends his corpse to 
Sysigambis. * - * 

n A lexander, after he had taken PersepoJis 
and Pasargada, resolved to pursue Darius, who 
was arrived by this time at'Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media. There remained still with this fugitive 
prince thirty Chousand foot, among whom were four 
thousand Greeks, who were‘faithful to him to the 
last. Besides these he had four thousand slingers, 
and upwards of three thousand cavalry, most of 
them Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of 
Bactriana. Darius marched his forces a little out of 
the common road, having ord^ped his baggage to 
go before; then assembling his principal officers, 
he spoke to them as follows: “ Dear companions, 
“ among so many thousand men who composed 
“ my army, you alone have not abandoned me 
“ during the whole course of my ill fortune; 
“ and in »a litfie time, nothing but your fidelity 
“ and constancy will be able .to make me fancy my- 
“ self a king. Deserters and traitors now govern in 
“ my cities; not that they are thought worthy of 
“ the honour bestowed on them, but that the 
“ rewards wltich are given them may tempt you 
“ to follow their example, nnd stagger your perse- 
“ verance. You have, however, still chosen to 
“ follow my fortune rather than that of the cqu- 
“ queror, for which you certainly have merited a 
• 

" Diod. 1. xvii. p. 540—546. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 133—137. 
Plutarch in Alex. p. 68D. Q. Curt. 1. v. c. S —-14. Juvtio, 
1. xi. c. 15. 
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“ recompence from the gods; and do not doubt 
“ but they will prove Beneficent towards you, in 
“ case that power is denied me. With such sol- 
“ diers and officers I would brave, without the least 
“ dread, the enemy, how formidable soever he 
“ may be. Wfiat! would any one have me sur- 
“ render mys<Sf up to the mercy bf the conqueror, 
“ and expect from him, as a reward of my baseness 
“ and meanness of spirit, the government of some 
“ province which'he may condescend to leave me? 
“ No—It never shall be in the power of any man, 
“ either to take away, or fix upon my head, thedia- 
“ dem I wear; the same hour shall put a period to 
“ my reign and life. If you have all the same cou- 
“ rage and resolution, which I can no ways doubt, 
“ I will engage that you shall retain' your liberty, 
“ and not be exposed to the pride and insults of the 
“ Macedonians. You have in your hands the 
“ means either to revenge or terminate, all your 
“ evils.” Having ended this speech, the whole 
body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they were 
ready to follow tun whithersoever he should go, and 
would shed the last drop of their blood in his 
defence. 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but 
Nabarzanes, one of the greatest lords of Persia, and 
general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, 
general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of 
all crimes, to seize upon the person of the king, 
and lay him in chains; which they might easily do, 
as each of them had a great number of soldiers 
under his command. Their design was, if Alex¬ 
ander should pursue them, to secure themselves, 
by giving up Darius alive into, his hands; and, in 
case they escaped, to myrder that prince, and 
afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a new war. 
These traitors soon won over the troops, by repre¬ 
senting to them, that they , were going to their 
destruction; that they would soon be crushed under 
the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall ,* 
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at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, 
and offered them immense riches. 'I'hough.these 
intrigues were carried on very secretly, they came 
however to the ear of Darius, w : ho could not be¬ 
lieve them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, 
entreated him, hut in vain, to pitcff his tent among 
them, and to trust the guard of his person to men 
on whose fidelity he might depend. Darius could 
not prevail with himserf to put so great an affront 
upon the Persians, and therefore made'answer: 
“ That^t would be a less affliction to him to be 
“ deceived by, than to condemn them. That he 
“ would suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his 
“ own nation, rather than seek for security among 
“ strangers, •how faithful and affectionate soever he 
“ might believe them: and* that he could not but 
“ die tpo late, in case the Persian soldiers thought 
“ him unworthy of life.” It was not long before 
Darius Experienced the truth of this information; 
for the traitors seized him, bound him id chains of 
gold, by way of honour, as hev^vas a king, and then 
laying him in a covered chariot, ’they set out to¬ 
wards Bactriana. 

Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was in¬ 
formed that Darius had left that city five days be¬ 
fore. He then commanded Parmenio to lay up all 
the treasures <jf Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, 
under'a strong guard which he left there. Ac¬ 
cording to ” Strabo, these treasures amounted to a 
hundred and eighty thousand talents (about twenty- 
seven millions sterling); and, according to p Justin, 
to ten thousand talents (about fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds) more. He ordered him to march 
afterwards towprdsTlyrcania, by the country of the 
Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, and 
the rest of the cavalry, the royal companies except¬ 
ed. He sent orders, to Clitus, who staid behind 
in Susa, where he lay sick, that as soon as he was 


• Strab. l.xv. p. 7*1. 


p Justin, i. xii.c. 1. 
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arrived at Ecbatana, he Should take the forces which 
were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued 
Darius, and arrived the eleventh day at * Rhages, 
which is a long day’s journey from the Caspian 
straits: but Darius had already-passed through 
them. Alexander now despairing to overtake him, 
what dispatch soever he might make, staid there 
five days to rest his forces. He then marched 
against the Parthians, and the first day pitched his 
camp near the Caspian straits, and passed them the 
next. News was soon brought him, that Darius 
had been seized by the traitors; that Bessus had 
caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent 
the unhappy monarch before, in order to be the 
surer of his person; that the whole army obeyed 
that wretch,^ Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, 
w ho not having a soul base enough to consent to so 
abominable a deed, and being too weak to prevent 
it, had therefore left the high road, and marched 
towards the mountains. 

This was a fresli motive for him to hasten his 
march. The barbarians at his arrival were seized 
with dread, though the match would not have been 
equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting as 
for putting in execution the detestable act above- 
mentioned : for his troops exceeded the enemy both 
in number and strength, and were all cool and ready 
for the combat; wheieas Alexander’s troops were 
quite fatigued with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive 
all-pow’erful in war) filled them with- such terror, 
that they all fled. Bessus and his accomplices 
being come up with Darius,' requested him to 
mount his horse, and fly from the enemy, but 
lie replied, that the gods were ready to avenge the 
evils he bad suffered; and beseeching Alexander 
to do him justice, he refused to follow a band of 

* This is the city mentioned in Tobit iii. 7. 
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traitors. At these words they fell into such a fury, 
that throwing their darts at him, they left him co¬ 
vered with wounds. After having perpetrated this 
horrid crime, they separated, in qrder to leave dif¬ 
ferent footsteps of their flight, and thereby elude 
the pursuit of the enemy, in case he should follow 
them; or at least oblige him to divide his forces. 
Nabarzanes took the way of Hyrcania, and Bessus 
that of Bactriana, both being followed by a very few 
horsemen; and, as the barbarians were by this 
means destitute of leaders, they dispersed themselves 
up and down, as fear or hope directed their steps. 

After searching about ig different places, Darius 
was at last found in a retired spot, his body run 
through with^spears, lying in a chariot, and drawing 
near his end. However, he h#d strength enough be¬ 
fore he died to call for drink, which a Macedo¬ 
nian, nimed Polystratus, brought him. He had with 
him a Persian prisoner, w hom he employed as inter¬ 
preter. Darius, after drinking the liquqr that had 
been given him, turned to the Macedonian,and said, 

“ That in the deplorable statute which he was re- 
“ duced, he however should have the comfort to 
“ speak to one who could understand him, and that 
“ his last words would not be lost. He therefore 
“ charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in his 
“ debt, without having had the power of returning 
“ his obligations. That he gave him infinite thanks 
“ for the great kindness he had shewm towards 
“ bis mother, his wife, and bis children, not only 
“ sparing their lives, but permitting them to con- 
“ tinue in their former splendor. That he be- 
“ sought the gods to give victory to his arms, and 
“ make him monarch of the universe. That he 
“ thought he fteed not entreat him to revenge the 
“ execrable murder committed on his person, as 
“ this was the common cause of kings.” 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, “Give 
“ him (said he) thy hand, as I give thee mine; and 
“ carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am 
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“ able to give of my gratitude and affection.” Say¬ 
ing these words, he breathed his last. Alexander 
coming up a moment after, and seeing Darius’s 
body, wept bitterly; and, by the strongest testimo¬ 
nies of grief that could be shewn, proved how in¬ 
timately he was affected with the unhappiness of a 
prince who deserved a better fate' He immediately 
pulled off his military cloak, and threw it on Da¬ 
rius’s body; then causing..it to be embalmed, and 
his coffin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, 
he sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it<might be 
interred with the honours usually paid to the de¬ 
ceased Persian monarchs, and be entombed with 
his ancestors. 

A. M. Thus died Darius, the third year n of the 112th 
Ant° J 4 'c 01 y m P iad > about fifty years of age, six of which 

” 330 . ^ He was a gentle and pacific prince; 

his reign, with the exception of the death, bf Cari- 
demus, having been unsullied with injustice or cru¬ 
elty, which was owing either to his natural lenity, or 
to his not having had an opportunity of acting 
otherwise, fron>4he''perpetuai war in which he had 
been engaged against Alexander ever since his ac¬ 
cession to the throne. In him the Persian empire 
ended, after having existed two hundred and six 
years, computing from the beginning of the reign of 
Cyrus the Great (the founder of it), under thirteen 
kings, vis. Cyrus, Camby6es, Smerdis thfe ‘Magian, 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius No- 
thus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Arses, and Darius Codomanus. 


Sect. XI. ' Vices xvhich first caused the decline, 
and at last the ruin, of the Persian empire. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly 
be considered as the asra, but not as the sole cause, 
of the destruction of the Persian monarchy. When 
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we take a general view of the history of the kings 
above-mentioned, and consider with some attention 
their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in. peace or war, we easily perceive that 
this decline was prepared at a great distance, and 
carried on to its en£ by visible steps which denoted 
a total ruin. 

. We may declare at first sight, that the declension 
of the Persian empire and its fall, areowingtoits very 
origin and primitive institution. It had been formed 
by the unidh of two nations, who differed very much 
in manners and inclinations. The Persians were a 
sober, laborious, modest people; but the Medes 
were wholly devoted to pomp, luxury, softness, and 
voluptuousness. The example of frugality and 
simplicity which Cyrus had set them, and their 
being obliged to be always under arms to gain so 
many victories, and support themselves in the midst 
of so many enemies, prevented those vices from 
spreading for some time: but when all was stibdued 
and in subjection to them, the fondness which the 
Medes had naturally for pleasures and fnagnificence, 
soon lessened the temperance of the Persians, and 
became, in a little time, the prevailing taste of the 
two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, 
when conquered, intoxicated her victors with her poi¬ 
soned cup,'a*n‘d enchanted them with the charms of 
pleasure. She furnished them with such ministers 
and instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, 
and to foment and cherish voluptuousness with art 
and delicacy; atyd the wealth of the richest provinces 
in the world, being at the entire disposal of new 
sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate all 
their desires. * 

Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, 
contributed to this, without foreseeing the conse- 
quencesof it; and prepared men’s minds forit by the 
splendid festival which he gave, after having ended 
^is conquests; at which he shewed himself in the 
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midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, 
with such a pomp and ostentation as were most ca¬ 
pable of dazzling the eye. He first inspired them 
with an admiration for pomp and show, which they 
had hitherto despised. He suggested to them, that 
magnificence and riches were ^worthy of crowning 
the most glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of 
them: and by thus inspiring his subjects with a 
strong desire for things they saw so highly esteemed 
by a most accomplished prince, his example autho¬ 
rized them to abandon themselves tothatf inclination 
without reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther by obliging his 
judges,officers, and governors of provinces, to appear 
with splendor before the people, the better to repre¬ 
sent the majesty of«the prince. On one side, these 
magistrates and commanders easily mistook these or¬ 
naments and trappings of their employments for the 
most essential pai;ts of them, endeavouring to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by nothing but this glittering 
outside: and, on^the other, men of the greatest 
wealth in theTprovinces proposed them as so many 
patterns for their imitation, and were soon followed 
by persons of moderate fortune, whom those in the 
lowest stations of life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, 
and being authorized publicly, soon destroyed the 
ancient virtue of the Persians. They'd’id not sink, 
like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 
had been long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce 
was Cyrus dead, but there rose up as it were an¬ 
other nation, and kings of a quit^ different genius 
and character. Mention was no longer made of 
that manly, that severe education which was be¬ 
stowed on the Persian youth; of those public schools 
of sobriety, patience, and emulation for virtue, nor 
of those laborious and warlike exercises; of all these 
• there did not remaiu the smallest traces: their 
young men being brought up in splendor and ef¬ 
feminacy, which they now saw was had in honour, 
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immediately began to despise*the happy simplicity 
of their forefathers, and formed^ in the space of one 
generation, an entire new set of people, whose man¬ 
ners, inclinations, and mafims, were directly op¬ 
posite to those of ancient times. They grew haughty, 
vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in trea¬ 
ties; and acquired this peculiar character, that they, 
of all people, were the most abandoned to splendor^ 
luxury, feasting, and even’to drunkenness; so that 
we may affirm, that the empire of the Persians was, 
almost at its birth, what other empires became 
through length of time alone, and began where 
others end. It bore the principle of its destruction 
in its own bosom, and this internal vice increased 
in every successive reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and 
Xerxes againstScythia and Greece, the princes their 
successors became insensible to the ambition of 
making conquests, and gave themselves up a prey 
to idleness and effeminacy; they grew cardless of 
military discipline, and .substituted in the place of 
regular soldiers, inured tothe toils of war,aconfused 
multitude of men, who were taken by force out of 
their respective countries. The reader may have ob¬ 
served, on more than one occasion, that the whole 
strength, and almost the only resource of thePersian 
army, lay in the Greeks whom they retained in their 
service : dTat, properly speaking, they depended on 
them only, and al ways took great care to oppose them 
to the best troops of the enemy: they were the only 
soldiers in Darius’s army who performed their duty, 
and continued faithful to him to the last; and nc 
have seen that Memnon the Bhodian was the sole 
great general who,made head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the command of their 
forces officers of skill and experience, they used to 
appoint persons of the greatest quality of every na¬ 
tion, who frequently had no other merit than their 
exalted birth, their riches and credit; and who were 
distinguished by nothing but the sumptuousness of 
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their feasts and entertainments, by the magnificence 
of their equipages,*and by the crowd with which 
they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, 
eunuchs, and women, such an assemblage, formed 
merely for vain show and ostentation, rather than 
for warlike expeditions, encumbered art army (al¬ 
ready but too numerous) with useless soldiers, made 
*5t slow in its marches and movements by its too 
heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of sub¬ 
sisting long in a country, and of following up great 
enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs shutting themselyes up in 
their palaces in order to abandon themselves to 
pleasures, and appearing seldom abroad, placed 
their whole confidence, and by that means all their 
authority, in eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in 
flattering courtiers, whose sole thoughts and endea¬ 
vours were to banish true merit, which was offensive 
to them; to give the rewards appointed for services 
to their own creatures; and to intrust the greatest 
employments of e-state to persons devoted to tlieir 
interested and ambitious views, rather than to such 
whose abilities rendered them capable of serving 
their country. 

Another characteristic of these princes, which is 
but too frequent in that high sphere, contributed very 
much to the ruin of the empire. "They were accus¬ 
tomed from their infancy to have their e'&'s soothed 
with false praises and the most extravagant com¬ 
pliments, and to have a blind submission paid to 
their will. They were educated in so exalted an 
idea of their own grandeur, thattthey readily per¬ 
suaded themselves that the rest of men were formed 
merely to serve them, and administer to their plea¬ 
sures, They wtre not (aught their duties, nor the 
maxims of a wise and good-government; the prin¬ 
ciple by/which men should judgeof solid merit, and 
select persons able to govera under them. They did 
not know that they were raised to sovereign power 
merely to protect their subjects and make them 
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happy. They were not made sensible of the exqui¬ 
site pleasure that a monarch feels, who is the delight 
of his subjects, and the public source of the felicity 
of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, 
who was so dear to his people, that every individual 
family considered him as their father, and bewailed 
his death as a public calamity. So far from this, a 
monarch’s grandeur was declared to consist in mak¬ 
ing himself feared, and in*his being able to gratify 
all his passions with impunity. *' 

So ill judged an education must necessarily form 
either weak or vicious princes. They were not able 
to sustain the weight of so mighty an empire, nor to 
grasp the several parts of so extensive and laborious 
an administration. Idleness, and aloveforpleasure, 
made them careless and averse to business; and 
they sacrificed matters of the highest importance to 
their vain *amusements. Some of them were born 
with such happy dispositions, that they would have 
become good princes, had they not been enervated 
bythe charms of a voluptuous life; and abandoned 
themselves to the allurements *f a too despotic 
power, and an over-great prosperity. By flattery, 
they were rendered incapable of listening, in their 
counsels, to any expressions delivered with freedom, 
or of suffering the least opposition to their wills. . 

It is no woudes they were not beloved by their 
subjects, their whole study was to aggrandize 
themselves and to sacrifice all considerations to that 
alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned 
by the generals of his armies, by the governors of 
his provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects; 
and did not find any where a sincere affection, nor a 
real attachment to his-person and interest. Thd 
dazzling splendor of the Persian monarchy concealed 
a real weakhess; and this unwieldy power, height¬ 
ened by so much pomp and pride, had no support 
in the hearts of the people; so that this Colossus, 
at the very first blow, fell tofhe ground. 
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Sect. XII. Lacedaemon revolts from the Mace¬ 
donians,with almost all Peloponnesus. Antipater 
marches out on this occasion, defeats the enemy 
in a Battle, in which Agis is killed. Alexander 
marches against Bessus. Thalestris, queen of 
the Amazons, comes to visit him from a far 
country. Alexander, at his return from Par- 
tkia, abandons himself to pl&asure and excess. 
He continues his march against Bessus. A 
pretended conspirdcy of' Pmlotas against the 
king. He, and Parmenio his father, are put to 
death. Alexander subdues several nations. He 
at last arrives in Bactriana, whither Bessus is 
brought to him. 


* Whm.st things passed in Asia, as we have seen, 
some.tumults brokeput in Greece and Macedonia. 
Memnon, whom Alexande'r had sent into Thrace, 
having revolted there, and thereby drawn the 
forces of Antipater on that side ; the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians thought this a “proper opportunity to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all 
Peloponnesus in‘ their design. « Upon this news. 
Antipater, after having settled to the vfeest of his 
power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the ut¬ 
most expedition into Greece, whence he immedi¬ 
ately dispatched couriers, in order to give Alexander 
an account of these several transactions. As soon 
as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he 
resolved to give them battle. The Lacedasmonian 
army consisted of no more than twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand horse, under the command 
of Agis their king; whereas that of Antipater was 
twice that number. Agis, in order to make the 

* B»od. 1. xvii. p. 537. Q. Curt. 1. vi. c. I. 



superiorityi)Ftiumbers af no effect, kdwSdetfmcd 
of a narro w spot of ground. tk^^wnh 

great vigour, each IfrjqpttiM 

themselves in an eV^tfrdin^^&a^ier.ifor the ho¬ 
nour of their respectivei^untri^l ; thfeppefired with 
the remembrance oTiheir pristine glory, and the 
other animated by tlieir present greatness, fought 
with equal courage; theLacedsbmdniaris for liberty, 
and the Macedonians for empire. So long as the 
armies continued on the spot where the battle be¬ 
gan, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater, by 
pretending to fly, drew the enemy into the plains; 
after which, extending his wl^ole army, he gained a 
superiority, and made a proper useof his advantage. . 
Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his 
noble mien, and still more so fyy his valour. The 
battle was hottest round his person, and he himself 
performed the most astonishing acts of bravjjry. At 
last, after Having been wounded in several parts of 
his body, his soldiers carried him off upon his 
shield. However, this did not, damp their courage, 
for having seized an ‘advantageous*post, where 
they kept close in their ranks, they resisted with 
great vigour the attacks of the enemy. After having 
withstood them a long time, the Lacedaemonians 
began to give ground, being scarce able to hold 
their arms, which jvere all covered, with sweat; they 
afterwantariietired very fast, and at last ran quite 
away. The king, seeing himself closely pursued, 
still made some efforts, notwithstanding the weak 
condition to which he was reduced, in order to op¬ 
pose the enemy. Intrepid and invincible to the last, 
oppressed by numbers, he died sword in hand. 

In this engagement* upwards of three thousand 
Lacedaemonians fost their lives, and a 'thousand 
Macedonians at most; but very few of the. latter 
returned home unwounded. This victory not only 
ruined the power of Sp&rta and its allies, bat also 
the hopes of those who only waited the issue of thjs 
war, to declare themselves. Antipater immediacy 
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sentthenews of thissuccess to Alexander : but, like 
an-experienced courtier,, he drew up the account 
of it in the rpost modest and. circumspect- terms : 
•and such-is Went best adapted to diminish the lustre 
of a victory which.might expose him to envy. He 
sensible, that Alexander’s delicacy on the point 
of honour, was so very great, that he looked upon 
thp pWv which another person obtained, as a dimi- 
tuitioii of bis own. And,* indeed he could not 
forbear/when this , news was brought lntn, to let 
drop; some words, which discovered his* jealousy. 

, Aptipater did not dare to dispose of any thing by 
his own private authority, and only gave the Lace- 
ckemonians leavh to send an embassy to the king, in 
order that they themselves might learn their fate 
ftdm his ftwp mouth- Alexander pardoned them, 
some of.those; who had occasioned the revolt ex- 
ceptediand these he punished. 

1 Darius’s death did not hinder Alexander from 
pursuing' Bessus, who had withdrawn intoBactriana, 
inhere be had assumed the title of king, by the name 
of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it would 
be-impossible, for him to come up with him, he 
returned urto f’artbia ; and resting his troops some 
days inHecatbropytosj^tmnanded provisions to be 
brought thither from all quarters. 

, v During his stay there, a report prevailed through- 
that the king, extent with 
. the conquests he had-achieved, was preparing to 
Return into -Macedonia, That very instant the sol- 
if a signal had been made for their setting 
r#t> like tnadmen to their tents, began to pack 
-up th^ir baggage., ioadtfye waggons with the utmost 
3l§patch, and fill the whole camp with noise and 
^JUnault. The noise soon reached the ears of Alex- 

’ ** * ..V f - , 

fw. Spirt, lib. vi. cap. g-p-4-. • 

Si&r 'hottt* vinciiotu&ai: Antipatrum vicisse, ne tn~ 
ctf&Vuftfe* in&pmbatur, sute dcmptmi gloria existimans, quic- 
quid ttsmsset alienee; ■ Q. Gvrt, 
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ander, when terrified qt tlfo disorder, he summoned 
the officers to his tent, where, with tears in his eyes, 
he complained, that in the piidsC of so glorious a 
career, he was stopped on a sudden, and forced to 
return back into his Own country, rather like one 
who had been overcome, than as a conqueror. -The 
officers comforted him, by representing, that this 
sudden motion was a mere- sally, and a transient 
gust of passion, which wfould not be attended with 
any ill consequences; and assured him, that the 
soldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided he 
himself would address them but with mildness and 
tenderness. H^promised.to do it. The circum¬ 
stance which had given occasion to this false report, 
was, his having disbanded some Grecian soldiers, 
after rewarding them in a very bountiful manner; 
so that the Macedonians imagined they also were 
to fight no more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the 
following speech : “ I am not surprised, O soldiers, 

“ if, after the mighty, things wp have hitherto per- 
“ formed, you should be satiated With glory, and 
“ have no other views but ease and repose. I will 
“ not now enumerate the various nations we have 
“ conquered. We have Subdued mote provinces 
“ than others have cities. Could I persuade my- 
“ self, that our*conquests were well secured, over 
“ nati &rii who were so soon overcome, I would 
“ think as you do (for I will not dissemble my 
“ thoughts), and would make all the haste itna- 
“ ginable to revisit my household-gods, toy mother, 

“ my sisters,,and my subjects, and enjoy in the 
“ midst of my country the glory I have acquired in 
“ concert with you/ But this glory will all vanish 
“ very soon, if we do not put the last hand to the 
“ work. Do you imagine, that so many nations, 

“ accustomed to other sovereigns, and who have no 
“ manner of agreement with us either in their reli- 
“ gion, manners, or language, were entirely subdued 
“ the moment they were conquered ; and that they 
• VOL. v. 
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w r«foi*i Mr. with 
*4 4 P< |^ ^NMpfokmn ?oW»l, iffl become of the 
;|Ctsijit uricppqwered ? What! shall 

..;^pw-.'merely for want 
*Ngff fQuragfi?,#«t’ foat which touches me much 
"‘•*':.*fto|f!f'; shall 'we. sudhtefoe detestable crime of 
;•;**■; Be^efogetnnpunished? Can you bear to see the 
rt sceptre of Darios transferred to the sanguinary, 
“ hands of that monster,-*w ho, after having loaded 
“ him with chains, as a captive, at last assassinat- 
44 ed/#f sovereign, in order to deprive hs of the 
“ glory of saving him? As for myself, I shall not 
“ he easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging 
“ on a gibbet, there to pay, to all kings and nations 
“ of the earth, the just punishment idue to his ex- 
“ ecrable crime. I - do not know whether I am 
“ mistaken; but methinks I read his sentence of 
‘t.dea^ ill your countenances; and that the an- 
“ ger which sparkles in your eyes, declares you 
“ win soon imbrue yonir hands in that traitor’s 
“Wood” 


The soldier* wqura not suffer Alexander to pro- 
ceodj'-'feut clapping their hands, they all cried 
afoittd, that they were ready to follow wherever he 
Would lead theSk. AlPfhe speeches of this prince 
generally produced this, effect. How desponding 
Soever they might be, one single avoi d from him 
revived their courage in an instant, amNmspired 
them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which 
appeared always in fais face. The king, taking ad- 
vantage of this favourable disposition of the whole 
army, crossed farthia, and in three days arrived 
9° fob bonders of Hyrcania, which submitted to 
hta arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the 
-Aril the Drang®, the Araebosii, arid several other 
oatfoos, into vrhich his army marched, with greater 
speed than people generally travel He frequently 
would pyrsne an enemy for fthole days and nights 
t^etber, almost without suffering his troops to 
fake any rest. % this prodigious rapidity, he 
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at a great distance, and subdued Item before they 
had time to put themselves in a posture of defence. 
Under this image Daniel the prophet designated 
Alexander manyages before his birth, by represent¬ 
ing him as a panther a leopard, and a he-goat, who 
rushed forward with so much swiftness, that his 
.feet seemed not to touch the ground. 

* Nabarzanes, one of Bessus’s accomplices, who 
had written before to Alexander, came and surren¬ 
dered hirrfself, ppon promise of a pardon, when he 
heard that he was arrived at Zadrac&rta, the capital 
of Hyrcania; and, among other presents, brought 
him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained 
great influence over the mind of Alexander, as he 
had formerly over that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons- A violent desire of seeing Alexander 
had prompted that princess to Ipave her dominions, 
and travel through a great number of countries 
to gratify her curiosity. Being come pretty near 
his camp, she sent word that dqueen was come to 
visit him; and that she had a prodigious inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate his acquaintance, ana accordingly 
was arrived within a little cffetance from that place. 
Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, 
she commanded her train to stop, and herself 
came few'Ward with three hundred women; and 
the moment she perceived the king, she leaped 
from her horse, having two lances in her right 
hand. The dress the Amazons used to wear, did 
not quite cover the body; for their bosom was 
uncovered on the left side, while every other part of 
their body was hid; Except that their gowns, being 
tucked up with a* knot, fell down no farther than the 
knee. They preserved their left breast to suckle 
their female offspring, but used to born their right, 
that they might be the better enabled to bend the 


• Q. Curt. lib. Vi. cap. 5 . 
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l^W i «aSd' thr%# thc Wart, whence they were^called 
*'Aikasms. *•' ftr. ' ?: - 

^‘Thalestris *}• looked uportwthe king without dis- 
covering the leaet sign of admiration, and surveying 
him attentively, did not think his stature answerable 
to his fame; for the barbarians are very much 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only 
Capable of mighty achievements, on whom nature . 
has bestowed bodily advantages. She did not scru¬ 
ple to tell bim, that the chief motive of her journey 
was to have posterity by him; adding; that she 
thought herself worthy of giving heirs to his empire. 
Alexander, upon this request, was obliged to make 
some stay in this place; after which Thalestris re¬ 
turned to her own kingdom, and the king into the 
province inhabited by the Parthians. This story, 
mid whatever is related of the Amazons, is looked 
upon by some very judicious authors as entirely 
fabulous. • 

'Alexander abandoned himself afterwards wholly 
to his passions, changing into pride and excess the 
moderation and continence “for which he had hi¬ 
therto been so greatly admired; virtues so very ne¬ 
cessary in an exalted station of life, and in the midst 
of a series of prosperities. He now was no longer 
the same man. Though he was invincible with 
regard to the dangers and toils of,war, he was far 
otherwise with respect to the charms of esgp. The 
instant he enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned 
himself to sensuality ; and he, whom the arms of 
the Persians could not conquer, fell a victim to their 
vices. Nothing was now to be seen but games, par¬ 
ties of pleasures, women, and disorderly banquets, 

* 6. Curt. lib. vi. cap. 6. 

# This ia a Greek word signifying, without breasts. 

t Interrito vubm regem Thalestris intuebatur, habitum ejuf 
kaud a'uaquam rerum fames pnrem ocjilispcrlustrans. Suippe om¬ 
nibus Varbaris in corporum majestate veneratio est; magnorumquc 
operum non alios capaces putunt, quhm quos sxitnia specie donat e 
natura digmta est. Q. Curt. lib. ri. cap. 5. 
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in whj^a he used’to pass whole d^rs a*jd night# id. 
drinking. Not satisfied with the buffoons, and the 
performers on instrumental music, whom he had 
brought with him out of Greece,, be obliged the 
captive women, whom he carried along with him, 
to sing songs after^he manner of their country. 
He happened, among these women, to perceive one 
who appeared in deeper affliction than the rest, and 
who, by a modest , and at’the same time a dignified 
confusion, discovered a greater reluctance than the 
others, to* appear in public. She was a perfect 
beauty, which was very much heightened by her 
bashfulness, whilst she threw;her eyes to the ground, 
and did all in her power to conceal her face. The 
king soon imagined by her air and mien that she 
was not of vulgar birth; and enquiring of the lady 
herself, she answered that she was grand-daughter 
to Ochuk, who not long before had swayed the 
Persian soeptre, and daughter of his son; that she 
had married Hystaspes, who was related tq Darius, 
and general of a great army. Alexander being 
touched w ith compassion at we unhappy fate of a 
princess of the blood royal, and the sad condition 
to which bhe was reduced, not only gave her liber¬ 
ty, but reinstated her in all her possessions j and 
caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 
she might be restored to him. 

Thisjjtw/ce was naturally of a tender and humane 
disposition, which made him sensible of the affliction 
of persons in the lowest condition. “ A poor Mace¬ 
donian was one day driving before him a mule laden 
with gold for^the king’s use; the beast beiDg so 
tired that he was not able either to go on or sustain 
the load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, 
but with great difficulty* a considerable way.. Alex¬ 
ander, seeing him just sinking under bis burthen, 
and going to throw it on the ground, in order to 
ease himself, cried out, “ Friend, do not be weary 
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“ ye^jtry and carry.it quite through to tflj tent, 
“ for it is all thy own.” 

x Alexander, in a forced march through a barren 
country, at the head of a small body of horse, when 
he was pursuing Darius, met some Macedonians 
who were carrying water in gqgt-skins upon mules. 
These Macedonians perceiving their prince was al¬ 
most parched with thirst, occasioned by the raging 
beat (the sun being then- at the meridian) imme¬ 
diately filled a helmet with water, and were running 
to present him with it: Alexander asking to whom 
they were carrying that water, they replied, “ We 
“ were going to carry it to our children, but do not 
“ let your majesty be uneasy, for if your life is but 
“ saved, we shall get children enough, in case we 
“ should lose these,” At these words Alexander 
takes the helmet, and looking quite round him, he 
saw all his horsemen hanging down their heads, and, 
with eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, 
swallowing it, as it were, with their glances: upon 
which he returned ,it, with thanks, to those who 
offered it him,.and did not drink so much as a single 
drop, but cried, “ There is not enough for my 
“ whole company; and should I drink alone, it 
“ would make the rest be thirstier, and they would 
“ die with faintness and fatigue.” The officers, 
who were on horseback round hirp, struck in the 
most sensible manner with his wonderftih^emper- 
ance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts to 
carry them wherever he thought fit, and not to 
spare them ; that they were not in the least tired, 
nor felt the least thirst; and that as long as they 
should be commanded by such a king, they could 
not think themselves mortal rosn. 

Such sentiments as these, which arise from a 
generous and tender disposition, reflect greater 
honour on a prince than ail his victories and con¬ 
quests. Had Alexander always retained them, he 


* PJut. }B Alex. p. 687. 
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would^ justly have merited the title of Great; but 

a too brilliant and uninterrupted series of prospe¬ 
rity, which is a burthen too heavy for mortals to 
sustain, insensibly effaced them from his mind, and 
made him forget that he was a man: for now, 
contemning the customs of his own country, as no 
longer worthy the sovereign of the universe, he 
.laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of life 
of the Macedonian monaVchs ; looking upon them 
as too plain and simple, and derogatory to his 
grandeur.' He even went so far as to imitate the 
pomp of the Persian kings, in that very circum¬ 
stance in which they seemed to equal themselves 
to the gods; I mean, by requiring those who had 
conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and 
pay him a kind of homage which becomes only 
slaves. .He had turned his palace into a seraglio, 
filling it with three hundred and sixty concubines, 
(the same’nurnber as Darius kept) and with bands 
of eunuchs, of all mankind the most infamous. 
Not satisfied with wearing a Persian robe himself, 
he also obliged his generals, his friends, and all the 
grandees of his court, to put on the same dress, 
which gave them the greatest mortification, not 
one of them however daring to speak against this 
innovation, or contradict the prince. 

The veteran'‘soldiers, who had fought under 
Philips-riot* having the least idea of sensuality, 
inveighed publicly against this prodigious luxury, 
and the numerous vices which the army had learn¬ 
ed in Susa and Ecbatana. The soldiers would 
frequently complain: “ That they had lost more 
“ by victory than they had gained: that as the 
“ Macedonians,had'Mius assumed the manners and 
“ customs of foreignefs, they might properly be 
“ said to be conquered. That therefore the only 
“ benefit they should reap from their long absence, 

“ would be, to return back into their country in 
“ the habit of barbarians; that Alexander was 
“ ashamed of, and despised them; that he chose to 
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(t resemble the vanquished rather than the victo- 
“ rious; and that he, who had before been king of 
“ Macedonia, was now become one of Darius’s 
“ lieutenants.”. 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent 
which reigned both in his cou<& and army, and en¬ 
deavoured to recover the esteem and friendship of 
both by his beneficence; but * slavery, though pur¬ 
chased at ever so high a rate, must necessarily be 
odious to freeborn men. He therefore thought, that 
the safest remedy would be to employ theta, and for 
that purpose led them against Bessus. But as the 
army was so encumbered with booty and an useless 
train of baggage, that it could scarce move, he first 
caused all his own baggage to be carried into a 
great square, and afterwards that of the army (re¬ 
taining only such things as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary) ; and then ordered the whole to be carried 
from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one was 
in great pain to know the meaning of all this ; but 
after he had sent away the horses, he set fire to his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his 
example. Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the 
fire with their own hands, and burnt the rich spoils 
they had purchased with their blood, and often forced 
out of the midst of the flames. Such a sacrifice must 
certainly have been made with th*i utmost reluc¬ 
tance; but the example the king set thehisylenccd 
all their complaints, and they seemed less affected 
at the loss of their baggage than at their neglect 
of military discipline. A short speech the king 
made, soothed all their uneasiness; sjnd being now 
more able to exert themselves hereafter, they set 
out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In 
this march they rnet with difficulties which would 
have quite damped any one but Alexander; but 
nothing could daunt his soul, or check his progress; 
for he put the strongest confidence in his good for- 


* Sed, ut opinor, liberis prctiim servitutk ingralum est. Q. Cukt. 
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tune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but 
extricated him from a thousand perils, wherein one 
would have naturally supposed both himself and his 
army must have perished. 

y Being arrived among the Drangas, a danger to 
which he had not h«»en accustomed gave him very 
great uneasiness; and this was, the report of a con¬ 
spiracy that was formed against his person. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figtire at court, vvas the con¬ 
triver of this treason ; and the motive of it was, 
some private disgust which he had received. He 
had communicated his design to a young man named 
Nicomachus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his 
brother. The latter immediately discovered it to 
Philotas, earnestly entreating him to acquaint the 
king with it, because every moment was of the 
utmost consequence, and the conspirators were to 
execute the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, 
after applauding his fidelity, .yaited immediately 
upon the king, and discoursed on a great variety 
of subjects, but without taking the least notice of 
the plot. In the evening CelAlinus'meeting him 
as he vvas coming out, and asking whether he had 
done as he had requested, he answered, that he 
had not found an opportunity of mentioning it to 
his majesty, and went away. The next day this 
young man went up to him as he was going into 
the pates*?,“and conjured him not to forget what 
he had told him the day before. Philotas replied, 
that he would be sure not to forget it; but how¬ 
ever did not perform his promise. This made Ce¬ 
balinus suspect him; and fearing, that in case the 
conspiracy should be discovered by any other per¬ 
son, his silence woufti be interpreted as criminal, 
he therefore got another person to disclose it to 
Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
from Cebalinus himself, and being told how earn- 

7 Diod. ]. xvii. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. 1. vi. c. T, 11. & 1. vii. 
C. 1.2- Arrian. 1. iii. p. 141, 142. I’lut. in p, <492,093. 
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estly he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with 
it, first commanded Dymnus to be brought before 
him. The latter guessing upon what account he 
was sent for by the king, ran himself through with 
his sword; but the guards having prevented him 
from completing the deed, hV was carried tb the 
palace. The king asked him why he thought Phi- 
Iotas more worthy than he was of the kingdom of 
Macedon ? but he was quite speechless: so that, 
after fetching a deep sigh, he turned his head aside, 
and breathed his hist. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and (hav¬ 
ing first commanded every one to withdraw'), en¬ 
quired whether Cebalinus had really urged him se¬ 
veral times to tell him of a plot which was carrying 
on against him. Philotas, without discovering the 
least confusion in his countenance, confessed inge¬ 
nuously that he had ; but made his apology, by 
saying, that the pareon who had given him infor¬ 
mation, did not appear to him w-orthy of the least 
credit. He cont’esfeed, however, that Dymnus’s 
death convinced him that he had acted very impru¬ 
dently, in concealing so long a design of so black 
a nature: upon which, acknowledging his fault, he 
fell at the king’s feet; and embracing them, be¬ 
sought him to consider his past life, rather than the 
fault he had now committed, which did not proceed 
from any bad design, but from the fearluNvas un¬ 
der of unseasonably alarming the king, should he 
communicate a design, which he really supposed 
was without foundation. It is no easy matter to 
say, wdiether Alexander believed .what Philotas 
said, or only dissembled his anger. But however 
this be, he gave him his hanrf in t,oken of reconci¬ 
liation; and told him, tbbt he was persuaded he 
had despised rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied. and hated by a great 
number of courtiers; and indeed it was hardly pos¬ 
sible it should be otherwise, because none of them 
was more familiar with the king, or more esteeme d 
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by him. Instead of softening and moderating the 
lustre of the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by 
an air of mildness and humanity, and a prudent mo¬ 
desty of demeanour; he seemed, on the contrary, 
to endeavour only to excite the envy of others, by 
affecting a silly prid<5, which generally displayed 
itself in his dress, his retinue, his equipage, and his 
table; and still more so, by the haughty airs he as¬ 
sumed, which made him \miversally hated. Par- 
menio, his father, disgusted at his supercilious be¬ 
haviour, s&id one day to him, * My son, make thy- 
selj less. The strongest sense is couched under 
these words; and it is evident, that the man who 
uttered them, was perfectly acquainted with the 
genius of courts. He used often to give Philotas 
advice to this effect; but too exalted a prosperity 
is apt to jmake men both deaf and blind; and they 
cannot persuade themselves that favour, which is 
established on so seemingly solid a foundation, can 
ever change; the contrary of which Philotas found 
to his sorrow. j 

z His former conduct, with regard tt> Alexander, 
had given the king just reason to complain of him; 
for he used to take the liberty to speak disrespect¬ 
fully of his sovereign, and applaud himself in the 
most haughty terms. Opening one day his heart 
to a woman named Antigona, With whom he was 
in love,..hd Began to boast, in a very insolent man¬ 
ner, of his father’s services and his own: “ What 
“ would Philip (said he) have been, had it not 
“ been for Parmenio? and what would Alexander 
“ be, were itnqtfbr Philotas? what would become 
“ of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, 
“should we undertake to expose this fiction?” 
All these things were repeated to Alexander, and 
Antigona herself made oath, that such words had 
been spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no 
notice of ail this, nor so much as once let drop the 
z Plut. de Fortun. Alex. c. ii. p. Tip. 

* v £l tcc 7, yjtcwv y.o; ylv?. 
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least word, which might shew his resentment upon 
that account, whenever he was most intoxicated 
with liquor: he had not so much as hinted it to his 
friends, nor even to Hepheestion, from whom he 
scarce concealed any thing. But the crime Philo- 
tas was now accused of, recalled to his memory the 
disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with 
Philotas, he held a council composed of his chief 
confidents. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a 
great esteem, and who envied Philotas' the more 
upon that very account, looked upon this as a very 
happy occasion for supplanting his rival. Conceal¬ 
ing therefore his hatred, under a specious pretence 
of zeal, he suggested to the king, “ The apprehen- 
“ sions he might jusfly be under, both from Philo- 
“ tas himself, because mercy is not apt to work any 
“ change in a heart, w hich could be corrqpt enough 
“ to entertain so detestable a crime; and from Par- 
“ menio, his father, who (said he) will never be able 
“ to bear the thoughts of his owing his son’s life 
“ to the kingc clemency. Some beneficial acts are 
“ so great, that they become a burden to those on 
“ whom they are conferred, for which reason they 
“ do all in their power to erase them from their 
“ memory. Besides, who can assure us, that both 
“ father and son are not engaged in the conspi- 
“ racy ? When a prince’s life is in danger, every 
“ thing is of importance; and all things, even to 
“ the slightest suspicions, are so many proofs. Can 
“ we conceive it possible, that a favourite, on whom 
“ his sovereign has bestowed th§ most shining 
“ marks of his beneficence, should be calm and 
“ undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of 
“ such importance? But we are told, that this 
“ design was communicated by young people, who 
“ deserved very little credit. Wherefore then did 
“ he keep them in suspense two days, as if he 
“ really believed what they told him, and still pro- 
mised them that he would reveal the whole affair 
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“ to the king? Whodoes not see, that he did this 
“ merely to prevent their having access by another 
“way to his majesty? Sir (continued he) it is 
“ necessary, for your own sake and that of the 
“ state, that Philotas phould be put to the torture; 
“ in order to force from his own mouth an account 
“ of this plot, and the several persons who are his 
“ accomplices in it.” This being the opinion of all 
the members of the council, the king acceded to it. 
He then dismissed the assembly, having first en¬ 
joined theln secrecy; and the better to conceal his 
resolution, gave orders for the army’s marching 
the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper 
with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of 
guards having been posted in the several places 
necessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who 
was then in a deep sleep: when, starting from his 
slumbers, *as they were putting manacles on his 
hands, he cried, “ Alas ! my sovereign, the inve- 
“ teracy of my enemies has got the better of your 
“ goodness.” After fhis, they covered his face, 
and brought him to the palace without uttering a 
single word. The next morning, the Macedoni¬ 
ans, according to an order published for that pur¬ 
pose, came thither under arms, in number about 
six thousand. It was a very ancient custom for the 
army, ipXirfle of war, to take cognizance of capital 
crimes; and, in times of peace, for the people to 
do so; so that the prince had no power on these 
occasions, unless a sanction were given to it by the 
consent of one,or other of these bodies; and the 
king was forced to have recourse to * persuasion, 
before he employed bis authority. 

First, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very 
few then present knowing either what he had done, 
or how he came by his death. Aftenvards the king 

* Nihil poteslas resum valebat, nisi priiis vatuisset aucioritas. 
G. Curt. 
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came into the assembly; an air of sorrow appearing 
in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a long 
time with his eyes cast on the ground, as if in the 
utmost dejection ; but at last>having recovered his 
spirits, he made the following speech : “ I have 
“ narrowly escaped, O soldiers, being torn from. 
“ you, by the treachery of a small number of 
“ wretches; but by the providence and mercy of the 
“ gods, I now again appear before you alive: and 
“ I protest to you, that nothing encourages me 
“ more to proceed against the traitors, than the 
“ sight of this assembly, whose welfare is much 
“ dearer to me than my own; for I desire to live 
“ for your sakes only; and the greatest happiness 
“ I should find in living (not to say the only one), 
“ would be the pleasure I should receive in having 
“ it in my power t<j reward the services lof so many 
“ brave men, to whom I owe every thing.” Here 
he was interrupted iby the cries and groans of the 
soldiers, wh<r all bfcrst into' tears. “ Alas! how 
“ will you behave,” continued he, “ when I shall 
“ name the persons who formed so execrable a 
“ design ? I myself cannot think of it without shud- 
dering. They on whom I have been most lavish 
“ of my kindnesses ; on whom I have bestowed the 
“ greatest marks of friendship; in whoBM had put 
“ my whole confidence, and in whose breasts I 
“ lodged my greatest secrets—Parmenio and Phi- 
“ lotas.” At these names all the soldiers gazed one 
upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or 
ears, nor to give credit to any thing they saw or 
heard. Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebali- 
nus, were sent for, who made the* several deposi¬ 
tions of what they knew. But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with engaging in the plot, the 
whole assembly, being seized with a trouble and 
confusion easier conceived than expressed, conti¬ 
nued in a sad and gloomy silence. 
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Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied 
behind him, and his head covered with a coarse, 
worn-out piece of cloth. How shocking a sight! 
Almost deprived of his senses, he did not dare to 
look up, or open his lips; but the tears streaming 
from his eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the 
man who held him. As -the standers-by wiped off 
the tears in which his face was bathed, recovering 
his spirits and his voice by degrees, he seemed de¬ 
sirous of speaking. The king then told him, that 
he should be judged by the Macedonians, and 
withdrew. Philotas might have justified himself 
very easily : for not one of the witnesses, and those 
who had been put on the rack, had accused him of 
being an accomplice in the plot. Dymnus, who 
first formed it, had not named him to any of the 
conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in 
it, and tbe.ring-leader, as was pretended, Dymnus 
would certainly have named him, at the head of 
all the rest, in order to engage them the more 
strongly. Had Philotas been conscious to himself 
of guilt in this particular, as Me was*sensible that 
Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly 
to acquaint the king with it, was it probable that 
he could have remained quiet two days together, 
without once endeavouring, either to dispatch Ce¬ 
balinus, or to pat his dark design in execution, 
which bp might very easily have done ? Philotas set 
these proofs, and a great many more, in the strong¬ 
est light; and did not omit to mention the reasons 
which had made him despise the information that 
had been giveiiohim, as groundless and imaginary. 
Then directing himself, on a sudden, to Alexander, 
as if he had been present, “ O king (says he) where- 
“ soever you may be,” (for it is thought Alexander 
heard all that passed from behind a curtain) “ if 
“ I have committed a fault in not acquainting you 
“ with what I heard, I confessed it to you, and you 
“ pardoned me. You gave me your royal hand 
** as a pledge of this; and you did me the honour 
“ to admit me at your table. If you believed me, 
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“ I am inuocent; if you paiadoned me, I am clear- 
“ ed : I refer all this to your own judgment. What 
“ new crime have I committed since? I was in a 
“ deep sleep when my enemies waked me, and 
“ loaded me with chains. Is it natural for a man, 
“ who is conscious that heMs guilty of the most 
“ horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy and undis- 
“ turbed ? The innocence of my own conscience, 
“ and the promise your hiajesty made me, gave my 
“ mind this calm. Do not let the envy of myene- 
“ mies prevail over your clemency and’justice.” 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas 
should be put on the rack. The persons who pre¬ 
sided on that occasion were his most inveterate 
enemies, and they made him suffer every kind of 
torture. Philotas •at first discovered the utmost 
resolution and strength of mind; the torments he 
suffered not being-able to force from him a single 
w ord, nor even so much as a sigh. JBufat last, con¬ 
quered' by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, 
named several accomplices, and even accused his 
own father. 'The nfcxt day, the answers of Philotas 
were read in full assembly, he himself being present. 
He was unanimously sentenced to die; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the custom 
of Macedonia, with some other of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same* time, and put to 
death, Lyncestes Alexander, who hacTbeen found 
guilty of conspiring the death of the king, and had 
been kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that 
of Parmenio: whether it were that Alexander really 
believed him guilty, or was afraid of the father now 
he had put the son to death? Polydamas, one of 
the lords of the court, was appointed to see the exe¬ 
cution performed. He had been one of Parmenio's 
most intimate friends, if we may give that name to 
courtiers, who love nothing but their own fortune. 
This was the very reason of his being nominated, 
because Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion 
of his being sent to him with such a design. He 
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therefore set out for IViedia, vfrhere that general com¬ 
manded the army, and was intrusted with the king’s 
treasures, which amounted to a hundred and four¬ 
score thousand talents, about twenty-seven millions 
sterling. Alexander fiad given him several letters 
for Cleander, the kiilg’s lieutenant in the province; 
and for the principal officers. Two were for Par- 
. menio: one of them from Alexander, and the other 
sealer! with Philotas’s seal, as if he had been alive, 
to prevent the father from harbouring the least sus¬ 
picion. Polydai.ias was but eleven days on his 
journev, and alighted in the night-time at the house 
ofCicander. After having taken all the precautions 
noces.sar’- they went together, with a great number 
of atteu (its, to meet Parmenio, who at this time 
was walking in a park of his 'own. The moment 
Polydanjas spied him, though at a great distance, he 
ran to envbrace him with an air of the utmost joy ; 
and after compliments, intermixed with the strongest 
indications of friendship, had passed on both sides, 
be gave him Alexander’s lettci*. In the opening it, 
he asked him what the king vfas doing; to which 
Polydamas replied, that he would know by his ma¬ 
jesty'* i i . Parmenio, after perusing it, said: 

“ The king is preparing to march against the Ava- 

chosii. Mow glorious a prince is this, who will 
“ not suffer hims*felf to take a moment’s rest! How- 
“ every he ought to be a little tender of himself 
“ now he has acquired so much glory.” He 
afterwards opened the letter which was written 
in Philotas’s name; and, by his countenance, 
seemed pleased with the contents of it. At 
that very instant Cleander thrust a dagger into 
his side, then r#ade another thrust in his throat: 
and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he 
was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life; a man illus¬ 
trious both in peace and war; who had performed 
many glorious actions without the king, whereas 
the king bad never achieved any thing conspicuous. 

* VOL. V. O 
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but in concert with •Parmehio. He was a per¬ 
son of great abilities, both in forming plans and 
carrying them into execution; was very dear to the 
grandees, and much more so to the officers and 
soldiers, who reposed the highest confidence in him; 
and looked upon themselves ks assured of victory 
when he was at their head, so firmly they relied 
on his capacity and good fortune. He was then 
threescore and ten years of age; and had always 
served his sovereign with inviolable fidelity and zeal, 
for which he was very ill rewarded ; his son and 
himself having been put to death, merely on a slight 
suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which 
nevertheless obliterated in a moment all the great 
services both had done their country. 

A. M. “Alexander was sensible, that such cruel execu- 
Anf / c t ' ons naight alienate the affections of the troops, of 
3 2 g \ ’ which he had a prppf, by the letters they sent into 
Macedonia, which were intercepted by his order; 
concluding, therefore, that it would be proper for 
him to separate from the rest of the army such sol¬ 
diers as had ffiost distinguished themselves by their 
murmurs and complaints, lest their seditious dis¬ 
courses should spread the same spirit of discontent, 
he formed a separate body of these, the command of 
which he gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy 
being the only punishment he inflicted on them. But 
they were so strongly affected with itj" that they 
endeavoured to wipe out the disgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedi¬ 
ence, which they observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise 
from this secret discontent, Alexander set out upon 
his march, andcontinued to pursue Bessus; on which 
occasion he exposed himself to great hardships and 
dangers. After having passed through Drangiana, 
Aracbosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where all 
things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 

* Arrian. I. iii. p. 143, 143. Q. Curt. 1. vii. c. 3—5. Diod. 
1. xvii. p. $52, 554. 
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tain, called Paropamis A (a part of Caucasus), where 
his arruy underwent inexpressible fatigues, through 
■weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, which killed 
a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all 
the country that lay between him e nd Mount Cau¬ 
casus, in order that tne want of provisions and fo¬ 
rage might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of 
pursuing him. He indeed suffere d very much, but 
nothing could check his vigour. Alter making his 
army repose for sometime at Drapsaca, headvanced 
towards Aornos and Ba<"tra, the two strongest cities 
of Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander’s 
approach, about seven or eight thousand Bactrians, 
who till then had adhered very firmly to Bessus, 
abandoned him to a man, and retired each to his 
respective home. Bessus, at the head of the small 
number of forces who continued faithful to him, 
passed tlio river Oxus, burnt all the boats he him¬ 
self made u*se of, to prevent Alexander from crossing 
it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city ot Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raise a new tirmy there. Alex¬ 
ander, however, did not give Him tiuiti to do this; 
and not meeting with trees or timber sufficient for 
the building ol boats and ratts, he supplied the 
want of these by distributing to bis soldiers a 
great number of skins, stuffed with straw, and 
such-like dry aial light materials; upon which 
they placecftliemselves, and crossed the river in this 
manner; those who went over first, drawing up 
in battle-array, whilst their comrades w ere coming 
after them. In this manner his whole army passed 
over in six day*. 

In the mean while Spitamenes, w'ho was 
Bessus’s chief jonfiflant, formed a conspiracy 
against him, in concert *ith two more of his prin¬ 
cipal officers. Having seized his person, they put 
him in chains, forced his diadem from his head, tore 
to pieces the royal ro&e of Darius which lie had 
put on, and set him on horseback, in order to give 
him up to Alexander. 
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That prince arrived at a^ittle city inhabited by 
the Brancbidae. These were the descendants of a 
family who had dwelt in Miletus, whom Xerxes, at 
his return from,Greece, had formerlysentintoUpper 
Asia, where he had settled them in a very flourish- 
ing condition, in return for tnvir having delivered up 
to him the treasure of the temple of Apollo Didy- 
mreus, the keepers of which they were. They 
received the king with Che highest demonstrations 
of joy, and surrendered both themselves and their 
city to him. Alexander sent for such Milesians as 
were in his army, who preserved an hereditary hatred 
against the Branchidaj, because of the treachery of 
their ancestors. He then left them the choice, 
either of revenging the injury they had formerly 
done them, or of pardoning them in consideration 
of their common extraction. The Milesians being 
so much divided in opinion, that they.could not 
agree among theimjelves, Alexander undertook the 
decisioo himself. Accordingly the next day he com¬ 
manded his phalanx to surround the city; and a 
signal being given, sthey were ordered to plunder 
that abode of traitors, and put every one of them to 
the sword: which inhuman order was executed with 
the same barbarity as it had been given. All the 
citizens, at the very time that they were going to 
pay homage to Alexander, wereonlurdered in the 
streets and in their houses; no manner of,regard 
being paid to their cries and tears, nor the least dis¬ 
tinction made of-age or sex. They even pulled up 
the very foundations of the walls, that not the least 
traces of that city might remain. Bu{,of what crimes 
were those ill-fated citizens guilty? Were they re¬ 
sponsible for those their fathers had committed up¬ 
wards of one hundred and fifty years before? I do 
not know whether history furnishes another example 
of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, 
not only bound, but stark naked. Spitamcnes held 
him by a chain, which went round his neck ; and it 
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was difficult to say, pettier, that object was more 
agreeable to the barbarians or Macedonians. In 
presenting him to the king, he said: “ I have, at 
“last, revenged both^you and Darius, tny kings 
“ and masters. 1 bring you this wretch, who as- 
‘‘sassinatedhis sovereign, and who is now treated 
“in the same manner as himself gave the first 
“ example of. Alas! why cannot Darius himself 
“ see this spectacle!” 'Alexander, after having 
greatly applauded Spitamenes, turned about to 
Bessus, ahd spoke thus: “ Thou surely must have 
“ been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, 

“ otherwise thou wouldst not have dared to load a 
“ king, from whom thou badst received so many 
“ instances of favour, with chains, and afterwards 
“ murder him! Begone from p\y sight, thdu mon- 
“ster of cruelty and perfidiousness.” The king 
said no'more, but sending for Oxatres, Darius’s 
brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that he 
might suffer all the ignominy he deserved; suspend¬ 
ing, however, his execution, that he might be judged 
in the general assembly of th& Persians. 
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Sect. XIII. Alexander, affr taking a great many 
cities in Bactriana, builds one near the river 
laxarles, which he calls ay his own name. The 
Scythians, alarmed at the building of this city, 
as it' would be a check upon them, send ambassa¬ 
dors to the king, who address themselves to him' 
•wilh uncommon freedom. After having dis¬ 
missed them, he passes the laxartes, gains a 
signal vic(ary over the Scythians, and behaves 
with humanity towards the vanquished. He 
checks and punishes"the insurrection of the Sog- 
dians, sends Bessus to Ecbatana to be put to 
death, and takes the city of Petra, which was 
thought impregnable. 

‘Aeeicander, iniatiable of victory*and con- 
qqests,, still marched forward in search of new 
nations whom he might suhdue. After recruiting 
his cavalry, which h@d suffered very much by their 
long and dangerous marches, he advanced to the 
*Iaxartes. 

Not far from this river the barbarians, rusliin" 
suddenly from their mountains, came and attacked 
Alexander’s forces; and having carried off a great 
number of prisoners, retired to their linking holes, 
m winch were twenty thousand men, who fought 
with bows and slings. The king went and be¬ 
sieged them in person, and being one of the foremost 
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afflicted, carried him djf immediately, yet not so se¬ 
cretly, but that the barbarians knew of it; for they 
saw from the top of the mountain every thing that 
was doing below. Thetnext day they sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the king, who ordered them to be immediately 
brought in, when taking off the bandage which co¬ 
vered his wound, he shewed them his leg, but did 
not tell them how much he had been hurt. They 
assured him, that as soon J as they heard of his being 
wounded, they were as much afflicted as the Mace¬ 
donians cduld possibly be; and that bad it been pos¬ 
sible for them to find the person w ho had shot that 
arrow, they would have delivered him up to Alex¬ 
ander; that none but impious wretches would wage 
war against the gods: in a word, that being vanquish¬ 
ed by his unparalleled bravesv, they surrendered 
themselves to him with the nations who followed 
them. Tije king, having engaged his faith to them, 
and taken* back his prisoners^ accepted of their 
homage. , 

Alter this he set out upon his march, and getting 
into a litter, a great dispute arpse between the horse 
and foot who should carry it, each of those bodies 
pretending that this honour belonged to them only: 
and there was no other way of reconciling them, but 
by giving orders that they should carry it in turn. 

From hence be got, the fourth day, to Mara- 
canda^a.vcry considerable city, the capital of Sog- 
diana, which he took; and after leaving a consi¬ 
derable garrison there, he burnt and laid waste all 
the open country. 

There camq an embassy to him from the ‘Abian 
Scythians, w ho since the death of Cyrus had lived 
free and independent*: these submitted to Alexander. 
They were considered as the most equitable of all 
the barbarians; never making war but to defend 
themselves; and the liberty established among 
them, and which they*no ways abused, removed ail 
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distinction, and equaljed th^ meanest among them 
with the greatest. A love of poverty and justice 
was their peculiar characteristic, and enabled them 
to live happy together without wanting either kings 
or laws. Alexander receive 1 them kindly, and sent 
one of his chief courtiers to«.take a view of their 
country, and even of the Scythians who inhabit be¬ 
yond the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a«pot of ground proper for 
building a city on the river Iaxartes, in order to 
curb the nations he had already conquered, as well 
as those he intended to subdue. But this design was 
retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, which w as 
soon after followed by that of the Bactrians. Alex¬ 
ander dispatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up 
Bessus into his hands, believing him a very fit per¬ 
son to bring them back to their allegiance; but he 
himself had been cljiefly instrumental in this insur¬ 
rection. The king,'greatly surprised at this trea¬ 
chery, was determined to take vengeance of him in 
the most signal manner. He marched in person to 
Cyropolis, anjl besieged it. This was the last city of 
the Persian empire, and had been built by Cyrus, 
whose name it bore. At the same time he sent 
Craterus, with two more of his general officers, to 
besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty 
troopers were sent, to desire th^pi.to sue for Alex¬ 
ander’s clemency. These met with a^vpry kind 
reception at first, but in the night-time they were 
all cut to pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare 
Cyropolis, purely for the sake of Cyrus; for, of all 
the monarchs who had reigned over these nations, 
there w ere none lie admired more than this king 
and Semiramis, because they bad surpassed all the 
rest in courage and glorious actions. He therefore 
offered very advantageous conditions to the be¬ 
sieged, but they were so blindly obstinate as to re¬ 
ject them, and that even with pride and insolence; 
upon which be stormed their city, abandoning the 
plunder of it to his soldiers, and razed it to the 
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rery foundations, ffrom hence he went to the 
other city which Craterus was besieging. No place 
ever made a moro vigorous defence; for Alexander 
lost his best soldiers bpfore it, and .was himself ex¬ 
posed to very great c|anger; a stone striking him 
with so much violence on the head, that it deprived 
him of his senses. The whole army indeed lament¬ 
ed him as dead; but this prince, whom no danger 
nor disappointment could depress, pushed on the 
siege with greater vigour than before, the instant 
he recovered, without staying till his wound was 
healed, anger adding fresh fuel to his natural ardour. 
Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he 
made a large breach in it, and entered the city, 
which he burnt to the ground, and put all the in¬ 
habitants to the sword. Several other cities met 
with the same fate. This was a third rebellion of 
the Sogtiians, who would not be quiet, though 
Alexander had pardoned them twice before. They 
lost above a hundred and twenty thousand men in 
these different sieges. The King afterwards sent 
Menedemus with thi'ee thousand foot and eight 
hundred horse to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes 
had driven the Macedonian garrison, and had shut 
himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and 
encamped on tlja Iaxartes, where he surrounded 
with wajia' the whole spot of ground which his 
army Tiad covered, and built a city on it, sixty 
# furlongs in circumference, which lie also called 
Alexandria; having before built several of that 
name. He cruised the workmen to make such 
dispatch, that in less than twenty days the ramparts 
were raised, and theliouses built; and indeed there 
was a great emulation, among the soldiers, who 
should get his work done soonest, every one of 
them having had his portion allotted him : and to 
people his new’ city,*he ransomed all the prisoners 
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he could meet with, eettled^several Macedonians 
there who were worn out in the service, and per¬ 
mitted many natives of the'-country, at their own 
request, to inhabit it. H 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the 
other side of the laxartes, seeing that this city, 
built on the river, was a kind of yoke imposed on 
them, sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it, 
and to drive the Macedonians to a greater distance. 
Alexander, who had no design of attacking the 
Scythians, finding them make several incursions, 
even in his sight, in a very insolent manner, was 
very much perplexed ; especially when advice was 
brought him at the same time, that the body of 
troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had been all, 
a very few excepted,, cut to pieces. Such a num¬ 
ber of obstacles uniting together would have dis¬ 
couraged any one but an Alexander; for the Sog- 
dians had taken up arms, and the Bactrians also; 
his army was harassed by the Scythians; he him¬ 
self was brought so/low, that he was not able to 
stand upright to mount on horseback, to speak to 
his forces, or give a single order. To increase his 
affliction, he found his army no ways inclined to 
attempt the passage of the river in sight of the 
enemy, who were drawn up in battle-array on the 
other side. The king continuediq the utmost per¬ 
plexity all night long; however, his courage sur¬ 
mounted every difficulty. Being told that the 
auspices were not propitious, he forced the sooth¬ 
sayers to substitute favourable ones in their stead. 
At day-break he put on his coat of mail, and 
shewed himself to the soldiers, who had not seen 
him since the last wound he had received. These 
held the king in such high veneration, that his pre¬ 
sence alone immediately removed all their fears, 
so that they shed tears of joy, and went unani¬ 
mously and paid him their respects; entreating 
him to lead them against the enemy, against whom 
they before had refused to inarch. They worked so 
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hard at the rafts or flqats, that in three days’ time 
they had made twelve thousand; and also prepar¬ 
ed a great number of Ikins for the same purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the passage of the 
river, several Scythiary ambassadors arrived, to the 
number of twenty, according to the custom oi their 
country, who rode through the camp, desiring to 
speak with the king. Alexander having sent for 
them into his tent, desired them to sit down. They 
gazed attentively upon him a long time, without 
speaking iJsingle word, probably being surprised (as 
they formed a judgment of men from their air and 
stature) to find that his did not answer the high 
idea they entertained of him from his fame. The 
oldestofthearnbassadorsaddressed him ina speech, 
which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long; 
however, as it is very curious, I shall present my 
readers U;ith the greatest part of it. 

“ Had the gods given thee a body proportionable 
“ to thy ambition, the whole universe would have 

been too little for thee. vVith one band tijou 
“ wouldst touch the bast, and with the other the 
“ west ; and not satisfied with this, thou wouldst 
“ follow the sun, and know where he hides himBelf. 
“ Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after what it 
“ will be impossible for Ihee to attain. Thou cross- 
M est over from Juirope into Asia; and when thou 
“ shait havtj subdued all the race of men, then thou 
“ wilt make war against rivers, forests, and wild 
“ beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees are 
“ many years a growing, but may be tom up in an 
“ hour’s time j that the lion serves sometimes for 
“ food to the smallest birds; that iron, though so 
“ hard, is consumed by rust; in a word, that there 
“ is nothing so strong, which may not be destroyed 
“ by the weakest thing ? 

“ What have we to do with thee? We never set 
“ foot in thy country. • May not those who inhabit 
“ woods be allowed to live, without knowing who 
“ thou art, and whence thou comest? We will 
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“ neither command over, npr submit to, any man. 
'* And that thou mayst be sensible what kind of 
“ people the Scythians are, inow, that we received 
“ from heaven,, as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a 
“ plough-share, an arrow,\ja javelin, and a cup. 
“ These we make use of, both with our friends, and 
“ against our enemies. To our friends we give corn, 
“ which we procure by the labour of our oxen; with 
“ them we offer wine toHhe gods in our cup: and 
“ with regard to our enemies, we combat them at 
“ a distance with our arrows, and near at hand 
“ with our javelins. * It is with these we formerly 
“ conquered the most warlike nations, subdued the 
“ most powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and 
“ opened ourselves a way into the heart of Egypt. 

“ But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate 
“ robbers, thou thyself art the greatest robber upon 
“ earth. Thou hast plundered all the nations that 
“ thou hast overcome. Thou hast possessed thyself 
“ of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; 
“ thou art’forming d design to march as far as In- 
“ dia, and tbnu nowcomest hither to seize upon our 
“ herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, 
“ only make thee covet more eagerly what thou 
“ hast not. Dost thou not see how long the Bac- 
“ trians have checked thy progress? Whilst thou 
“ art subduing these, the Sogdian,s revolt, and vic- 
“ tory is to thee only the occasion of war. 

“ Pass but the Iaxartes, and thou wilt behold the 
“ great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for 
“ thee to pursue the Scythians: and I defy thee 
“ ever to overtake them. Our poverty will be more 
“ active' than thy army, laden with the spoils of so 
“ many nations; and, when thou shalt fancy us at 

* This is to be understood of the famous irruption of the Scy¬ 
thians, who advanced as far as Egypt, and possessed themselves 
of Upper Asia for twenty-eight years. See the second volume 
of this work, in the History of the Assyrians. I have not fol¬ 
lowed Q. Curtius literally m this place, the text being much 
embarrassed. 
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“ a great distance, thqu wilt? see us rush suddenly 
“ on thy camp; for we pursue, and fly from our 
“ enemies with equal speed. I am informed that 
“ the Greeks speak jastingly of the Scythian soli- 
“ tudes, and that they are even become a proverb; 
“ but we are fonder of our deserts, than of your 
“ great cities and fruitful plains. Let me observe 

to thee, that fortune is # slippery; hold her fast 
“ therefore, for fear she should escape thee. Put 
“ a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest to continue 
“ in possession of it. 

“ If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to 
“ mortals, and not deprive»them of their posses- 
“ sions : if thou art a mere man, reflect always on 
“ what thou art. They whom thou shall not mo- 
“ lest, will be thy true friends ,-*the strongest friend- 
“ ships being contracted between equals; and they 
“.are esteemed equals, who have not tried their 
“ strength'against each other : but do not imagine, 
“ that those whom thou conqi^erest can lo$e thee; 
“ for there is no such, thing as friendship between 
“ a master and his slave, anti a forced peace is 
“ soon followed by a war. 

“ To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians 
“ will take an oath in their concluding an alliance. 
“ The only oath among them, is to keep their word 
“ without swearing. Such cautions as these do 
“ indeed'become Greeks, who sign their treaties, 
“ and call upon the gods to witness them; but, 
“ with regard to us, our religion consists in being 
“ sincere, and in keeping the promises we have 
“ made. That man who is not ashamed to break 
“ his word with men, is not afraid of deceiving 
“ the gods; an^ of what use could friends be to 
“ thee whom thou coufdst not trust? Consider 
“ that we will guard both Europe and Asia for thee. 

* Jurando gratiam Scj/thas sancire nc credidcris: colendo fidtm 
jurant. Gracorum ista cuutio est, <jui acta consi^rumt, et. deot 
invocant: nos religioncm in ipsa fide novimus. Sui non rcca\ ntur 
homines, falluttt deos. Q. Curt. . 
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“ We extend as far as Thracp, and we are told, that 
“ Thrace is contiguous to Macedonia. The river 
“ laxartes alone divides us from Bactriana. Thus 
“ we are thy neighbours on troth sides. Consider, 
“ therefore, whether thou wilt have us for friends, 
“ or enemies.” 

The barbarian spoke thus; to whom the king 
made but a very short answer : “ That he would 
“ take advantage both of his own good fortune, 
“ and of their counsel: of his good fortune, by still 
“ continuing to rely upon it; and of their counsel, 
“ by not attempting any thing rashly.” Having 
dismissed the ambassadors, his army embarked on 
the rafts, w hich by this time w'ere got ready. In the 
front, he placed such as carried bucklers, and made 
them kneel down, tHb better to secure themselves 
from the arrows of the enemy. Behind th,ese were 
those who worked the machines for discharging 
arrows and stones, covered on all sides with soldiers 
armed dap-a-pie. ^he rest who followed the en¬ 
gines, had their shields fixed together over their 
heads, in form of a toYtoise, by which they defended 
the sailors who w ore corslets. The like order and 
disposition were observed in the other rafts which 
carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. 
Every thing conspired to intimidate them: the cla¬ 
mour and confusion that are inseparable from such 
an enterprise; the rapidity of the stream, which 
carried away every thing with it; and the sight of a 
numerous army, drawn up in battle-array, on the 
opposite shore. However, the presence of Alex¬ 
ander, who was ever the foremost in encountering 
dangers, made them neglect their ..own safety, and' 
be concerned for his only. As soon as the Mace¬ 
donians began to draw near the shore, they who' 
carried shields rose up together, when throwing 
their javelins with a steady aim; every weapon did 
execution. When they perceived that the enemy, 
overpowered with that shower of darts,, began to 
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give way, and draw thear hordes back, they leaped 
on the shore with incredible swiftness, and animat¬ 
ing one another, begali the charge with vigour. 
In this disorder, the troopers, whose horses were 
ready bridled, rushed upon the enemy, and quite 
broke them. The king could not be heard, by 
reason of the faintness of his voice; but the ex¬ 
ample he set, spoke for hign. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian 
army, but^shouts of joy and victory, whilst they 
continued to attack the barbarians with the utmost 
fury. The latter not being able to stand so fierce 
an onset, fled as fast as their horses could carry 
them ; for they consisted of cavalry only. Though 
the king was very weak, he nevertheless pursued 
them briskly a long way, till 'being at last quite 
spent, he.was obliged to stop. After commanding 
his troops-to pursue them as long as daylight last¬ 
ed, he withdrew to the cam;), in order to repose 
himself, and to wait the return^of his forces'. The 
Macedonians had already gone beyond the boun¬ 
daries of Bacchus, which u'tfre marked out by 
great stones ranged close one to the other, and by 
great trees, the trunks of which were covered with 
ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the 
camp till after midnight; having killed a great 
numbes of the enemy, and taken many more pri¬ 
soners, with eighteen hundred horses, all which 
they drove before them. On Alexander’s side there 
were but sixty troopers slain, and about a hundred 
foot, with a thousand wounded. Alexander sent 
back to the Scythians all their prisoners without 
ransom, to shew,thaf not animosity, hut a thirst 
of glory, had prompted *hira to make war agaiust 
so valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the 
clemency with which the king treated the van¬ 
quished, greatly increased his reputation. The 
Scythians had always been considered as invincible; 
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but after their defeaf, it was owned, that every na¬ 
tion in the world ought tp yield to the Macedo¬ 
nians. The Sacse, who wjere a powerful nation, 
sent an embassy to Alexander, by which they sub¬ 
mitted themselves to him, and requested his friend¬ 
ship. The Scythians thentfsMves made an apology 
by their ambassadors; throwing the whole blame 
of what had happened, on some few individuals, 
and declaring that they were ready to obey all the 
commands of the victorious prince. , 

Alexander, being so happily freed from the care 
and trouble of this important war, bent bis whole 
thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spita- 
menes had fortified himself. At the first news of 
Alexander’s approach, he had fled aw ay, and with¬ 
drawn into Bactriaria. The king pursued him thi¬ 
ther, but despairing to come up with him, he re¬ 
turned back and plundered Sogdiana? which is 
watered by the river Polytimetus. 

AmOng the Sogcjians that were taken prisoners, 
there were thirty young men, all w'ell shaped and 
very comely, and the greatest lords of the country. 
These being toldfitl^it they were led to execution 
by Alexander’s command, began to sing songs of 
joy, to leap and daifiee', discovering all the indica¬ 
tions of an immoderate joy. The king, surprised 
to see them go to death with so'much gaiety, had 
them brought before him; when he asked them, how 
they came to break into such transports of joy, when 
they saw death before their eyes ? They answered, 
that they should have been afflicted, had any other 
person but himself put them to deafth; but as they 
would be restored to their ancestors by the command 
of so great a monarch, who fiad vanquished all na¬ 
tions, they thought themselves happy in a death 
so glorious that the bravest men would wish to die 
the same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, 
asked whether they would desire to be pardoned, 
upon condition that they should no longer be his 
enemies? They answered, he might be assured 
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they-had never been ais enepiies; but that, as be 
had attacked them, thfjyhad defended themselves; 
and that, had they beef applied to in a gentle man¬ 
ner, and not attacked py force and violence, they 
would have vied with him in politeness and genero¬ 
sity. The king asked them further, what pledges 
they would give him of their faith and sincerity ? 

“ No other (answered they) but the same life we 
" receive from your goodness, afid which we shall 
“ always be ready to give back, whenever you shall 
“ require it.” And, indeed, they were as good as 
their word. Four of them, whom lie took into his 
body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Macedonians 
in zeal and fidelity. ’ 

The king, after having left a small number of 
forces in Sogdiana, marched to Bactra, where, 
having assembled all his generals, he commanded 
Bessus t« be brought before them ; when, after re- 
proaching'jiim for his treachery, and causing his 
nose and ears to be cut oft) he’sent him to P.eba- 
tana, there to suffer the most extreme torture un¬ 
der tiie direction of Darius’s mother. Plutarch has 
left us an account of this execution. Four trees 
were bent, by main force, oae’tfcu aids the other; 
and to each of these treegfJspBmf the limbs of this 
traitor’s body was fasti ricif." Afterwards, these 
trees being suffered to return to their natural posi¬ 
tion, they; flew b*ack with so much violence, that 
each to*re away tl» limb that was fixed to it, and 
so quartered him. The same punishment is at this 
day inflicted on persons convicted of high-treason, 
who are torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Ma¬ 
cedonia and Greece,,a large number of recruits, 
amounting to upwards qf sixteen thousand men. 

By this considerable reinforcement, he was enabled 
to subdue all those who had rebelled ; and, to curb 
them for the future, lie built several fortresses in 
Margiana. 

VOL. v. 
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A. M. All things were now restored to a profound tran- 

3676 - quillity. There remained "but one strong hold, 

"328. ^ called Petra Oxiana, or thy rock of Oxus, which 
was defended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, 
with thirty thousand soldiers under his command, 
and ammunition and provisions for two years. 
This rock, which was very high and craggy on all 
sides, was accessible only by a single path that was 
cut in it. The king, after viewing its works, wa^ a 
long time in suspense whether he should besiege it; 
but, as it was his character to aim at the marvellous 
in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, he re¬ 
solved to try if he could not overcome, on this oc¬ 
casion, nature itself, which seemed to have fortified 
this rock in such a manner as had rendered it ab¬ 
solutely impregnable. However, before he form¬ 
ed the siege, he 'summoned those barbarians, but 
in mild terms, to submit to him. Ar.imazes re¬ 
ceived this offer in a very haughty manner; and 
after using several insulting expressions, asked, 
“ whether Alexander, who was able to do all things, 
“ could fly.also; apd whether nature had, on a 
“ sudden, given him wings?” 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this inso¬ 
lent answer. He therefore gave orders for select¬ 
ing, from among the mountaineers who were in his 
army, three hundred of the most active and dex¬ 
terous. These being brought to him, he,addressed 
them thus : “ It was in your con^any, brave young 
“ men, that I stormed such places as were thought 
“ impregnable; that I made my way over moun- 
“ tains covered with eternal snow^j crossed rivers, 
“ and broke through the passes of Cilicia. This 
“ rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which 
“ alone is defended by the barbafians, who neglect 
u every other part. There is no watch nor senti- 
“ nel, except on that side which faces our camp. 
“ If you search very narrowly, you certainly will 
“ meet with some path that leads to the top of the 
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“ rock. Nothing has been made so inaccessible 
“ by nature, as not tolbe surmounted by valour; 

“ and it was only by cjur attempting, what no one 
“ before had hopes of effecting, thgt we have pos- 
“ sessed ourselves of Asia. Get up to the surn- 
“ mit, and when you shall have made yourselves 
“ masters of it, set up a white standard there as a 
“ signal; and be assured, that I then will certainly 
“ disengage you from the*enemy, and draw them 
“ upon myself, by making a diversion.” The king 
accompanied tin's order with the most splendid pro¬ 
mises; but the pleasing him, was considered by them 
as the greatest ofall rewards. Tired therefore with 
the most noble ardour, and’fancying they had al¬ 
ready reached the summit, they ?et out, after hav¬ 
ing provided themselves with sedges to drive into 
the stones, with cramp-irons, and thick ropes. 

The khig went round the mountain with them, 
and commanded them to begin their march *at the 
second watch of the night, by that part, which 
should seem to them of ea&icstNaccess; beseeching 
the gods to guide tlulr slcps^ They. took provi¬ 
sions for two days; and being armed with swords 
and javelins only, they began to ascend the moun¬ 
tain. walking sometime oh loot; afterwards, when 
it was necessary for them to climb, some clung to 
the stones which pi ojected forwards, ^tnd by that 
means raised themselves; others thrust their cramp- 
irons into the snow that was frozen, to keep them¬ 
selves from falling, where the way was slippery; 
while others, driving in their wedges with great 
strength, madg them serve as so many scaling- 
ladders. They spent the whole day in this manner, 
hanging against the r<*ck, and exposed to numerous 
dangers arid difficulties, being obliged to struggle at 
the same time with snow, cold, and wind. Never¬ 
theless, the hardest task was yet to come; and the 
farther they advanced,* the higher the rock seemed 
to rise. But that which terrified them most was 
* About nine or ten o’clock. 

. r 2 
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the sad spectacle of some of their comrades falling 
down precipices, whose unhfppyfate was a warning 
to them of what they thepselves might expect. 
Notwithstanding this, they still advanced forward, 
and exerted themselves so vigorously, that, in spite 
of all these difficulties, they at last got to the top 
of the rock. But they were all inexpressibly 
weary, and many of them even lost the use of 
some of their limbs. Kight and drowsiness came 
upon them at the same time, so that, dispersing 
themselves in such parts of the rock as' were free 
from snows, they lay down in them, and slept till 
day-break. At last waking from a deep sleep, and 
looking on all sides to discover the place where 
so many people could lie hid, they saw smoke be¬ 
low them, whiclj^^ved them the haunt of the ene¬ 
my. They then put up the signal, as had been 
agreed ; and their whole company being.drawn up, 
thirty-two were found wanting, who hatl lost their 
lives in“the ascent. ^ 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a 
desire of storming the fortress, and struck with the 
visible dangers to which those men were exposed, 
continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the 
rock, and did not retire to rest till dark night. 
The next morning, by peep of day, he was the 
first who perceived the signal. *• Nevertheless he 
was still in doubt whether he might trust lys eyes, 
because of the false splendor which takes place at 
day-break; but the light increasing, he was sure of 
what he saw. Sending therefore for Cophes, who 
before, by his command, had sounded the barba¬ 
rians, he dispatched him a second time, to exhort 
them to think better of thd* master; and in case 
they should still depend upon the strength of 
the place, he then was ordered to shew them the 
band of men behind their backs, who were got to 
‘ the summit of the rock. Cophes employed all the 
arguments possible, to engage Arimazes to capitu¬ 
late ; representing to him, that he would gain the 
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king’s favour, in case he did not interrupt the great 
designs he meditated, tjfc obliging him to make some 
farther stay before that rock. Arimazes sent a 
haughtier and more insolent answpr than before, 
and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes tak¬ 
ing him by the hand, desired he would come out of 
the cave with him, which the barbarian doing, he 
shewed him the Macedonians posted over his head, 
and said in an insulting tdne of voice, “ You see 
“ that Alexander’s soldiers have wings.” In the 
mean time*the trumpets were heard to sound in every 
part of the Macedonian camp, and the whole army 
shouted aloud, and cried, Victory ! These things, 
though oi little consequence’in themselves, did ne¬ 
vertheless, as often happens, throw the barbarians 
into so great a consternation, tbjjLwitbout once re¬ 
flecting how tew were got to the smihmt, they thought 
themselves lost. Upon this, Cophes was recalled, 
and thirty «f the chiefs among the barbarians were 
sent hack with him, who agreed to surrender up 
the place, upon condition that'their lives might he 
spared. The king, ncftithwstijnding the strong op¬ 
position he might meet with, was however so exas¬ 
perated at the haughtiness of Arimazes, that he re- 
fu ed to grant them any terms of capitulation. A 
blind and rash confidence in his own good fortune, 
which had never failed him, made himijnsensible to 
every dangor. Arimazes, on the other side, blinded 
byfear’ and concluding himself absolutely lost, came 
down with his relations and the principal nobility of 
the country, into Alexander’s camp. But this 
prince, who w js not master of his anger, forgetting 
what the faith of treaties and humqpity required on 
this occasion, caused»them all to be scourged with 
rods, and afterwards be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the rock. The multitudes of people who sur¬ 
rendered, with all the booty, were given to the in¬ 
habitants of the cities which had been newly found¬ 
ed in those parts; and Artabazus w as left governor 
of the rock, and the whole province round it. 
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Sect. XIV. The death offClitus. Several expe¬ 
ditions of Alexander. He endeavours to procure 
worship to be paid to himself after the manner 
of the Persians. Discontents arise among the 
Macedonians. Death of Callisthenes the Phi¬ 
losopher. 

a A lexander having subdued the Massagetae 
and the Dahae, entered Bazaria. In this province 
are a great number of large parks stocked with 
deer. Here the king^took the diversion of hunt¬ 
ing, in which he was exposed to very great peril; 
for a lion of an enormous size advanced directly to 
him, but he kilted Thitn with a single thrust. Al¬ 
though Alexander came off victorious on this occa¬ 
sion, vet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger 
he had run, and the w hole army in his person, gave 
orders,' pursuant ty> the custom of their country, 
Jhat the kina should go no'tnore a hunting on foot, 
without being attended by some of his courtiers and 
officers. They were sensible, that a king is not born 
for his own sake, but for that of his subjects; that 
he ought to be careful of his own person for their 
sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; 
and that the being famous for kfding feasts ( a re¬ 
putation unworthy of a great prince) ought not to 
be purchased so dear. 

From hence lie returned to Maracanda, where 
he quelled some tumults which had broken out in 
that country. Artabazus requestingto be discharged 
from the government of that province, by reason of 
his great age, he appointed Clitus his successor. 
He was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, 
and signalized himself on many occasions. It was 
he who at the battle of the (rranicus, as Alexander 

4 Q. Cirt. 1. viii. c. 1—8. Arrian. 1. iv. p. 161—172. Plut. 
in Alex. p. 693—696. Justin, l.xii. c. 6, 7. 
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was fighting bareheaded, and* Rosaces had his arm 

raised, in order to stride him behindi covered the 
king with his shield, .and cut off the barbarian's 
hand. Hellanice his sister, had nuesed Alexander; 
and he loved her with as much tenderness as if she 
had been his own mother. As the king, from these 
several considerations, had very great respect forCli- 
.tus, he intrusted him with the government of one 
of the most important provinces of his empire, and 
ordered him to set out the next day. 

Before Tiis departure, Clitus was invited in the 
evening to an entertainment, in which the king,* 
after drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his 
own exploits: and was so lavisli in his praises of 
himself, that he even shocked those very persons 
who knew that he spoke trafb. However, the 
oldest men in the company held their peace, till 
beginning.to depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, 
he boasted, “ That the famouj victory of Chrero- 
“ nea was won by his means; and that thoglory of 
“ that celebrated day Jiad betin tom from him by 
“ the malice and jeafousy of, his father. That in 
“ the f insurrection which broke out between the 
“ Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, Philip, 

“ fainting from the wounds he had received in that 
“ tumult, had laid himself on the ground; and 
“ could not think of a better method to save 
“ hinggelf, *than by lying along as dead : that on 
“ this occasion he had covered him with his shield, 

“ and killed with his own hands those w ho at- 
“ tempted to fall upon him; but that his father 
“ could never»prevail upon himself to confess this 
“ circumstance ingenuously, being vexed that he 
“ owed his life to Ifis own $pn. That in the war 
“ against the Illyrians,* he alone had done every 


* In quo Hex, cum multq incaluisiet mcro, immodicus estima¬ 
tor sui, cclebrare qua gesserat capit : gravis etiam corw/samribus, 
qui semiebant vera memorari. U- Cvrt. f 

t This sedition is not mentioned in any other place. 
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(< thing, Philip having had no manner of share in 
“ it; and hearing of the defeat of the enemy, no 
“ otherwise than by the .letters he sent him. 
“ That the persons worthy of praise, were not 
“ such as initiated themselves in the * mysteries of 
“ the Samothracians, when they ought to have 
“ laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but 
“ those who had achieved such mighty exploits as. 
“ surpassed all belief.” 

This and similar discourse was very gleasing to 
the young men, but highly offensive to those ad¬ 
vanced in years; especially for Philip’s sake, un¬ 
der whom they had fought many years. Clitus, 
who also was flushed with wine, turning about to 
those who sat below him at table, quoted to them 
a passage from f Eftripides, but in such a manner 
that the king could only hear his voice, and not the 
words distinctly. The sense of this passage was, 

That the Greeksjiad done very wrong in ordain- 
“ ing, that in the inscriptions engraved on trophies, 
(t the names of kings only .should be mentioned ; J 
“ because, Ify these means, brave men were robbed 
c ‘ of the glory they had purchased with their blood.” 
The king, suspecting Clitus had let drop some dis¬ 
obliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest 
him, what lie had said ? As no one answered, Cli¬ 
tus, raising his voice by degrees, began to relate the 
actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferring 
them to whatever was doing at that time; which 
created a great dispute between the young and old 
men. Whatever vexation the king might inwardly 
feel, he nevertheless stifled his resentment, and 
seemed to listen very patiently to all Clitus spoke to 

V 

* It. was usual for generals, before they set out on their ex¬ 
peditions, to cause themselves to be initiated in these mysteries, 
and otf’er sacrifices to the gods who presided over them. Pos¬ 
sibly Philip, by observing this ceremony, bad delayed some 
enterp.ir°. 

t In hiY Andromache. 

+ AHeno mini sanguine partam gbriam initrdpi. Q. Curt. 
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his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite 
suppressed bis passion*, had Clitus stopped there; 
but the latter, growing more and more insolent, as 
if determined to exasperate and insult the king, 
went such lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio; 
and to assert, that the destroying of Thebes was but 
trifling in comparison of the victory which Philip 
.had gained over the Athenians; and that the old 
Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 
greatly superior to those who were so rash as to 
despise tl'em. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice 
the name of ill success, hc^was pleading his own 
cause; Clitus rises up, with his eyes sparkling with 
wine and anger: “ It is nevertheless this hand (said 
“ he to him, extending it at ihe spine time) that 
“ saved your life at the battle of the Granicus. It 
“ is the'Wood and wounds of these very Macedo- 
“ nians, who are accused of cowardice, that raised 
“ you to this grandeur. Hut the tragical end of 
“ Parmenio shews, what reward they and myself 
“ may expect for all bur services.” .This last re- 
proarh stung Alexander: however, he still restrained 
bis passion, and only commanded him to leave the 
table. “ He is in the right (says Clitus, as he rose 
“ up) not to bear freeborn men at his table, who 
“ can only tell Ijim truth. He w ill do well to pass 

his _ life among barbarians and slaves, who will 
“ be proud to pay their adoration to his Persian 
“ girdle and his white robe.” The king, now no 
longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin 
from one of lys guards, and would have killed Cli¬ 
tus on the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his 
arm, and Clitus bean forced*4> ut with great diffi¬ 
culty, out of thb hall. .However, he returned into 
it immediately by another door, singing, with an 
air of insolence, verses reflecting highly on the 
prince; who seeing thfe general near him, struck him 
with his javelin, and laid him dead at his^ect, cry¬ 
ing out at the same time, “ Go now to Philip, to 
Parmenio, and to Attains. ” 
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The king’s anger being in a manner extinguished 
on a sudden in the blood o|' Clitus, his crime dis¬ 
played itself to him in its blackest and most dread¬ 
ful light. He had murdered a man, who indeed 
had abused his patience, but who till then had al¬ 
ways served him with the utmost zeal and fidel^y, 
and saved his life, though he was ashamed to own 
it. He had that instant performed the vile office, 
of an executioner, in punishing, by a horrid mur¬ 
der, the uttering of some indiscreet words, w hich 
might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With what 
face could he appear before the sister of Clitus, i.is 
nurse, and offer her a hymd imbrued in her brother’s 
blood? No longer able to support these melan¬ 
choly reflections, he threw himself on his friend’s 
body, forced out the javelin, and would have dis¬ 
patched himself with it, had not the guards, who 
rushed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and 
forcibly carried hinj into his own apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in tears. 
After that groans and lamentations had quite wasted 
his spirits, be continued speechless, stretched on 
the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his 
friends, tearing this silence would be fatal, forced 
themselves into his chamber. The king took very 
little notice of the efforts that were employed to 
comfort him ; but Aristander, tha soothsayer, put¬ 
ting him in mind of a dream, in which he-had ima¬ 
gined he saw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, and 
seated at table ; and declaring, that all which had 
then happened, was appointed by the eternal de¬ 
cree of fate, and consequently unavoidable, Alex¬ 
ander appeared a little easier in his mind. He 
next was addressed by two ‘philosophers, Callis- 
thenes and Anaxarchus. 'The former went up to 
him w ith an air of humanity and tenderness, and 
endeavoured to suppress his grief, by agreeably in¬ 
sinuating himself, and endedvoured to make him 
recall hiiy reason, by sound reflections drawn from 
the very essence of philosophy, and by carefully 
shunning all such expressions as might renew his 
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affliction, and fret a wound,‘which, as it was still 
bleeding, required to be touched with the gentlest 
hand. But Anaxarchus was not so considerate; 
for the moment he entered, he cried aloud, 

“ What! is this Alexander, on whom the eyes of 
“ the whole world are. fixed ? Behold him here ex- 
“ tended on the floor, shedding floods of tears, 

“ like the meanest slave ! Does not lie know, that 
“ he himself is a supreme* law to his subjects ; that 
“ he conquered merely to raise himself to the ex- 
“ alted dignity of lord and sovereign, and not to 
“ subject himself to a vain opinion?” The king 
was determined to starve [liinseit; so that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that his friends prevailed 
with him to take a little sustenance. The Mace¬ 
donians declared by a decree} that Clitus had been ' 
justly killed ; to which decree Anaxarchus the phi¬ 
losopher Jiad given occasion, by asserting that the 
will of princes is the supraise law of the state. 
Alas! how weak are ail such reflections against 
the cries of a justly ahjnned conscience, which can 
never be quieted either by flattery or false argu¬ 
ments ! 

It must be confessed that Clitus had committed 
a great and inexcusable fault. It was indeed his 
duty, not to join in discourses calculated to sully 
the glory of Philjp his benefactor; but to shew his 
dislike of vfhat was said, by a mournful but modest 
silence. He possibly might have been allowed to 
have given his testimony to the merits of the late 
monarch, provided he had expressed himself with 
prudence and»moderation. Had such moderation 
been unsuccessful, he might justly have merited 
pity, and would no# have criminal. But by 

breaking into Injurious and shocking reproaches, 
he quite forgot the veneration due to the sacred 
character of kings; with regard to whom, how un- 
justty soever they m'ay act, not only every con¬ 
temptuous and iusulling expression is i/ffbul, but 
every disrespectful and unguarded word; they 
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being towards their subjects the representatives of 
God himself. f 

It must nevertheless he confessed, that the cir¬ 
cumstance of thp banquet extenuates very much, or 
throws, in some measure, a veil over Clitus’s fault. 
When a prince invites a subject to his table; when 
he makes him the companion of a debauch, and in 
person excites him to drink immoderately ; a king 
on such an occasion, sedrns to forget his dignity, 
and to permit his guests to forget it also; he gives 
a sanction, as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, 
and sudden flights, which wine commonly inspires: 
and should he be displeased with a subject for 
equalling himself with him, he ought to blame him¬ 
self, for having first raised a subject so high. A 
fault committed under these circumstances, is never¬ 
theless a fault; but then it does not deserve to be 
expiated by the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares * anger, when united 
with poyver, to thunder; and, indeed, what havoc 
does it not then make? But how dreadful must it 
be, when joined with drunkehness ! We see this in 
Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to 
have endeavoured to subdue those two vices in his 
youth ; j' but even to have been confirmed in them, 
from the example of one of his tutors? For it is 
asserted, that both were the consequences of his 
education. But what can be meaner, or more un¬ 
worthy a king, than drinking to excess? Wh’atcan 
be more fatal or bloody, than the transports of 
anger? J Alexander, who had overcome so many 
nations, was himself conquered by tl^ose two vices, 

* Fulmcn est, ubi cum potestatc habitat iracundia. Publ. Syr. 

t Nec minus error eoruni noct! moribus'si quidem Leonides 
Alexandra padagogus, ut a Babylonia Diogene traditur, quibus- 
dameum vitiis imbuit, qua robustum quoque etjam maximum regem 
ab ilia institutionspuerili sunt prosccuta. Quintil. 1. i. c. i. 

+ Vi--if)!- tot regum atque populorum, ira succubuit. Id enim 
egcrat, ut lymia potius haberet in potestate, qudm affectus. — lm- 
perare sibi, maximum imperium est. Senec. Epist. cxiii. 
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which throw a shade over thd glory of his brightest 
actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, is, lie 
endeavoured more to vanquish others, than to sub¬ 
due himself; not knowing, that to triumph over 
our passions is, of all conquests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Mara- 
canda, in order to recover his spirits marched into 
.the Xenippa, a province ^ordering upon Scythia; 
whither some rebels were retired, all whom he sub¬ 
jected, and gave them a free pardon. From thence 
he set forward with his army towards the Chorie- 
nian rock, of which Sysimethres was governor. 
All access to it seemed absolutely impracticable; 
nevertheless, he at last got near it, after having 
passed through numberless difficulties, and, by the 
mediation of Oxyartes, a prihee of that country, 
who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Sysimethres to surrender. The king after this left 
him the government of that place, and promised 
him very great advantages in case he continued 
faithful. , 

Alexander had resolved toxittack the Dalue, be¬ 
cause Spitamcnes, the chief of the rebels, had taken 
refuge among them; but the good fortune which 
always attended him, spared him that labour. The 
wife of this barbarian, being no longer aide to bear 
the vagabond wretched life her husband had forced 
her Ui lead* and having often entreated him, but in 
vain, to surrender himself to the conqueror, she 
herself murdered him in the night; arid, quite co¬ 
vered with his blood, went and carried his head to 
the king. Alexander was shocked at so horrid a 
spectacle, and ordered her to be driven ig;iomi- 
nitusly from the caiftp. 

Alexander, after having draw n bis army out of 
the gu Isons, where they had w intern! three monihs, 
in, rc ! 'd towards'a country called Gabaza. in his 
w y he met with a dreadful storm. Flasheyd-i+glrt- 
ning coming thick one upon the other, d/zzled the 
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eyes of the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. 
It thundered almost incessantly, and the thunder¬ 
bolts fell every moment at the feet of the soldiers ; 
so that they did not dare either to stand still or 
advance forward. On a sudden, a violent shower 
of rain, mixed with hail, came pouring down like 
a flood ; and so extreme was the cold in this coun¬ 
try, that it froze the rain as soon as it fell. The 
sufferings of the army on*this occasion were almost 
insupportable. The king, who was the only person 
invincible by these calamities, rode up ’and down 
among the soldiers, comforted and animated them; 
and pointing at smoke which issued from some dis¬ 
tant huts, urged them to march thither with all the 
speed possible. Having given orders for the fell¬ 
ing of a great number of trees, and laying them in 
heaps up and down, he had fires made in different 
places, and by this means saved the §rmy, but 
upwards of a thousand men lost their lives. 
The king made up to the officers and soldiers the 
several losses they had sustained during this fatal 
storm. 

When they were recovered so well as to be able 
to march, he went into the country of the Sacae, 
which he soon overran and laid waste. Soon after 
this, Oxyartes received him in his palace, and in¬ 
vited him to a sumptuous banquet, in which he 
displayed all the magnificence of the* barbarians. 
He had a daughter called Roxana, whose exqui¬ 
site beauty was heightened by all the charms of 
wit and good 6ense. Alexander found her charms 
irresistible, and made her his wife; covering his 
passion with the specious pretence, of uniting the 
two nations in such bands as'should improve their 
mutual harmony, by blending their interests, and 
throwing down all distinctions between the con¬ 
querors and the conquered. This marriage dis¬ 
pleased the Macedonians very much, and exaspe¬ 
ratedchief courtiers, to see him make one of his 
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slaves his father-in-law: but as, * after his murder¬ 
ing Clitus, no one dared to speak to him with free¬ 
dom, they applauded what he did with their eyes 
and countenances, which can adapt themselves 
wonderfully to flattery and servile complaisance. 

In fine; having resolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded 
(in order that nothing might be left behind to check 
his designs) that thirty thousand young men should 
be brought him, all completely armed, out of the 
several provinces, to serve him at the same time for 
hostages as well as soldiers. In the mean w hile he 
sent Craterus against some of the rebels, whom he 
easily defeated. Polysperchon likewise subdued a 
country called Bubacene; so that all things being 
in perfect tranquillity, Alexander bent his whole 
thoughts to the carrying on war with India. 'This 
country v\$s considered as the richest in the world, 
not only in*gold, but in pearls tyul precious stones, 
with which the inhabitants adorned themselves, but 
with more luxury than gracefulness. It was related, 
that the shields of the soldicjs were of gold and 
ivory ; and the king, now tiie greatest monarch in 
the world, being determined not to yield to any 
person whatsoever, in any circumstance, caused 
the shields of bis soldiers to be set off with silver 
plates, put eoldep bridles to the horses, had the 
coats of mail ornamented with gold anti silver, and 
prepared to march for this enterprise, at the head 
of a hundred and twenty thousand men, all equip¬ 
ped thus magnificently. 

All things Mng ready for their setting out, he 
thought proper to reveal the design he had so long 
memtated, viz. to have divine honours paid him; 
and was solely i'htentonthe means for putting that 
design in execution. lie was anxious, not. only to 

be called, but to be believed, the son of Jupiter; 

• 

* Sed, post Chjti cotdem, libertute sufdatd, vultu, qid ...Sfimt 
smit, nssevtiebantur. Q. Ci’rt. f 
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as if it bad been possible for him to command as 
absolutely the mind as well as the tongue, and that 
the Macedonians should fall prostrate, and adore 
him after the Persian manner. 

To # sooth and cherish these ridiculous preten¬ 
sions, there were not wanting flatterers, those com¬ 
mon pests of courts, who are more dangerous to 
princes than the arms of their enemies. The Mace¬ 
donians, indeed, would hot stoop to this base adu¬ 
lation ; all of them, to a man, refusing to vary, in 
any manner, from the customs of theh" country 
.The whole evil was owing to some Greeks, whose 
depraved manners were a scandal to their profession 
of teaching virtue and'the sciences. These, though 
the very refuse of Greece, were nevertheless in 
greater credit with the king, than either the princes 
of His blood, or the generals of his army: it was 
such creatures as these that placed him in the skies; 
and published, wherever they came, that Hercules, 
Bacchus, Castor and Pollux, would resign their 
seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a* festival, and made an 
incredibly pompous banquet, to which he invited 
the greatest lords of his court, both Macedonians 
and Greeks, and most of the highest quality among 
the Persians. With these he sat down at table for 
some time, after which he withdrew. Upon this 
Cleon, one of his flatterers, began to speak, and 
expatiated very much on the praises of the king, as 
bad before been agreed upon. He made a long de¬ 
tail of the high obligations they had to him, all 
which (he observed) they might acknowledge and 
repay at a very easy expence, merely with two grains 
of incense, which they should offer to him as^o a 
god, without the least sample, sifice they believed 

* 

* Non deerat talia concupiscentiperniciosa adulatio, perpetuum 
makmtixeum, quorum opes stepAs assent at io, quam hostis, evert it. 
A. Cuht\ 
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him such. To this purposeJic cited the example of 
the Persians. He took notice, that Hercules himself' 
and Bacchus, were not ranked among the deities, 
till after they had surmounted the envy of their con¬ 
temporaries. That in case the rest should scruple 
to pay this justice to Alexander's merit, he himself 
was resolved to shew them the way, and to worship 
him if he should come into the hall. Rut that ail 
' of them must do their duty, especially those that 
protessed wisdom, who ought to set to the others 
an example of the veneration due to so great a 
monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed 
to (-ailialhcnes. ‘lie was delated to Aristotle, who 
had presented him to Alexander his pupil, that he 
might attend upon that monarch in the war of Per¬ 
sia. lie was considered, upon account of his wis¬ 
dom and gravity, as the littest person to give him 
such wholesome counsel as was most capable of 
preserving him from those excesses, into which his 

* > J i ' , <* 

jouth and fiery temper might hurry him: hut he 
a-’ accused of not possessing the gentle, insinuat- 
i*-g behaviour of courts; and of * not knowing a 
certain medium, between grovelling complaisance, 
and inflexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, 
but. to no purpose, to soften the severity of Jiis 
temper; and foreseeing the ill consequences with 
which this disagreeable liberty of speaking his mind 
migbt’be attended, he used often to repeat the fol¬ 
lowing verse of jTIomer to him: 

]\Ty sen, thij freedom will abridge thy days. 

And his prediction was hot too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this 
occasion, continued in # a deep silence, and that 

r Diog, Laert. in Aristot^lib. v. ji. 303. 

* Inter abruptamcontunmciam et deforme obteqv turn P'-\ ;za*iltr 
ambitions ac perictilis vacuum. Tacit. Annul, lib. vpcuyi. ‘20. 
t ’flxii/Aoioj iij uoi, rtno;, ttrtrtai, if dytibite. ft xviii. v. 95. 

Vjoi.. v. y 
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the eyes of the whole assembly were fixed on him, 
made a speech, which appears to me just enough. 
However, it often happens, when a subject is 
bound in duty to oppose the inclinations of his 
sovereign, that the most cautious and most re¬ 
spectful zeal is considered as insolence and rebel¬ 
lion. “ Had the king (said he) been present at 
“ the speech which thou hast just made, none 
“ among us would hav'e attempted to answer 
“ thee, for he himself would have interrupted 
“ thee, and not have suffered thee to prompt him 
“ to assume the customs of barbarians, in casting 
“ an odium on. his person and glory, by so servile 
“an adulation. But since he is absent, I will 
“ answer thee in his name. I consider Alexander 
“ as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a 
“ mortal; but there is a difference between the wor- 
“ ship of the gods and that of men. The former 
“ includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices; 
“ the latter is confined to praises only, and awful 
“ respect. We salute the latter, and look upon it 
“ as glorious,, to pay them submission, obedience, 
“ and fidelity; but we adore the former, we insti¬ 
tute festivals to their honour, and sing hymns 
“ and anthems to their glory. The worship of 
“ the gods does itself vary, according to their 
“ rank; and the homage we pay tp Castor and Pol- 
“ lux, is not like that with which we adore Mer- 
“ cury and Jupiter. We must not therefore con- 
“ found all distinctions, either by bringing down the 
“ gods to the condition of mortals, or by raising a 
“ mortal to the state of a god. Alexander would 
“ he justly offended should we pay to another per- 
“ son the homage due to his «acred person alone; 
- “ ought we not to dread*, the indignation of the 
“ gods as much, should we bestow upon mortals 
“ the honours due to them alone? I am sensible 
“ t hat o ur monarch is vastly superior to the rest; 
“ lie IsTye greatest of kings', and the most glorious 
“ of all conquerors; but then he is a man, not a 
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“ god. To obtain this title, he must first be di- 
“ vested of his mortal frame; but this it is greatly 
“ our interest to wish may not happen, but as late 
“ as possible. The Greeks did not worship Her- 
“ cules til! after his death; and that not till the oracle 
“ had expressly commanded it. The Persians are 
“ cited as an example for our imitation ; but how 
“ long is it that the vanquished have given law to 
“ the victor? Can we forget that Alexander crossed 
“ the Hellespont, not to subject Greece to Asia, 
“ but Asia to Greece !"’ 

Tiie deep silence which all the company observed 
whilst Caliisthenes spoke.. was a sufficient indi¬ 
cation of their thoughts. The king, who stood 
behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had 
passed. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, 
“ That without insisting any farther, he would only 
“ require the Persians to fall prostrate, according 
“ to their* usual custom.” 4 little after this he 
came in, pretending ho had been busied, in some: 
affair of importance, sjnd immediately the Persians 
fell prostrate to adore him, Polysperchon, who 
stood near him, observing that one of them bowed 
so low' that his chin touched the ground, bid him, 
in a rallying tone of voice, to strike harder. The 
king, offended at this joke, threw Polysperchon into 
prison, and broke up the assembly. However, be 
after„ward3 pardoned him; but Caliisthenes was not 
so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a 
crime of which lie was no ways guilty. Ilermolaus, 
one of the young officers who attended upon the 
king in all places, had, upon account of some pri¬ 
vate pique, formed^ conspiracy against him; but it 
was very happily discovered, the instant it was to 
be put in execution. The criminals were seized, 
put to the torture, and executed. Not one among 
them had accused Caliisthenes; but having, been 
very intimate with Hermolaus, that aio^e was suf¬ 
ficient. Accordingly he was thrown into a dungeon, 

Q 2 
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loaded with irons, and the most grievous torments 
were inflicted on him, in order to extort a confes¬ 
sion of guiit. But be insisted upon his innocence 
to the last, and. expired in the midst of his tor¬ 
tures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on 
Alexander’s memory, as this unjust and cruel 
death of Callisthenes. He truly merited the name 
of philosopher, from the solidity of his understand¬ 
ing, the extent of his knowledge, the austerity of 
his life, the regularity of his conduct, and above 
all, from the hatred he so evidently manifested for 
dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was 
not born for courts, the frequenters of which must 
have a supple, pliable, flexible temper; sometimes 
indeed it must be of a knavish and treacherous, at 
least of a hypocritical, flattering turn. He very 
seldom was seen at the king’s table, though fre¬ 
quently invited to it,; and whenever he “prevailed 
so far upon himself as to go thither, his melancholy 
silent air was a manifest indication, that he disap¬ 
proved of every thing that w'as said or done at it. 
With this humour, which was a little too severe, 
he would have been an inestimable treasure to a 
prince who hated falsehood ; for among the many 
thousands who surrounded Alexander, and paid 
court to him, Callisthenes alone had courage 
enough to tell him the truth. But where do we 
meet w ith princes who know the value of such a 
treasure, and the use which ought to be made of it? 
Truth seldom pierces those clouds which are 
raised by the authority of the great, ,and the flat¬ 
tery of their courtiers. And indeed Alexander, 
by this dreadful example, deprived all virtuous 
men of the opportunity of’, pointing; out his true 
interest. From that instant no one spoke with 
freedom in the council; even those who had the 
grea test love for the public 'welfare, and a per¬ 
sonalaffe&tion for Alexander, thought themselves 
not obliged to undeceive him. After this, nothing 
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was listened to but flattery, which gained such an 
ascendant over that prince, as entirely depraved 
hin), and justly punished him, for having sacrificed 
to the wild ambition of having adoration paid him, 
the most virtuous man about his person. 

I observe, after Seneca, that the death of *Cal- 
listhenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and 
so horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful 
soever, no military exploit, however brilliant, 
can ever,efface its infamy. If it is said in favour 
of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number 
of Persians; that lie dethroned and slew the 
most powerful king of the earth; conquered in¬ 
numerable provinces and nations; penetrated as 
far as the ocean, and extended the bounds of his 
empire from the most remote part of Thrace to 
the extremities of the East: in answer to each of 
these particulars, Yes, says Seneca, but he mur¬ 
dered Cal list hates; a crime *of such magnitude, 
that it entirely obliterates the glory of allTiis other 
actions. , • 

* Hoc est Alexandra crimen atemum, quod nulla virtus, nulla 
bdlorum felicitus redimei. Nam quotient quit dixerit, occidil 
Persarum mvlta miltia; ojrponetvr. et Cnllist/umem. Quotient 
dictum a'it, occidit Darium, penes quem tunc magnum regnum erat; 
opponetur, et Cailist/ienem. Quotient dictum eiit, omnia occano 
tenm vicit, ipsum (ptoque tentavit novis classibus, ct imperium ex 
rngulq Tiirucice usque ad orienlis iermiuos protulit; dicetur, sed 
Calhsthencm occidit. Omnia licet antiqua ducum rcgumquc exem- 
pla transierit , ex his qua; fecit, nihil tam magnum ent, qudm scclus 
Ccdlisthenis, Senkc. Nat. quajst. 1. vi. c. 23. 
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Sect. XV. Alexander sets out for India. A di¬ 
gression with regard to that country. He be¬ 
sieges and takes several cities which appeared 
impregnable, and is often in danger of his life. 
He crosses the river Indus, and afterwards the 
Ilydaspes, and gains a signal victory over Porus, 
whom he restores to his throne. ,. 

'Alexander, to stop the murmurs and dis¬ 
contents which arose among his soldiers, set out 
for India. He himself wanted action and motion, 
for he always, when unemployed, lost part of the 
glory he had acquired in war. An excess of vanity 
and folly prompted him to undertake this expedi¬ 
tion; a project quite useless in usetf, anc], attended 
with very darigerous’ consequcnccs. lie had read 
in the ancient tables of Greece, that Bacchus and 
Hercules, both sons of Jupiter, like himself, had 
inarched so far. He- was determined not to be 
surpassed by them: and there were not wanting 
flatterers, who applauded this wild, chimerical 
design. 

These are the things that constitute the glorv and 
merit of such pretended heroes; arid it ispthis which 
many people, dazzled by a false splendor, still ad¬ 
mire in Alexander : a ridiculous desire of rambling 
up and down the world; of disturbing the tran¬ 
quillity of nations, who were not bound to him by 
any obligations; of treating all those as enemies, 
who should refuse to acknowledge him for their 
sovereign; of ransacking §nd cxtinpating such as 
should presume to defend their liberties, their pos¬ 
sessions. and their lives, against an unjust invader, 
who cam e from the extremity,of the earth to attack 
thcriTT’Wrthout the least shadow of reason. Add to 


f Q. Curt. t. viii. c. 0. 
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this glaring injustice, the rash and wild project he 
had formed, of subduing with infinite labour, and 
the utmost hazard, many more nations than it was 
possible for him to keep in subjection; and the sad 
necessity to which he was reduced, of being perpe¬ 
tually obliged to conquer them anew, and punish 
them for their rebellion. This is a sketch of what 
the conquest of India will^exhibit to us, after I shall 
have given some little account of the situation and 
manners of that country, and of some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on 
this, and India on the other side of the Ganges. 
Alexander did not go beyopd the former, nor even 
so far as the Ganges. This first part is situated 
between two great rivers, the Indus, whence this 
country receives its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy 
says, the limits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, 
Arachosia, and Gedrosia, which either form a part, 
or are uprfn the confines of thy kingdom of Persia: 
to the north, mount Imaus, which is partof Great 
Tartary: to the cast, the Ganges : to the south, the 
Ocean, or Indian sea. • 

s Ail the Indians, according to Arrian, arc free, 
and, like-the Lacedaemonians, have no slaves among 
them. The only jliilerence is, the latter make use 
of foreign slaves, whereas there are none in India. 
They do not eract any monuments in honour of the 
dead, but hre of opinion, that the reputation of il¬ 
lustrious men is their mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The 
first and most honourable, though the least nume¬ 
rous, is that #f the Bracbinans, who are, as it were, 
the guardians of religion. I shall have occasion to 
mention them jn thfe -sequel. 

The second and greatest is that of the husband¬ 
men. These are had in great esteem. Their only 
occupation is to cultivate the fields, and they are 
never taken from this employment to carry jrrms 

/ 

* Arrian. de Indie, p. 32-t — 328. 
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and serve in the field: even in time of war, it 
is an inviolable law, never to molest them or their 
lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into cities. 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often 
exercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among . 
whom pilots and seamen are included. These three 
last orders pay a tribute to the king, and t pone are 
exempt from it but those that make arms, "ho, 
instead of paying any thing, receive a stipend from 
the public. 

The fifth is of soldiers, whose only employment is 
war: they are furnished with all sorts of necessaries; 
and, in time of peace,‘are abundantly supplied with 
all tilings. Their life, at all limes, is free and dis¬ 
engaged from cares of every kind. 

The sixth order is that of overseers ('Erf/Vxoiroi), 
who superintend the actions of others, and examine 
every transaction, either in, pities or the country, 
and report life whole Jo the prince. The virtues 
and qualities required in these magistrates arc exact¬ 
ness, sincerity, probity, and the love of their coun¬ 
try. None of these magistrates, says the historian, 
have ever been accused of telling an untruth. Thrice 
happy nation, were this really fact*! However, this 
observation proves at least that truth and justice 
were had in great honour in this country, and that 
knavery and insincerity were detested in it. 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons em¬ 
ployed in the public councils, and who share the 
cares of the government with the sovereign. From 
this class are taken magistrates, inlendants, gover¬ 
nors id provinces, generals,'\md all military officers, 
whether for land or sea; comptrollers of the trea¬ 
sury, receivers, and all who are intrusted with the 
pul>lic.moneys. 

These qjifterent orders of the state never intermix 
by marriage; and an artificer, for instance, is not 
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allowed to take a wife from among the class of hus¬ 
bandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these can 
follow two professions at the same time, nor quit 
one class for another. It is natural to conclude, 
that this regulation must have contributed very much 
to the improvement of all arts and trades ; as every 
one added his own industry and reflections to those 
of his ancestors, which were delivered down to him 
by an uninterrupted tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these In- 
dian customs, which I am obliged to omit, for the 
sake of proceeding in my history. I only entreat 
the reader to observe, that in every wise government, 
every well governed state, the tilling of lands, and 
the grazing of cuttle (two perpetual and certain 
sources of riches and abundance), have always been 
one of the chief objects of the care of those who 
preside in.the administration ; and that the neglect 
of cither, is? erring against one yf the most import¬ 
ant maxims in policy. . 

I also admire very lrpich that custom of appoint¬ 
ing overseers, whether they are knowg for such or 
not, «ho go upon the spot, in order to inspect the 
conduct of governors, intendunts, and judges ; the 
only method to prevent the rapine and outrages to 
which unlim'ted authority, and the distance from a 
court, frequently.give occasion ; the only method, 
at the, samd time, for a sovereign to know the state 
of his kingdom, without which it is impossible for 
him to govern happily the people whom Providence 
has intrusted to his care. This-care regards him 
personally; a«d those who act under him can no 
more dispense with the discharge of it, than they 
can usurp his diudtftn. 

It is remarkable, tha-t in India, from the month 
of June to those of September and October, ex¬ 
cessive rains fall very often, whereby the crossing of 
rivers is rendered much more difficult, and freqpent 
inundations happen. Hence we may judge how 
greatly, during all this season, the armies of Alex- 
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ander must have suffered, as they were at that time 
in the field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I 
shall say a few words concerning the elephants, with 
which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in size. 
Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female 
goes a whole year with her young. It lives some¬ 
times to the age of a 'hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years ; nay much longer, if some ancient 
writers may be credited. Its nose, callecf its trunk 
(proboscis), is long and hollow, like a large trumpet, 
and serves the elephant instead of a* hand, which 
it moves with incredible agility and strength, and 
thereby is of prodigious service to it. The f ele¬ 
phant, notwithstanding its prodigious size, is so 
tractable and industrious, that one would be* almost 
apt to conclude it were formed w ith something like 
human reason. It is susceptible of affection, fond¬ 
ness, anfl gratitude, so far as to pine away with sor¬ 
row when it has lost its master, and even sometimes 
to destroy itsplf when it happens to have ill used or 
murdered him in the "transport of its fury. There 
is no kind of thing which it cannot be taught. 
Arrian, whose authority is not to be questioned, 
relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with 
two cymbals fixed to his legs, wlych he struck one 
after the other in cadence with his trunk; while 
the rest danced round him, keeping time with a 
surprising exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in 
which they are taken. The Indians enclose a large 
spot of ground, with a trench of about twenty feet 
wide, and fifteen high, to which, there is access but 
in one part, and this is a bridge, w'nich is covered 

* Manus data elephantis, quia propter magnitudinem ccrrporis 
dijficiUs aditus habebant ad pastum. * Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
n. l?Sr- 

f Elephanto belluarum nulla providentior. At figure qua tas- 
tior f De Nat. Deor. lib. i. n. 97. 
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with turf ; in order that these animals, who are very 
subtle, may not suspect any thing. Of the earth 
that is dug out of the trench, a kind of wall is 
raised, on the outer side of which a little kind of 
chamber is made, where people conceal themselves 
in order to watch these animals, leaving a very small 
opening. In this enclosure two or three tame fe¬ 
male elephants are set. The instant the wild ele¬ 
phants see or smell them, tney run and whirl about 
so much, $hat at last they enter the enclosure, upon 
which the bridge is immediately broken dow n; and 
the people upon the watch fly to the neighbouring 
villages for help. After theyjmve been broke for a 
few days by hunger and thirst, people enter the en¬ 
closure upon tame elephants, and with these they 
attack them. 5 As the wild oi&s are by this time 
very much weakened, it is impossible for them to 
make a long resistance. After throwing them on 
the ground,’men get upon their,backs, having first 
made a deep wound round their necks, about which 
they throw a rope, in cjrder to put them to great 
pain, in case they attempt to stir. Being tamed in 
this manner, they suffer themselves to be led qui¬ 
etly to the houses with the rest, where they are fed 
with grass and green corn, and gradually tamed by 
blows and hunger, till such time as they obey 
readily their master’s voice, and perfectly under¬ 
stand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made 
of these animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havoc in the army to which they be¬ 
longed than in*that of the enemy. Their teeth, or 
rather tusks, furnish us with ivory. But it is time 
to return to Alexander. 

h This prince having altered India,* all the petty 

h Quint. Curt. J. viii. c. 9 — 14. Arrian, l.iv. p. 182—195. 
1. v. p. 195—221. Plut. ir^Alex. p. 697—699. Diod. i. xvii. 
p. 557—559. Justin, l.xii. c. 7, 8. 

* Quintus Curtius supposes, that several countries ori this 
side of the Indus, but adjacent to that river, belonged to India, 
and made part of it. 
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kings of these countries came to meet him, and make 
their submissions. They declared that he was the 
third son of Jupiter, * who had arrived in their 
country: that-they had known Bacchus and Her¬ 
cules no otherwise than by fame; but as for Alex¬ 
ander, they had the happiness to see him, and to 
enjoy his presence. The king received them with 
the utmost courtesy, cqmmanding them to accom¬ 
pany him, and serve him as guides. As no more 
of them came in to pay their homage, he detached 
Hephnestion and Perdiccas with part of his forces, 
to subdue all who should refuse to submit. He or¬ 
dered them to advance as far as the Indus, and to 
prepare boats to convey his army across that river. 
But finding he was obliged to cross several rivers, he 
caused these boats to be built in such a form, that 
they could be taken to pieces; the severat parts of 
them carried upon waggons, and afterwards put to¬ 
gether again. Then, having commanded Craterus 
to follow hirir with his phalanx, he himself marched 
before, with his cavalry and.light-armed troops; and 
after a slight engagement, he defeated those who had 
dared to make head against him, and pursued them 
to the next city, into which they fled. Craterus be¬ 
ing come up, the king, in order to terrify, at the first 
outset, those nations who had not yet felt the powder 
of the Macedonian arms, commauded his soldiers to 
bu rn down the fortifications of that place?, which be be¬ 
sieged in a regular way, and to putall the inhabitants 
to the sword. But as he was going round the walls 
on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Not¬ 
withstanding this accident, he took the city, after 
w hich he made dreadful havoc of all the soldiers and 
inhabitants, and did not so tnulh as spare the houses. 

Alter subduing this nation, whict) was of no great 
consequence, be marched towards the city of Nysa, 
and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a forest, 
tilstjiid it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold 
in the night, that they had never yet felt so exces- 
* Could these Greek names of gods be known to the Indians ? 
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sive a chilli but, very happily’for them, a remedy 
was near at hand. They felled a great number of 
trees, and lighted up several fires, which proved 
very comfortable to the whole army. •The besieged 
having attempted a sally with ill success, a faction 
arose in the city, some being of opinion that it 
would be best for them to surrender, whilst others 
were for holding out. Thij coming to the king’s 
ear, he only blocked up the city, and did not 
do the inhabitants any further injury; till at last, 
tired out wi*th the length of the siege, they surren¬ 
dered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly 
treated by the conqueror. Tlipy declared that their 
city had been built by Bacchus. The whole army, 
for six days together, celebrated games, and made 
rejoicings on this mountain, in'honour of the god 
who was there worshipped. 

He marched from thence to a country called Dee- a. ivt. 
dala, which had been abandoned J>y the inhabitants, S' 577 - 
who had fled for shelter to inaccessible mountains, as An ^' C ' 
had also those of Acader^, into which he afterwards 
entered. This obliged*him to change his method 
of w ar, and to disperse his forces in different places, 
by which means the enemy w'ereall defeated atonce: 
no resistance was made any where, ahd those who 
were so courageous as to wait the coming up of the 
Macedonians, were, all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took 
several .little cities the instant he sat down before 
them: Alexander carried the large ones, and, after 
uniting all his forces, passed the river * Choaspes, 
and left Ccenus to besiege a rich and populous city, 
called Bazica by the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Massaga, whose 
king called Assacanus? was lately dead, and Cleo- 
phes, his mother, ruled the province and city. There 
were thirty thousand foot in it, and both nature and 
art seemed to have vied with each other in raising 
its fortifications; for towards the east, it was su/** 

t 

* This is not the Choaspes which runs by Susa. 
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climbing the rock. «At this sight it appeared no 
longer inaccessible, and every one flew after him. 
Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger; but 
they were all resolved to conquer or die. Several 
fell from the rock into the river, whose whirlpools 
swallowed them up. The barbarians rolled great 
stones on the foremost, wljo being scarce able to 
keep upon their feet (the rock was so slippery), fell 
down the precipices, and were gashed to pieces. 
No sight could possibly be more dismal than this; 
the king, greatly afflicted at the loss tti so many 
brave soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. 
Nevertheless, though he had lost alt hopes of taking 
the place, and u'as determined to raise the siege, he 
acted as if lie intended to continue, and accord¬ 
ingly gave orders for bringing forward the towers 
and otiier engines. The besieged, by way of insult, 
made great rejoicings; and continued thgir testivity 
for two days and two nights, making the rock, and 
the whole neighbourhood, echo with the sound of 
their drums and cymbals. But the third night they 
were not heard, and the Macedonians were surprised 
to see every partof the rock illuminated with torches. 
The king was informed, that the Indians had lighted 
them to assist their night, and to guide them the 
more easily among the precipices, during the ob¬ 
scurity of the night. Immediately the whole army, 
by Alexander’s order, shouted aloud, which terrified 
the fugitives so much, that several of them fancying 
they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the top 
of the rock, and perished -miserably. The king 
having so happily and unexpectedly, possessed him¬ 
self of the rock, in an almost miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices in their 
honour. - ** 

From hence he marched towards Ecbolimus, 
which he took, and.-aftgr sixteen days’march arrived 
ai. the river Indus, wherfe he found that He- 
phsestion had got all things ready for his passage, 
pursuant 6 to the orders given him. The king of the 
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country, called Ornphis, whose father died some 
time before, had sent to Alexander, to know whe¬ 
ther he would give him leave to wear the crown. 
Notwithstanding he had received this permission, 
he nevertheless delayed assuming itVill his arrival. 
He then went to meet him with Iris whole army; 
and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he 
pushed forward his horse, ^caine up singly to him, 
and the king di<J the same. The Indian then told 
hiifi by an interpreter, “ That he was come to meet 
“ him atlTie iiead of his army, in order to deliver 
“ lip all his forces into his hands. That he sur- 
“ rendered his person and his kingdom to a mon- 
“ arch, who, he was sensible, fought only with the 
“ view of acquiring glory ; and dreaded nothing so 
“ much as treachery;” The king, greatly satisfied 
with the frankness of the barbarian, gave him his 
hand, restored him his kingdom. He then 
made Alexander a present of fifty-six elephants, 
and a great number of other animals of prodigious 
size. Alexander asking him which were most neces¬ 
sary to him, husbandifien or soldiers?.ho replied, 
that as he was at war with two^ings, the latter were 
of greatest service to him. These two monarchs 
were Abisares and Porus, the latter of whom was 
the most powerful, and the dominions of both were 
situated oil the othgr side of the I Jydaspes. Omphis 
assumed the diadem, and took the name ofTftxilus, 
by which the kings of that country were usually 
called. He made magnificent presents to Alexan¬ 
der, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded in 
generosity. , * 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares wait¬ 
ing upon the king, surrendered up to him, pursuant 
to the power giv&i them, nil the dominions of their 
sovereign; and after a promise, of fidelity had been 
given on both sides, they rcterned hack. 

Alexander expectingthat Porus, astonished witjz* 
the report of his glory, would not fail to submit to 
him, sent a message to that prince, as if he Had been 
.VOL. v. R 
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his vassal, requiring Kim to pay tribute, and mCet 
him upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus an¬ 
swered with great composure, that he would meet 
him upon the frontiers, but it should be .sword in 
hand. At the same time a reinforcement of thirty 
elephants, which were of great service, were sent to 
Alexander. He gave the superintendance of all 
bis elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as. 
the banks of the Hydaspes. Poru* was encamped 
on the other side of it, in order to dispute the pas¬ 
sage with him ; and had posted at the head of his 
arrhy eighty-five elephants of a prodigious size, and 
behind them three hundred chariots, Supported by 
thirty thousand foot: he had not at most above 
seven thousand horse. This prince was mounted 
dn an e|bphant much larger than any of the rest, and 
he himself exceeded the usual stature of men ; so 
that, clothed in his armour glittering with gold and 
silver, he appeared at the same time terrible and 
majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled 
that of his stature, and he v as as wise and prudent 
as it was possible for the monarch of so barbarous 
a people to be. 

The Macedonians.dreaded not only the enemy, 
blit the Hvter they were obliged to pass. It was four 
furlongs wide (about four hundred fathoms), and so 
deep in every part, that it looked like a sea, and 
was hd where fordable. It was vastly impetuous 
Notwithstanding its great breadth; for it rolled with 
as much violence, as if it had been confined to a 
harrow channel; and its raging, foaming waves, 
which broke in many places, discovered that it was 
full of stones and rocks. However, nothing was so 
dreadful as the appearance df the shore, which was 
quite covered with men, liorses, and elephants. 
Thbse hideous animals stood like so many towers, 
and the Indians exasperated them, in order that the 
'horrid cry they made might fill the enemy with 
greater ^terror. However, this Could not intimidate 
an ariny of men, whose Courage was proof against 
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all attacks, and who were emboldened by an unin¬ 
terrupted series of prosperity; but then they did 
not think it would be possible for them, as their 
barbs were so crazy, to surmount\the rapidity of 
the stream, or land with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the 
Indians and Macedonians used to swim, with their 
• arms over their heads; aftd slight skirmishes took 
place every day in the sight of the two king$, who 
were wett pleased to try their strength in these 
smull excursions, and to form a judgment from 
such skirmishes of the success of a general battle. 
There were two young officers in Alexander’s army, 
Egesimachus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, 
and who, having been ever successful, despised dan¬ 
gers of every kind. They took with them the bravest 
youths in the whole army : and, with no other wea¬ 
pons thafi their javelins, swam to an island in which 
several of the enemy were landed; where, with 
scarce any other assistance but their intrepidity, 
they made a great slaughter. After this bold stroke, 
they might have retired with glory, w efe it possible 
for rashness, when successful, to keep within bounds. 
But as they waited with contempt, and an insulting 
air, for those who came to succour their compa¬ 
nions, they were surrounded by a band of soldiers, 
who had swum uiTperceived to the island, and over¬ 
whelmed with the darts which’ were shot from far. 
Those w'ho endeavoured to save themselves by 
sw'irnming, were either earned a#ay by the waves, 
or swallowed up by the whirlpools. The courage 
of Torus, who%aw all this from the shore, was sur¬ 
prisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander wqe in great perplexity; and finding 
he could not pass the Hydaspes by force of arms, 
he therefore resolved to have recourse to artifice. 
Accordingly he caused hi? cavalry to attempt seve¬ 
ral times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if 
they really intended to ford the river, all thi/igs being 
prepared for that purpose. Immediately Porus hur- 
* b 2 
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ried thither with his elephants, but Alexander con¬ 
tinued in battle-array on the bank. This stratagem 
having been attempted several times, and Porus 
finding the whole but mere noise and empty me¬ 
naces, he took ho'further noticeof these motions, and 
only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alex¬ 
ander being now no longer apprehensive of having 
the whole army of the et\emy fall upon him, in his 
attempting to cross the river in the night, began to 
resolve seriously to pass it. , 

There was in this river, at a considerable distance 
from Alexander’s camp, an island of a greater ex¬ 
tent than any of the re§t, which being covered with 
trees, was well suited to conceal his design, and 
therefore he resolved to attempt the passage that 
way. However, the' better to conceal the know¬ 
ledge of it from the enemy, and deceive them on 
this occasion, he left Craterus in his camp with a 
great part of. the ajrmy, with orders for them to 
make a great noise, at a certain time which should 
be appointed, in order to ajlarm the Indians, and 
make them believe that he was preparing to cross 
the river; but that he should not attempt this, till 
such time as Porus should have raised his camp, 
and marched away his elephants, either to withdraw 
or advance towards those Macedonians who should 
attempt the passage. Between the camp and the 
island he had posted Meleager and Gtorgias with 
the foreign horse and foot, with orders for them to 
pass over in bodies, the instant they should see him 
engaged in battle. 

After giving these orders, he took the rest of his 
army, as well cavalry as infantry; and, wheeling off 
from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, 
he advanced in the night-'time towards the island 
into which he was resolved to go; and the better to 
deceive the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to 
bfc..pitched in the camp wh^re he had left Cra¬ 
terus, which was opposite to that of Porus. His 
life-guardi were drawn up round, in all the pomp 
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and splendor with which the majesty of a great king 
is usually surrounded. He also caused a royal robe 
to be put upon Attalus, who was of the same age 
with himself, and so much resemblj^ the king, both 
in stature and features, especially at so great a dis¬ 
tance as the breadth of the river, that the enemy 
might suppose Alexander himself was on the bank, 

■ and w as attempting the passage in thatplace. He, 
however, was by this time got to the island above- 
mentioned ; and immediately landed upon it from 
boats, with the rest of his troops, whilst the enemy 
was employed in opposing Craterus. But on a sud¬ 
den a furious storm arose? which seemed as if it 
would retard the execution of his project, yet prov¬ 
ed of advantage to it; for $o fortunate was this 
prince, that obstacles changed into advantages and 
succour* in his favour. The storm was succeeded 
by a very .violent show er, with impetuous w inds, 
flashes of lightning and thunder, insomuch that 
there was no hearing or seeing anv thing. Any man 
but Alexander would have abandoned his design; 
but he, on the contrary, wa^ animated by the very 
danger, not to mention that the noise, the confu¬ 
sion, and the darkness, assisted his passage. He 
thereupon made the signal for the embarkation of 
his troops, and went off himself in the first boat. 

It is reported thilt it was on this occasion he cried 
out, O Athenians, could you believe that I would 
“ expose myself to such dangers, to merit your 
“ applause-1” And, indeed, nothing could contri¬ 
bute more to eternize his name, than the having 
his actions rdfcorded by such great historians as 
Thucydides and Xenophon; 1 and so anxious was 
he about the cbjiradfer vvhich would be given him 
after his death, that he wished it were possible for 
him to return' again into the world only so long as 
was necessary to knovn wjiat impression the perusijJ 
of his history would make on the minds of men. 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose tjieir land¬ 
ing, because Porus was wholly taken up with Cra- 
| Lucian de conssrib. hist. p. 094. 
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terus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to 
oppose his passage. Immediately this general, pur¬ 
suant to his orders, made a prodigious clamour, and 
seemed disposed to attempt the passage of the river. 
Upon this all the boats came to shore, one excepted, 
which the waves dashed to pieces against a rock. 
The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in 
order of battle his little army, consisting of six thou- • 
sand foot and five thousand horse. He himself 
headed the latter ; and, having commanded the foot 
to make all imaginable dispatch after him, he 
marched before. It was his firm opinion, that in 
pase the Indians should oppose him with their 
whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite ad¬ 
vantage ever them; and that, at all events, he 
might easily continue fighting till his foot should 
come up ; or, that in case the enemy, alarmed at 
the news of his having passed the river, ’Should fly, 
it would then be in his power to pursue, and make 
a great slaughter of them. 

Porug, upon hearing that, Alexander had passed 
the river, had sent against him a detachment, com¬ 
manded by one of his sons, of two thousand horse, 
and one hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander 
imagined them at first to be the enemy’s van-guard, 
and that the whole army was behind them ; but, 
being informed it was but a detachment, he charged 
tbf m with such vigour, that Porus’s son was killed 
upon the spot, with four hundred horses, and all 
the chariots were taken. Each of these chariots car¬ 
ried six men; two were armed with bucklers, two 
bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the cha¬ 
riot, who nevertheless always fought when the battle 
grew warm, having a great ntimber of darts which 
iDiey discharged at the enemy. But all these did 
little execution that day, because the rain, which 
bad fallen in great abundance, had moistened the 
"fearth to such a degree, that the horses could scarce 
stand upon their legs; and the chariots being very 
heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his 
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son, the defeat of the detachment, and of Alex¬ 
ander’s approach, was in doubt whether it would be 
proper for him to continue in his post, because Cra- 
terus, with the rest of the Macedonian army made 
a feint as if they intended to pass trae river. How¬ 
ever, he at last resolved to go and meet Alex¬ 
ander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the choicest troops of £>is army. Accordingly, 
leaving only a few elephants in his camp, to amuse 
those who were ported on the opposite shore, he 
set out with thirty thousand foot, four thousand 
horse, three hundred chariots, and two hundred 
elephants. Being come into a firm, sandy soil, in 
which his horses and chariots might wheel about 
with ease, he drew up his army in battle-array, 
with an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. 
He posted in front, and on the first line, all the 
elephants at a hundred feet distance one from the 
other, in drder that they mighf serve as a bulwark 
to his foot, who were behind. It was his opinion, 
that the enemy’s cavalry would not dare to engage 
in these intervals, because of the fear their horses 
would have of the elephants; and much less the 
infantry, when they should see that of the enemy 
posted behind the elephants, and themselves in dan¬ 
ger of being trod to pieces by those animals. He 
h»d posted somp of his foot on the same line with 
the elephants, iu order to cover their right apd left; 
and this infantry was covered by his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted. Such 
was the order and disposition of Porus's army. 

Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, 
halted tp wait the coming up of his foot, which 
marched with the mtinost diligence, and arrived a 
little after: affid in order that they might have time 
to take breath, and not be led, fatigued as they 
were, against the enemy, he caused his horse to 
make a great man^ Evolutions, in order to gain 
time. But now every thing being ready, and the 
infantry having sufficiently recovered aheir vigour, 
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Alexander gave the signal of battle. He did not 
think proper to begin by attacking the enemy’s 
main body, where the infantry and the elephants 
were posted, for the very reason which had made 
Porus draw therh up in that manner: but his cavalry 
being stronger, be drew out the greatest part of 
them; and marching against the left wing, sent 
Coenus with his own regiment of horse, and that of 
Demetrius, to charge them at the same time; 
ordering him to attack the cavalry on th p . left, in 
the rear, while he himself would charge them both 
in front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tau- 
ron, who commanded .the foot, were ordered not 
to stir from their posts, till Alexander’s cavalry 
had put that of the enemy, as well as their foot, 
into disorder. * 

Being come within arrow-shot, he detached a 
thousand bowmen on horseback, with cutlers for 
them to make their .discharge on the horse of Po- 
rus’s left, wing, in'order to throw it into disorder, 
whilst he himself should change this body in flank, 
before it bad.time to rally. .The Indians, having 
closed their squadrons, advanced against Alex¬ 
ander. At that instant Coenus charged them in 
the rear, according to*' the orders given him; so 
that the Indians were obliged to face about on all 
sides, to defend themselves from ths thousand bow¬ 
men, and against Alexander and Coenus. Alex¬ 
ander, to make the best advantage of the confusion 
into which this sudden evolution had thrown them, 
charged a ith great vigour those that made head 
.against him, who being no longer able'to stand so 
violent an attack, were soon broke, and retired* be¬ 
hind the elephants, as to an imjpregpable rampart. 
The leaders of the elephants made them advance 
against the enemy’s horse; but, that very instant, 
the Macedonian phalanx moving on a sudden, sur- 
roemded those animals, and 'charged with their 
pikes the elephauts themselves and their leaders. 
This battle \vas very different from all those which 
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Alexander had hitherto fought; for the elephants 
rushing upon the battalions, broke, with inexpressi¬ 
ble fury, the thickest of them; when the Indian 
horse, seeing the Macedonian foottetopped by the 
elephants, returned to the charge f*however, that 
of Alexander being stronger, and having greater 
experience in war, broke this body a second time, 
•and obliged it again to retire towards the elephants; 
upon which the Macedonian horse being all united 
in one bady, spread terror and confusion wher¬ 
ever they attacked. The elephants being all co¬ 
vered with wounds, and the greatest part having 
lost their leaders, no longer, observed their usual 
order; but, frantic as it were with pain, no longer 
distinguished friends from foes, but running about 
from place to place, they overthrew every thing 
that can^p in their way. The Macedonians, who 
had purptjsely left a greater interval between their 
battalions, either made way for them wherever they 
came forward, or charged with darts those that fear 
and the tumult oblige<j.to retire. Alexander, after 
having surrounded the enemy with his horse, made 
a signal to his foot to march up with all imaginable 
speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall 
upon them with his whole force; all which they 
executed very successfully. In this manner the 
greatest part of *he Indian cavalry were cut to 
pieces.; and’ a body of their foot, which sustained 
no less loss, seeing themselves charged on all sides, 
at last fled. Craterus, who had continued in the 
camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alexander 
engaged with Porus, crossed the liver, and charging 
the routed soldiers with his troops, who were fresh 
and vigorous, kijjed dfe many enemies in the retreat 
as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians loston this occasion twenty thousand 
foot and three thousand, horse; not to mention 
the chariots which were all broken to pieces, and* 
the elephants, all of which were either killed or 
taken. Porus’s two sons fell in. this baft tie, w ith 
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Spitacus, governor of the province; all the colonels 
of horse and foot, and those who guided the ele¬ 
phants and chariots. As for 'Alexander, he lost 
but fourscore of the six thousand soldiers who were 
at the first charge, ten bowmen of the horse, 
twenty of his horse-guards, and two hundred com¬ 
mon soldiers. 

Porus, after having ptsrformed all the duties both, 
of a soldier and a general in the battle, and fought 
with intrepid bravery, seeing all his hors$, defeated, 
and the greatest part of his foot, did not behave like 
the great king Darius, w ho, on a like disaster, was 
the first that fled : onjhe contrary, he continued in , 
the field as long as one battalion or squadron stood 
their ground ; but at last, having received a wound 
in the shoulder, he fetired upon his elephant ; and 
was easily distinguished from the rest, l»v the great¬ 
ness of his stature, and his unparalleled bravery. 
Alexander, finding who he was by those glorious 
marks, and being desirous ofsavinghim, sent Taxilus 
after him, because he was qf,the same nation. The 
latter advancing as near to him as he might, with¬ 
out running any danger of being w ounded, called 
out to him to stop, in order to Mfear the message he 
had brought him from Alexander. Porus turning 
back, and seeing it was Taxilus, his old enemy: 
“ How!” says he, “ is it not Taxilus that calls, 
“ that traitor to his country and kingdom ?!’ Im¬ 
mediately after which, he would have transfixed 
him with his dart, had he not instantly retired. 
Notwithstanding this, Alexander being still desi¬ 
rous to save so brave a prince, dit patched other 
officers, among w hom was Meroe, one of his inti¬ 
mate friends, who besought *iiim, in the strongest 
terms, to wait upon a coriqueror altogether worthy 
of him. After much entreaty, Porus consented, 
and accordingly set forward. Alexander, w ho had 
"been told of his coming, advanced forwards in order 
to receive him w ith some of his train. Being come 
pretty nehr, Alexander stopped, purposely to take 
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a view of his stature and noble mien, he being 
above five cubits in height. * Poms did not seem 
dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a re¬ 
solute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose 
courage in defending his dominions ought to ac¬ 
quire him the esteem qf the brave prince who had 
conquered him. Alexander spoke first, and with 
.an august and gracious air/ asked him how he de¬ 
sired to be treated ? “ Like a king,” replied Porus. 
“ But,” continued Alexander, “ do you ask nothing 
“ more?” “ No,” replied Porus; “ all things are 
“ included in that single word.” Alexander, struck 
with this greatness of soul, .which seemed height¬ 
ened by the distress of that prince, did not only 
restore him his kingdom, but annexed other pro¬ 
vinces to it, and treated him frith the highest testi¬ 
monies of honour, esteem, and friendship. Porus 
was faithful to him till his death. It is hard to say, 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved 
praise on this occasion. • 

Alexander built a pity on the spot where the 
battle had been fought, and another in that place 
where he had crossed the rivfcr. He called the one 
Nic«ea,/rom his victory ; and the other Bucephala, 
in honour of his horse, who died there, not of his 
wounds, but of old age. After having paid the last 
duties to such of.h& soldiers as had lost their lives 
in battle, hfc solemnized games, And offered up sa¬ 
crifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed 
the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was in¬ 
debted for his victories. We are astonished at the 
rapidity of Alexanders conquests; the ease with 
which he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and 
forces almost impregnable cities; tbe uninterrupted 
and unheard-of felicity that extricates him out of 
those dangers into which his rashness plunges him, 
and in which, one would have concluded, he mu£t 


* Seven feet and a half. 
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a hundred times have perished. But to unravel 
these mysterious kinds of events, several of which 
are repugnant to the usual course of things, we 
must go bacMo a superior cause, unknown to the 
profane historians and to Alexander himself. This 
monarch was, like Cyrus, the minister and instru¬ 
ment of the Sovereign Disposer of empires, who 
raises and destroys th&n at pleasure. He had re* 
ceived the same commission to overthrow’ the Per¬ 
sian and eastern empires, as Cyrus to destroy that 
of Babylon. The same Power conducted their en¬ 
terprises, assured them of success, protected and 
preserved them from all dangers, till they had exe¬ 
cuted their commission, and completed their mini¬ 
stry. We may apply to Alexander, the wtords 
which God spake concerning Cyrus in Isaiah.* 
“ Cyrus, wjlbs^ right hand I have holder], to sub- 
“ due naticj^s before him; and I will lopsfe the loins 
“ of kings, to open.before him the two-leaved gates; 
“ and the gates shall not be shut: 1 will go before 
“ thee, and make the crooked places straight: I will 
“ break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sun- 
“ der the bars of iron. And I w ill give thee the 
“ treasures of darkness, pnd hidoen richest secret 

“ places.-1 girded thee, though thou hast not 

“ known me.” This is the true and only cause of 
the incredible success with wmieh this conqueror 
was attended ; of his unparalleled bVavery; the 
affection his soldiers had for him; that anticipation 
of good fortune, and that assurance of success, 
which astonished his most intrepid captains. 


k Chap. xi?. 1—5. 
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Sect. XVI. Alexander advances into India. A 
digression relating to the Brockmans. That 
prince resolves to march as far ^ the Ganges , 
which raises a general discontent in his army. 
Remonstrances being made to him on that ac- 
count, he lays aside his design, and is contented 
with going no farther than the ocean. He sub¬ 
dues all obstacles in his way thither , and is ex¬ 
posed to-great danger at the siege of the city of 
the Oxydracce; and arriving at last at the ocean, 
he afterwards prepares for his return into Eu¬ 
rope. * 

* Alexander, after his famous victory over Po- A. M. 
rus, advanced into India, where lie subdued a great 3677 - 
many nations and cities. He looked -upon him- 
self as a conqueror bv profession as well as by his 
dignity, and engaged every day in new exploits 
with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed 
to fancy himself invested with a personal commis¬ 
sion, and that there was an immediate? obligation 
upon him to storaydl cities, to lay waste all pro¬ 
vinces, to extirpate all nations, which should refuse 
his yoke; and that he should have considered him¬ 
self as guilty of a cpme, had he forborne visiting 
every corner of title earth, and carrying terror and 
desolation wherever he went. Hd'-passed the Ace- 
sines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two consider¬ 
able rivers. Advice was then brought him, that a 
great number of free Indians had made a confede¬ 
racy to defend'their liberties; and among the rest, 
the Cathseans; who weriJ 'the most valiant and most 
skilful of those nations in^the art of war ; and that 
they were encamped near a strong city, called San- 
gala. Alexander set out against these Indians, de¬ 
feated them in a pitched «battle, took the city, and^ 
razed it to the very foundations. 

' Q. Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1. 
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” One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
army, some philosophers, called Brachmans in the 
language of that country, were conversing together 
as they were ..walking in a meadow. The instant 
they perceived him, they all stamped against the 
ground with their feet. AlexAider, surprised at 
this extraordinary gesture, demanded the cause of 
it. They answered, pointing to the ground with 
theif fingers, “ That no man possessed any more of 
“ that element than he could enjoy : that the only 
“ difference between him and other^men, was, that 
“ he was more restless and ijjntntious than they, 
“ and overran all seas.and lands, merely to do harm 
“ to others and himself: and yet—he would die at 
“ last, and possess no greater part of the earth than 
“ was necessary for his interment.” The king was 
not displeased Q this answer: but he was hurried 
on by the tpifint of glory, and his actions were the 
very reverse of what approved. 

These Brachmans, sd$s Arrian, are,held in great 
veneration in their country *, THey do not pay any 
tribute to the prince, but assist him with .their coun¬ 
sel, and perform the same offices as the Magi do to 
the kings 6f Persia. .They assist at the public 
sacrifices; and if a perajta desires to sacrifice in 
private, one of these must oe present, otherwise the 
Indians are persuaded the sacrifice would not be 
agreeable to the gods. They apply thehiselves par¬ 
ticularly to consulting the stars; none but them¬ 
selves exercise the art of divination; and they fore- 
tel, chieflj’, the change of the weather and of the 
seasons. If a Brachman has faileuthrice in his 
predictiong, he is silenced*® 1 ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not 
very different from those of the Greeks. They be¬ 
lieve that the world had a beginning; that it will 
end; that its form is circular; that it was created 

n Arrian, lib. vii. p. 275.275. Id. in Indie, p. 324. Strab. 
lib. xr. p. 715—717. Plut. in Alex. p. 701. Q. Curt. lib. 
viii. c. 9. 
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by God, who presides over, 4nd fills it, with his 
majesty; and that water is the principle of all 
things. With regard to the immortality of the soul, 
and the punishment of the wicked ia hell, they fol¬ 
low the doctrine of Plato; intermixing w ith it, like 
that philosopher, ^pme fictions, in"order to express 
or describe those punishments. 

. Several among them go/always naked, whence 
the Greeks give them the name of Gymnosophists. 
Many incredible particulars are related, concerning 
the austerity of their lives and their prodigious pa¬ 
tience. Their ontaymeat and drink is roots and 
water. As they «flnit the ^metempsychosis, and 
believe that the souls of men transmigrate from 
their bodies into those of beasts, they abstain from 
the flesh of animals. It is thoflght that Pythagoras 
borrowed this doctrine from the Brachmans. They 
continue’ n;hole days standing uitfi#jBpjr faces to¬ 
wards the Sun, and that in,the season when this 
luminary darts its rays \||li the greatest violence. 
Persuaded tftat itais beneath the dignity of a man 
to wait calmly for d£ath, when he finds himself 
oppressed by age or sickness, they hold it glorious 
to anticipate their last hour, and burn themselves 
alive; and, indeed, the^jfay no honours to those 
who die merely of old agef and imagine they would 
pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that is to burn 
them to ashes, should they gp into it otherwise 
than full of life Ihd vigour. Other Brachmans, 
more judicious and humane than the former, live 
in cities, and associate with mankind, and so far 
from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave 
action, they look umOj.it as a weakness in man 
not to wait patiently me stroke of death, and as a 
crime to dare tfl anticipate the will of the gods. 

Cicero Jadmires, in his Tusculan questions, the 
invincible patience, not only of the Indian sages, 
but also of the * worften of that country, w ho used 

* Mulieres in India, dim eat cvjutque eartim vtr mortuus, in cer- 
tamenjudisiumque veniunt, <piam plurimtim ille diltxcrit: plurct 
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id contest for the honour of dying with their com¬ 
mon husband. This privilege was reserved for that 
wife whom the husband had loved most affection¬ 
ately ; and was.given in her favour by the sentence 
of persons appointed for that purpose, who never 
gave judgment tilt such time a§ they had made a 
strict examination, and heard the allegations on all 
sides. The wife on wjjom the preference was be¬ 
stowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the funeral' 
pile, with incredible resolution and joy; whilst the 
surviving wives withdrew in the deepest*ftansports 
of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in tears. 

The description which * Porphyry has left us of 
these philosophers, resembles in many particulars 
that given $ hove. According to this author, the 
Brachmans live on kerbs, roots, and fruits. They 
abstain from animals of every kind, and if they 
touch any, they thereby render themselvesunclean. 
They spend the greatest part of the day and night in 
singing.hymns in honour of their gods. They fast 
and pray perpetually. The greatest part of them 
live alone, and in the deepest solitude, and neither 
marry nor possess any.thing. They wish for nothing 
so earnestly as death; and considering this life as a 
burthen, they wait impatiently for the moment when 
the soul will be separated from the body. 

These philosophers exist still in India, where 
they are called Bramins s and' retain, in many 
points, the tradition and tenets of the aticient 
Brachmans. 

Alexander passing near a city wherein several of 
these Brachmans dwelt, was very desirous to converse 
with them,, and, if possible, to prevail with some 
of them to follow him. Hieing informed that these 
philosophers never made visits, but that those who 


enirn singulis solent esse nuptec. 'Qua est r ictrix, ea lata, prose- 
quentibus suit, und cum viro in ro^um imponitur: ilia victa snasta 
discedit. fuse. Quest, lib. v, n, 78. 

* Lib. de Abstio. Animal. 
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had an inclination to see tfiem'must go to their 
houses, he concluded that it would be beneath his 
dignity to go to them; and not just, to force these 
sages to any thing contrary to their ISuvs and usages. 
Onesicritus, who was a great philosopher, and had 
been a disciple ofDiogenes the Cynic, was deputed 
to them. He met, not far from the city, with fif- 
.teen, who from morning till evening stood always 
naked, in the same posture in which they at first 
had placed themselves, and afterwards returned to 
the city at night, lie addressed himself first to 
Calanus, and tolddurn the occasion of his coming. 
The latter, gazing upon Onesicritus’s clothes and 
shoes, could not forbear laughing; after which he 
told him, “ That anciently the earth had been co- 
“ vered with barley and wheat, as it was at that 
“ time with dust pfhat besides wa^£, the rivers 
“used to-flow with milk, honey, ‘dfi, and wine. 
“ That man’s guilt had occasioned a change of this 
“happy condition; and'that Jupiter, to* punish 
“ their ingratitude, h^d sentenced them to a long, 
“ painful labour. That their repentance afterwards 
“ moving him to compassion* he had restored them 
“their former abundant^: how ever,' that by the 
“ cowsse of things, they^emed to be returning to 
“ their ancient confusion.” This relation shews 
evidently, that those philosophers had some notion 
of the felicity of tjie first man,-sand of the toil to 
which he had been sentenced for,his sin. 

After this conversation, Onesicritus spoke to 
Mandanis, the-eldest, and as it were, the superior 
of the bands • This Brachman said, “ That he 
“ thought Alexander worthy of admiration, in seek- 
“ ing thus for ujsdoiti in the midst of the cares of 
“ his government: * that he was the first, who 
“ had ever united in himself the two characters of 
m conqueror and philosopher; that it were to be, 

* Mover yap "S»i dvttv tv olTAoif fiXocrofe^ta. 

JbL. V. $ 
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“ wished, that the latter character were the attri* 
“ bute of those who could inspire the wisdom which 
“ they themselves possessed, and enjoin it by their 
“ authority.” (He added, that he could not con¬ 
ceive the motive which had prompted Alexander to 
undertake so long and laborious a journey, nor what 
he came in search of, in so remote a country. 

Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them, 
to quit their austere way of life, and follow the for¬ 
tune of Alexander, saying, that they would find in 
him a generous master and benefactor, who would 
heap upon them honours and riches of all kinds. 
Then Maadauis assuming a haughty, philoso¬ 
phical tone, answered, “ That he did not want 
“ Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as well as 
“ himself: that he ^as exempted from want, de- 
“ sire, or fear: that so long as he should live, the 
“ earth would furnish him all things necessary for 
“ his subsistence, and that death would rid him of 
“ a tro&blesome companion (meaning hi§ body), and 
“ set him at full liberty.” Calanus was more tract¬ 
able; andj notwithstanding the opposition, and 
even the prohibition of his superior, who reproached 
him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to 
serve another master besides God, he followed 
Onesicritus, and went to Alexander’s court, who 
received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by a circumstance which hfetory has re¬ 
corded, that this people used often to employ pa¬ 
rables and similitudes for conveying their thoughts. 
One day as be was discoursing with Alexander, 
upon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent ad¬ 
ministration, he exhibited to that prince a sensible 
image, and a natural emblem of his empire. He 
laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was 
very dry and shrunk up, and then set his foot upon 
one end of it The hide being pressed so gave way, 
and all the other ends flfew up: going thus quite 
round thfe hide, and pressing the several edges of it, 
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he made him observe, that whilst he lowered it on 
one side all the rest rose up, till treading at last 
upon the middle, the hide fell equally on all sides. 
By this image he hinted to him, tlJat it would be 
proper for him to reside in the centre of his domi¬ 
nions, and not undertake such long journeys. We 
shall soon shew the reader the manner in which 
this philosopher ended his t/ays. 

6 Alexander being determined to continue the 
war as long as he should meet with new nations, and 
to look upon them as enemies whilst they should 
live independent on him, was meditating about 
passing the Hyphasis. He w%s told that after pass¬ 
ing that river he must travel eleven days through 
deserts, and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, 
the greatest river in all India. * That farther in the 
country ljved the Ga»garidas and the Prasii, whose 
king was preparing to oppose his entering his do¬ 
minions, at £he head of twenty thousand horse, and 
twm hundred thousand foot, reinforced By two 
thousand chariots; an{J f which struck the greatest 
terror, with three thousand elephants. A report of 
this being spread through 'the army, struck all 
the soldiers with consternation, and raised a general 
murmur. The Macedonians, who; after having 
traversed so many countries, and being grown grey 
in the field, were incessantly directing their eyes 
and wishes towards their dear native country, made 
loud complaints that Alexander should every day 
heap war upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone, but just before, inexpressible fa* 
tigues, having been exposed to rain, accompanied 
with storms and thunder, for above two months. 
Some bewailed Jfieir'calamities in such terms as 
raised compassion; others insolently cried aloud, 
that they would march no farther. 

• : 

* Q. Cart. 1. ix. c. I—9. Arrian. 1. y. p. 221—234. & 1. 
vi. p. 235—239. Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701. Died. 1. xvii. 
p. 559 —570. Justin. I. xii. c. 9, 10. 
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Alexander, being ‘informed of this tumult, and 
learning that secret assemblies were held in his 
camp, to prevent the ill consequences of them, sent 
for the officer^ into his tent, and commanding them 
to call the soldiers together, he made the following 
speech : “lam not ignorant, O soldiers, that the 
“ Indians have spread abroad many reports, pur- 
“ posely to terrify us ;\but such discourses and ar» 
“ tifices are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians 
“ described the straits at Cilicia, the va$t plains of 
“ Mesopotamia, the rivers Tygris and Euphrates, 
“ as so many insurmountable difficulties, and yet 
“ your bravery conquered them. Do you repent you 
“ have followed me thus far? As yourglorious deeds 
“ have subdued for you a multitude of provinces, 
“ as you have extended your conquests beyond the 
“ Iaxartes and mount Caucasus; as you see the 
“ rivers of India flow through the midst of your 
“ empire; w hy are you afraid of crossing the Hy- 
“ phasis, and of setting up your trophies on the 
“ banks of it, as on those qlj the Hydaspes ? What! 
“ can the-elephants, whose number is so falsely 
“ augmented, terrify'you to such a degree ? But has 
“ not experience taught you, that they arc more 
“ destructive to their own masters than to the 
“ enemy? Endeavours are used to intimidate you by 
“ the dreadful idea of innumerable armies; but are 
“ they more numerous than those of Darius? It is 
“ sure too late for you to count the legions of the 
“ enemy, after your victories have made Asia a 
“ desert. It was when you crossed the Hellespont 
“ that you ought to have reflected on the small 
“ number of your forces: but now the Scythians 
“ form part of our armyfee Bactrians, the Sog- 
“ dians, and the Dahse/are with us, and fight for 
“ our glory. I, however, do not depend on those 
t “ barbarians. It is on yoi^ only that I rely; your 
“ victorious arms alone Sh e present to my imagina- 
“ tion; and your courage alone assures me success. 
“ So lon'g as I shall be surrounded w ith you in fight, 
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“ I shall not have any occasion to count the num- 
“ her of my troops nor that of the enemy, provided 
“ you go on to battle with the same marks of joy 
“ and confidence you have hitheito discovered. 
“ Not only our glory, but even oui* safety, is at 
“ stake. Should we now retreat, it will be sup- 
“ posed that we fly before our enemies, and from 
“ that moment we shall appear as mean as the 
“ enemy will be judged formidable; for you are 
“ sensible„that in war reputation is every thing. 
“ It is in my power to make use of authority, and 
“ yet I employ entreaties only. Do not abandon 
“ (I conjure you), I do not say your king and 
“ master, but your pupil and companion in arms. 
“ Do not break to pieces in my hand that glorious 
“ palm, which w ill soon, unles3«nvy rob me of so 
“ great q glory, equal me to Hercules and to Bac- 
“ chus.” ’As the soldiers stood with their eyes cast 
on the ground, and did not onoe open their lips, 
“ What! (continued he) do I then speak*to the 
“ deaf? Will no one lj&ten to me, nor condescend 
“ to answer? Alas! I am abandoned,* I am be- 
“ trayed, I am delivered up to the enemy. But— 
“ I will advance still farther, though I go alone. 
“ The Scythians and Bactrians, more faithful than 
“ you, will follow me whithersoever I lead them. 
“ Return then to your country, and boast, yecow- 
“ ardly desefters of your king, that you have aban- 
“ doned him. As for myself, I will here meet 
“ either w ith the victory you despair of, or with a 
“ glorious death, which henceforwards ought to be 
“ the sole object of my wishes.” 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the 
soldiers still kepj a profound silence. They waited 
in expectation of hearing their commanders and 
chief officers remonstrate to the king, that their 
affection was as strong as ever; but that as their^ 
bodies were covered with wounds, and worn out 
with toils, it would be impossible for thorn to 
continue the war. However, not one* of them 
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presumed to address him in their favour. The 
example of Clitus, and that of Callisthenes, were 
still recent. The officers, who were then with him, 
had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle 
for their prince; but they had not the courage to 
hazard the losing of their fortunes by telling him 
the truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as well as 
officers, continued duhib, without once daring to 
lift up their eyes, there rose on a sudden a murmur, 
which increasing by insensible degrees, .broke into 
such deep groans and floods of tears, that the king 
himself, whose anger was now changed into com¬ 
passion, could not foiibear weeping. 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears, 
and in deep silence, Ccenus took courage, and drew 
near to the throne, discovering by his air and action, 
that he desired to speak. And wfhen the soldiers 
saw him take off his helmet, that being the custom 
when any person spoke to the king, they besought 
him to* plead the cause of the army; and accord¬ 
ingly he spoke as followsNo, Sir, we are not 
“ changed nvith regard to our affection for you: 
“ God forbid that so'great a calamity should ever 
“ befall us. We still have and shall always retain the 
“ same zeal, the same affection and fidelity. We are 
“ ready to follow you at the hazard of our lives, and 
“ to march whithersoever you shall think fit to lead 
“ us. But, if your soldiers may be allowed <o lay 
“ before you their sentiments sincerely, and with- 
“ out disguise, they beseech you to condescend so 
“ far as to give ear to their respectful complaints, 
“ which nothing but the most extreme necessity 
“ could have extorted from them. The greatness, 
“ Sir, of your exploits ffas bonqyered, not only 
“ your enemies, but even your soldiers themselves. 
“We have done all that it was possible for men to 
“ do. We have crossed seas^and lands. We shall 
“ soon have marched to tfie end of the world; and 
“ you are meditating the conquest of another, by 
“ going in search of new Indias, unknown to the 
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“ Indians themselves. Such a thought may be 
“ worthy of your valour, but it surpasses ours, and 
“ our strength still more. BeholtJ those ghastly 
“ faces, and those bodies covered over with wounds 
“ and scars. You are sensible how‘numerous we 
“ were at your first setting out, and you see what 
“ now remains of us. Tbe/ew, who have escaped 

so many toils and dangers, have neither courage 
“ nor strength enough to follow you. All of them 
“ long to revisit their relations and country, and to 
“ enjoy in peace the fruit of their labours and your 
“ victories. Forgive them a desire natural to all 
“ men. It will be glorious* Sir, for you to have 
“ fixed such boundaries to your fortune, as only 
“ your moderation could prescribe you ; and to 
“ have vanquished yourself, after having conquered 
“ all your enemies.’' 

Coenus had no sooner spoken, but there were 
heard, on all sides, cries and confused voices, 
intermixed widl tears, calling upon the ting as 
“ their lord and their*fether.” Afterwards all the 
rest of the officers, especially those whose age gave 
them a greater authority, and a fairer excuse for 
the freedom they took, made the same humble re¬ 
quest ; but still the king would noMSbmply with it. 
It must cost a monarch many pangs, before he can 
prevail ivith, hims'elf to comply with things repug¬ 
nant fo his inclination. Alexander therefore shut 
himself up two days in his tent, without once speak¬ 
ing to any one, not even to his most familiar friends, 
in order to se§ whether some change might not be 
wrought in the army, as frequently happens on 
such occasions. BqJ finding it would be impossi¬ 
ble to change thfc resolution of the soldiers, he com¬ 
manded them to prepare for their return. This 
news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy; 
and Alexander never appeared greater, or more- 
glorious, than on this day, in which he condescend¬ 
ed, for the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some 
part of his glory and grandeur. The whole camp 
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echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, 
for having suffered himself to be overcome by his 
own army, who was invincible by the rest of the 
world. No triumph is comparable to those accla¬ 
mations and applauses that come from the heart, 
and which are the lively and sincere overflowings 
of it; and it is great pity that princes are not more 
affected with them. 

Alexander had no^ spent above three or four 
AnfY'c * non ^ ls > at mos h i 11 conquering all the country be- 
326. tween the Indus and the Hyphasis, called to this 
day The Penjab, that is, the five xvaters, from the 
five rivers which water it. Before his setting out, 
he raised twelve altars, to serve as so many tro¬ 
phies and thanksgivings for the victories he had 
obtained. 

These instances of gratitude toward the gods, 
were attended with marks of vanity cyf ried to an 
excess almost incredible. The altars which he 
erected in their honour were seventy-five feet high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three times 
as large again as his own, and surrounded it witf^ 
fosses fifty feet in depth by ten broad. He order¬ 
ed the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent 
two beds, seven feet and a half in length : and the 
cavajjry to make mangers for the horses of twice 
the usual dimensions. Every thing else was in 
proportion. Alexander’s views in these orders, 
which flowed from an extravagance of vanity, was 
to leave posterity monuments of his heroic and 
more than human grandeur, an$*to have it believ¬ 
ed, that himself and his followers w&re superior to 
all other mortals. 

He afterwards crosse<f the Hy^raotes, and left 
Porus all the lands he had conquered, as far as the 
Hyphasis. He also reconciled this monarch with 
Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advantageous to both. * From 
thence he went and encamped on the banks of the 
* Arr. in Ind. p. 319. Strab. lib. xv. p. 692. 
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Acesines; but great rains having made this river 
overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries be¬ 
ing under water, he was obliged to remove his camp 
to a higher ground. Here a fit oHsickness carried 
off” Coeuus, whose loss was bewailed by the king 
and the w hole army. There was not a greater offi¬ 
cer among the Macedonians, and he had distin¬ 
guished himself in a very peculiar manner in every 
•battle in which he engaged. He was one of those 
singularly good men, zealous for the public wel¬ 
fare, all whose actions are free from self-interested 
or ambitious views, and who bear so great a love to 
their king, as to dare to tell him the truth, be the 
consequence what it will. But now Alexander 
was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet consisted of eigl’t hundred vessels, as 
well galleys as boats, to carry the troops and pro¬ 
visions.* ♦Every thing being ready, tbatwholc army 
embarked, about the setting ofihe Pleiades or seven 
stars, according to Aristohulus, that is, about the 
end of Ortolx r. The fifth day the fleet arrived 
w here the Hydaspcs and Acesines mix«theirstrcams. 
Here the ships were very rfuich shattered, because 
these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that 
as great storms arise in this part.as in the open 
sea. At last he came into the country of tl^e Oxy- 
dracae and the »Malii, the most valiant people in 
those parts. These were perpetually at war one 
with another; but having united for their mutual 
safety, they had drawn together ten thousand horse, 
and fourscore thousand foot, all vigorous young 
men, with nfiie hundred chariots. However, Alex¬ 
ander defeated them in several engagements, dis¬ 
possessed tbejn ot* soifle strong fifohis, and at last 
marched against the efty of the Oxydracm, whither 
the greatest part were retired. Immediately he 
causes the scaling-jadders to be set up; and, as 
they were not nimble enough for Alexander, he 
forces one of the scaling-ladders from a soldier; 
runs up the first (covered with his shield*) and gets to 
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the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes and 
Limneus. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, 
mounted swiftly to succour him; but the ladders 
breaking, the king was left alone. Alexander, 
seeing himself thd mark against which all the darts 
were levelled, both from the towers and from the 
rampart, was so rash; irather than^yaliant, as to 
leap into the city, which was crowded with the 
duemy, having nothing^o expect but to be either 
taken or killed, before it would be possible for him 
to rise, and without once having an opportunity to 
defend himself, or revenge his death. But, happily 
for hitn, he poised his body in such a manner, that 
he fell upon his feet; and finding himself standing, 
sword in hand, lie repulsed such as were nearest 
him, and even killed the general of the enemy, who 
advanced to run him through. Happily for him a 
second timef not far from thence there stood a great 
tree, against tne trunk of which he leaned, his shield 
receiving all the darts that were shot at him from a 
distance; for no one dared to approach him, so great 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, 
and the fire that shot from his eyes, had struck into 
the enemy. At last an Indian let fly an arrow three 
feet long (that being the length of their arrow's), 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a consider¬ 
able way into his body, a little abovte the right side. 
So great a quantity of blood issued from the woifnd, 
that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead. Behold 
then this T mighty conqueror, this vanquisher of na¬ 
tions, upon the point of losing hfclife, not at the 
head of his armies, not at the siege of any place of 
importance, but ip a corner of an obscure city, into 
which his rashness had thrown‘him.? The Indian 
who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest 
transports of joy, to strip him; however, Alexander 
no.sooner felt the hand of hisfenmny upon him, but, 
fired with the thirst of revenge, he recalled his spi- 

f PIttt de fortun. Alex. p. 34*. 
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rits; and grappling with the Indian, as he had no 
arms, he plunged his dagger into his side. Some 
of his chief officers, as Peucestes, Leonatus, and 
Timaeus, who had got to the top bf the wall with 
some soldiers, came up that instant, and attempt* 
ing impo>sibilities for the sake of saving their sove¬ 
reign’s life, they form themselves as a bulwark 
round his bodf, and sustain the whole effort of the 
enemy. It was then tha| a mighty battle was 
fought round him. In the mean time the soldiers, 
who had climbed up with the officers above men¬ 
tioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, 
standing between two towe/s, they by that means 
let in the J^Iacedonians. Soon after the town was 
taken, and bll the inhabitants were put to the sword, 
without distinction of age or sex. . 

They- first care was to carry Alexander into his 
tent. Being got into it, the * surgeon* cut off, so 
very dexterously, the wood of»the shUft which had 
been shot into his body, that they did not move the 
steel point; and after undressing him, they found it 
was a bearded arrow ;f and that it could not he 
pulled out, without danger? unless tiie wound were 
widened. The king bore the operation with incre¬ 
dible resolution, so that there waft no occasion for 
people to hold him. The incision being made, and 
the arrow drawn out, so great an effusion of blood 
ensued, tliat the king fainted away. Every one 
thought him dead; but the blood being stopped, he 
recovered by degrees, and knew the persons about 
him. All that day, and the whole night after, the 
army continued under arms round his tent; and «■ 
would not stir from their posts, tili certain new s was 
brought of his, beiifg bdttcr, and that lie began to 
take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed 
for his recovery, bqfore his wound was closed, as 

* In those ages they and physicians were the same thing. 

f So arrows are called that have beards at their points like 
fish-locks. Animadvcilunt liamos inesse tdo. 
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be knew that the repoft of his death gained ground 
among the barbarians, he caused two vesels to be 
joined together, and had his tent pitched in the mid¬ 
dle, in sight of every one; purposely to shew him¬ 
self to those who*imagined him dead, and to ruin, 
by this means, all their projects, and the hopes 
with winch they flattened themselves. He after¬ 
wards went down the river, going before at some 
distance from the rest qf the fleet, for fear lest the 
noise of the oars should keep him from sleep, which 
he very much wanted. When he was a little bet¬ 
ter, and able to go out, the soldiers who were upon 
guard brought him his litter, but he refused it, and 
calling for his horse, mounted him: Atthis sight, 
all the shore, and the neighbouring forests, echoed 
with the acclamations of the army, who imagined 
they saw him rise, in a manner, the grave. 
Being come, near his tent, he alighted, and walked 
a little way, surrounded with a great number of sol¬ 
dier!;, some of. whom kissed his hands, whilst others 
clasped his knees ; othjers again were contented 
w ith only touching his clothes,’and with seeing him; 
but all in general burst into tears* and calling for 
a thousand blessings from heaven, w ished him long 
life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant deputies-came from the Malli, 
with the chiefs of the Qxydracaj, tp the number of 
a hundred and fifty, besides the governors of the 
cities and of the province, who brought him pre¬ 
sents, and paid him homage, pleading in excuse, 
for not having done it before, their strong love of 
liberty. They declared that they were ready to re¬ 
ceive for their governor whomsoever he pleased to 
nominate; that they would pay him tribute, and give 
him hostages. He demanded a thousand of the 
chief persons of their nation, w hom he also might 
make use of in war, till lip had subjected all the 
country. They put into his "hands such of their 
countrymen as were handsomest and best shaped, 
with five hundred chariots, though not demanded 
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by him; at which the kingAvas so much pleased, 
that he gave them back their hostages, and ap¬ 
pointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, 
and found his strength increase idajly, tasted with 
so much the greater pleasure the fruits both of his 
victory and health, as he ha^d like to have lost them 
for ever. H» chief couriers, and most intimate 
friends, thought it a proper juncture, during this 
calm and serenity of his tnirid, for them to unbosom 
themselves, and expose their fears to him: it was 
Craterus spoke on this occasion. “ We begin, royal 
“ Sir, to breathe and live, now we find you in the 
“ condition to which the gdoduess of the gods has 
“ restorecf you. But how great were our fears and 
** our griefs ! How severely did we reproach our- 
“ selves, for having abandoned, in such an extrc- 
“ mityV pur king, our father! It was not in our 
“ power rt» follow him : but this did not extenuate 
“ our guilt, and we look upon ourselves .as crimi- 
“ nals, in not having attempted impossibilities for 
“ your sake. But/Suy never plunge us in such 
“ deep afflictioahereaftei^ Does a wretched paltry 
“ town deserve to be bought at so dear a price as 
“ the loss of your life? Leave those petty exploits 
“ and enterprises to us, and preserve your person 
“ for such occasions only as are worthy of you, 
“ We still* shudder with horror, when we reflect on 
“ what we so lately were spectators of. We have 
“ seen the moment, when the most abject hands 
“ upon earth were going to seize the greatest prince 
“ in the universe, and despoil him of his royal 
“ robes. Permit us. Sir, to say, you are not your 
“ own master, but»that you owe yourself to us : v.e 
“ have a righf over yoor life, since ours depends on 
“ it; and we dare take the freedom to conjure \ou, 
“ as being your subjects and your children, to be 
w more careful of & precious a life, il not for your 
“ own sake, at least for ours, and for the felicity 
“ of the universe.” 
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The king was strongly touched with these testi¬ 
monies of their affection, and having embraced them 
severally with inexpressible tenderness, heanswered 
as follows: “ I,cannot enough thank all present, 
“ wil o are the flower of my citizens and friends, 
“ not only for your having this day preferred my 
“ safety to your own, but also for the strong proofs 
“ y Q n have given me bf your zeal .-and affection, 
“ from the beginning of this war; and if any thing 
“ is capable of making me wish for a longer life, 
“ it is the pleasure of enjoying, for years to come, 
“ such valuable friends as you. But give me leave 
“ to observe, that in some points we differ very 
“ much in opinion. You wish to enjoy me long; 
“ and even, if it were possible, for ever; but as to 
“myself, I compute «the length of my existence, 
“ n< >t hy years,' but by glory. I might have con- 
“ fined my ambition within the nhrrowjimits of 
“ Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom 
“ my ancestors left me, have waited, in the midst 
“ of pleasures and indolence, an inglorious old age. 
“ I own, that if my victories, ncffc, my years, are 
“computed,! shall sueittlp havejved long; but 
“ c » n you imagine, that, afHfr having made Europe 
“ and Asia but one empire, after having conquered 
“ the two noblest parts of the world, in the tenth 
“ year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, 
“ will become me to stop in the midst of so 
“ brilliant a career, and discontinue the pursuit of 
“ glory, to which I have entirely devoted myself? 
Know that this glory ennobles^all things, and 
gives a true and solid grandeur to v'hatever ap- 
“ pears insignificant. In what place soever I may 
“ fight, I shall fancy myself upon the stage of the 
“ world, and in presence of all mankind. I con- 
“ Ihss that I have achieved mighty things hitherto; 

“ hot the country we are now in, reproaches me 
“ that a woman has done still greater. It is Semi- 
“ ramis I mean. How many nations did she con- 
“quer! How many cities were built by her! What 
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“ magnificent and stupendous works did she finish! 
“ How shameful is it, that I should not yet have 
“^attained to her pitch of glory! Do but second 
“ my ardour, and I shall soon surpass her. De- 
“ fend me only from secret cabals, and domestic 
“ treasons, by which most princes lose their lives, 
“ I take the rest upon myself, and will be answer- 
“ able to you for all the events of the war.” 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander’s 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He 
did not kdow either the .principle, the rule, or end 
of it. He placed it where it certainly was not. The 
common error was that which he adopted and 
cherished. He fancied hinftself born merely for 
glory; and that none could be acquired but by un¬ 
bounded, unjust, and irregular conquests. In his 
impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed 
neither fiaajon, virtue, nor humanity; and, as if his 
ambitious caprice ought to have been a rule and 
standard to all other men, he’was surprised that 
neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into his 
views; and lent themsblvesvery unwillingly to sup¬ 
port his ridiculous enterprises. 

Alexander, after having ended his speech, dis¬ 
missed the assembly, and continued encamped for 
several days in this place. He afterwards went 
upon the river, apd his army marched after him 
along, the banks. He then came among the Sa- 
bracse, a powerful nation of Indians. These had 
levied sixty thousand foot and six thousand horse, 
and reinforced them with five hundred chariots; 
however, the *arri\%l of Alexander spread terror 
through the whole country, and accordingly they 
sent ambassadors tben&ke their submission. After 
having built andther city,‘which he also called Alex¬ 
andria, he arrived in the territories of Musicanus, 
a very rich prince, mid afterwards in those of king 
Samus. At the siegf? of one of this king’s towns,' 
Ptolemy was dangerously wounded; for the Indians 
had poisoned all their arrow s and swords,.so that tire 
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wounds they made wtere mortal. Alexander, who 
had the highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was 
very much afflicted, and caused him to be brought 
in his bed nearJiim, that he himself might have an 
eye to his curp. He was his near relation, and, ac¬ 
cording to some writers, a natural son of Philip. 
Ptolemy was one of the bravest men in the army, 
was highly esteemed ito war, and had still greater, 
talents for peace. He was averse to luxury, vastly 
generous, and easy of access, and did not imitate 
the pomp, which wealth and prosperity bad made 
the rest of the Macedonian noblemen assume: in 
a word, it is hard to say, wdiether he were more 
esteemed by bis sovereign or bis country. We are 
told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a 
dragon, which presented him an herb, as an effec¬ 
tual remedy for his friend’s wound; and that upon 
his “Waking, he ordered it to be sent for, when lay¬ 
ing it upon the wound, it was healed in a few days, 
to the universal joy of the army.' 

* The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Pa- 
tala about the rising oTthe Bog-sUrt", that is, about 
the end of July; so that the fleet was nine months 
at least from its seeing out, till its arrival at that 
place. There the river Indus divides into two 
large arms, and forms an island, but much larger, 
like the Delta of the Nile; and hence the city 
above-mentioned received its name, «Patala, ac- 
cordingtfo r Arrian, signifying, in the Indian tongue, 
the same as Delta in the Greek. Alexander 
caused a citadel to be built in Patala, as also a 
harbour, and an arsenal for me shipping. This 
being done, he embarked on the right arm of the 
river, in order to sail as far an the ocean, exposing 
in this manner so many brave men to the mercy of a 
riverwith which they were wholly unacquainted. The 
only consolation they had in this rash enterprise, was 
"Alexander’s uninterrupted success. When he had 

* Strab. 4 xv. p. Gf>2, 
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sailed *fwenty leagues, the pilftts told him that they 
began to perceive the sea-air, and therefore believed 
that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, 
leaping for joy, he besought the sailers to row with 
all their strength, and told the soldiers, “ That they 
“ at last were come to the end of their toils, which 
“ they had so earnestly desired; that now nothing 
“ could oppose their valouT, nor add to their 
“ gl or y V that without fighting any more, or spilling 
“ of blood, they were masters of the universe; that 
“ their exploits had the same boundaries with na- 
“ ture; and that they would soon be spectators of 
“ things, known only to the immortal gods.” 

Being come nearer the sea,* a circumstance new 
and unheard of by the Macedonians threw them 
into the utmost confusion, and*exposed the fleet to 
the greatest danger; and this was the ebbing*and 
flowing of Jthe ocean. Forming a judgment of this 
vast sea, froVn that of the Mediterranean, the only 
one they knew, and whose tides are imperceptible, 
they were very much astonished when they saw it 
rise to a great height,'and overflow thq country; 
and considered it as a mark,of the anger of the 
gods, who were disposed to puiish their rashness. 
They were no less surprised and terrified, some hours 
after, when they saw the ebbing of the sea, which 
now withdrew as it had before advanced, leaving 
those lands uncovered it had so lately overflowed. 
The fleet was very much shattered, and the ships 
being now upon dry land, the fields were covered 
with clothes, with .broken oars and planks, as after 
a great storm. # * 

At last Alexander, after having spent full nine 
months in coming do*%n the rivers, arrived at the 
ocean; where gazing with tf»e utmost eagerness upon 
that vast expanse of waters, he imagined that this 
sight, worthy of so great a conqueror as himself, 
greatly overpaid all theAoil’s he had undergone, and 

* Four hundred furlongs. 
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the many thousand rrten he had lost, to arrive at it. 
He then offered sacrifices to the gods, and particu¬ 
larly to Neptune; threw into the sea the bulls he 
had slaughtered, and a great number of golden cups; 
and besought jthe gods not to suffer any mortal after 
him to exceed the bounds of his expedition. Find¬ 
ing that he had extended his conquests to the extre¬ 
mities of the earth on that side, he imagined he had 
completed his mighty design; and, highly delighted 
with himself, he returned to rejoin the rest of his fleet 
and army, which waited for him at Patkla, and in 
the neighbourhood of that place. 


Sect. XVII. Alexander, in his march through 
deserts , is grievously distressed by famine. He 
arrives at Pasargada, where Cyrus's Monument 
stood. Orsines, a powerful satrap, is put to 
death through the clandestine intrigues of Ba- 
goas the eunuch. Calanus the Indian ascends a 
funeral pile, zchere he voluntarily meets his death. 
Alexander marriesyStatira, the daughter of Da¬ 
rius. Harpalusilrrives at Athens; Demosthenes 
is banished. The Macedonian soldiers make an 
insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He 
recals Antipater from Macedonia, and sends 
Craterus in his room. The king's sorrow for 
the death of Hephcestion. 

•Alexander being returned to Patala, prepared 
all things for the departure of hisjleet. He ap¬ 
pointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only 
officer that had the courage,to accept of this com¬ 
mission, which was a very hazardous one, because 
they were to sail over a seat entirely unknown to 
them. The king was very much pleased at his ac¬ 
cepting of it; and, after testifying his acknowledge 


* Arrian; in Indie, p. 33*. 
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ment upon that account in the most obliging terms, 
he commanded him to take the best ships in the 
fleet, and to go and observe the sea-coast extending 
from the Indus to the bottom of the Persian gulph: 
and, after having given these orders, lie set out by 
land for Babylon. 

' Nearchus did not leave me Indus at the same 
time with Alexander. It was not yet the season 
proper for sailing. It was summer, when the south¬ 
ern sea-wirtds rise ; and the season of the north- 
winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. 
He therefore did not set sail till about the end of 
September, and even that waS too soon; and ac¬ 
cordingly he was incommoded by adverse winds 
some days after his departure, and obliged to shel¬ 
ter himself for twenty-four days. 

We are*obliged for these particulars to Arrian, 
who has given us an exact journal of this voyage, 
copied from that of Nearchus the admiral. . 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched 
through the country of* the Oritaj, the capital 
whereof was called Ora or K^atnbacis. .Here he 
was in such want of provision, that he lost a great 
number of soldiers; and brought back from India 
scarce the fourth part of bis army, which had con¬ 
sisted of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse. Sickness, bad food, and the 
excessiv’e heats, had swept them away in multitudes; 
but famine made a still greater havoc among the 
troops in this barren country, which was neither 
plowed nor sow^l; its inhabitants being savages, 
who fared very hard, and led a most uncomfortable 
life. After they had e^ten all the palm-tree roots 
that could be met with, they were obliged to feed 
upon the beasts of burthen, and next upon their 
war-horses; and when they had no beasts left to 
carry their baggage, they’were forced to burn those 
rich spoils, for the sake of which the Macedonians 
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had run to the extremities of the earth. The plague, 
the usual attendant upon famine, completed the 
calamity of the soldiers, and destroyed great num¬ 
bers of them. 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty 
of all things: for not\>nly the soil was very fruitful, 
but the kings and great men, who lay nearest that 
country, sent him all kind of provisions. He conti¬ 
nued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order, a 
great number of horses, and all kinds of beasts of 
burthen, from the several kingdoms subject to him, 
he remounted his troops; equipped those who had 
lost everything; and soon after presented all of them 
with arms, as beautiful as those they had before, 
which it was very easy for him to do, as> they were 
upon the confines of Persia, at that tame in peace, 
and in a very flourishing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
C- warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masque¬ 
rade, and Bacchanalian festivity; committing the 
most riotous and extravagant actions. He was 
drawn by eight horses, seated on a magnificent 
chariot, above which a scaffold was raised, in 
the form of a square stage, where,, he passed the 
days and nights in feasts and carousing. This 
chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite 
number of others, some of which, in the shape of 
tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple 
coverlets; and others, shaped like cradles, were 
overshadowed with branches of trees. On the 
sides of the roads, and at the doors of houses, a 
great number of casks ready broached were placed, 
whence the soldiers drew wine in large flaggons, 
cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. 
The whole country echoed with the sound of in¬ 
struments, and the howling of the Bacchanals, who, 
with their hair dishevelled, and like so many frantic 
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creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves 
to every kind of licentiousness. All this he did in 
imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, as we are 
told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, # after he had 
conquered India. This riotous, dissolute march last¬ 
ed seven days, during all which time the army was 
never sober. It was very hapjly, says Quintus Cur- 
t'lus, for them, that the conquered nations did not 
think of attacking them in this condition ; for a 
thousand rt>solute men, well armed, might with 
great ease have defeated the conquerors of the 
world, whilst thus plunged in wine and excess. 

"NearChus, still keeping alorfg the sea-coast, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at last into the Per¬ 
sian gulph, and arrived at the island of Ilarmusia, 
now called Ormus. lie there was informed, that 
Alexander.w-as not above five days’ journey from 
him. Having left the fleet in a # secure place, lie 
W'ent to meet Alexander, accompanied only by four 
persons. The king was very anxious about his fleet. 
When news was brought him that Nearchus was 
arrived almost alone, he imagined that it had been 
entirely destroyed, and that Nearchus had been so 
very happy as to escape from the general misfortune. 
His arrival confirmed him still more in his opinion, 
when he beheld a company of pale, lean creatures, 
whose counteuances were so much changed, that it 
was scarce possible to know them again. Taking 
Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed 
at his return, but at the same time was inconsolable 
for the loss of hjs fleet. “ Your fleet, royal Sir,” 
cried he immediately, “ thanks to the gods, is not 
lost:” upon which bp related the condition i» 
which he had left»it. Alexander could not refrain 
from tears, and confessed, that this happy news gave 
him greater pleasure than the conquest of all Asia, 
He heard, with uncommon delight, the account 
Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he 
had made; and bid him return back, and go quite 


* Arrian, in Indie, p. 348—352. 
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up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, pursuant to the 
first orders he had given him. • 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to 
Alexander, concerning governors and other officers, 
who had grievously oppressed the people of various 
provinces during his ( absence: for, fully persuaded 
he would never return, they had exercised every 
species of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression'. 
Alexander, strongly affected with their grievances, 
and pierced to the very soul with theif just com¬ 
plaints, put to death as many as were found guilty 
of mal-administration, and with them six hundred 
soldiers, who had been the instruments "of their 
•exactions and other crimes. He ever afterwards 
treated with the same severity all such of his offi¬ 
cers as were convicted of the like guilt, so that his 
government was beloved by all the .conquered 
nations. He was of opinion, that a/prince owes 
these,examples of severity to his equity, which 
ought to check every kind of irregularity ; to his 
glory, to prove he does ndt connlve, or share in the 
injustice committed ip his name ; to the consolation 
of his subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance 
which themselves ought never to exercise; in fine, to 
the safety of his dominions, which, by so equitable 
an administration, is secured from many dangers, 
and very often from insurrections. If. is a great un¬ 
happiness to a kingdom, when every part of it re¬ 
sounds with exactions, vexations, oppressions, and 
corruption, and not so much as a single man is pu¬ 
nished, as a terror to the rest; anfl that the whole 
weight of the public authority falls only upon the 
people, and never on those r who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account 
which Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, 
inspired that prince with a great inclination for navi¬ 
gation and voyages by sea*.* He proposed no less 
than to sail from the Persian gulph, round Arabia 
and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by 
the Straits of Gibraltar, called atthattime Hercules's 
pillars; a voyage which had been several times at- 
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tempted, and once performed", by order of a king of 
Egypt, called Necho, as I have observed elsewhere. 
It was afterwards his design, when he should have 
humbled the pride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to cross into Spain, called by the 
Greeks Iberia, from the riverIberus: he next was to 
go over the Alps, and coast/along Italy, where he 
• would have had but a short passage into Epirus, 
and from thence into Macedonia. For this pur¬ 
pose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia 
and Syria, to build in several parts of the Euphrates, 
and particularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for 
that enterprise; and he caused to be felled, on 
mount Libanus, a great number of trees, which 
were to be carried into the above-mentioned city. 
But this project, as well as a great maay more which 
he meditated, were all defeated by his early death. 

Contirfutng his march, he went to Pasargada, 
a city of Persia. Orsincs was governor of the coun¬ 
try, and the greatest nobleman in it. He whs a de¬ 
scendant of Cyrus; besides the wealth he 

inherited from his ancestors, he himself-had amass¬ 
ed great treasures, having, for many years, ruled 
a considerable extent of country. He had done 
the king a signal piece of service. The person 
who governed the province during Alexander’s 
expedition into India, happened to die; when 
Orsines observing, that, for want of a governor, 
all things were running to confusion, took the 
administration upon himself, composed matters 
very happily, and preserved them in the utmost 
tranquillity, titl Alexander’s arrival. He went to 
meet him, with presents of all kinds for himself, 
as well as his o§icer£ These consisted of a great 
number of fine and well trained horses, chariots 
enriched with gold and silver, precious furniture, 
jewels, gold vases of prodigious weight, purple robes,. 
and four thousand talents of silver in specie.* 


* About six hundred thousand pounds. 
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However, this generous magnificence proved fatal 
to him; for when he presented such gifts to the prin¬ 
cipal grandees of the court, as infinitely exceeded 
their expectations, he passed by the eunuch Bagoas, 
the king’s favourite; and this not through forget¬ 
fulness, but out of contempt. Some persons telling 
him how much the kiny loved Bagoas, he answered, 
“ I honour the. king’s friends, but not an infamous • 
“ eunuch.” These words being told Bagoas, he 
employed all his credit to ruin a prince descended 
from the noblest blood in the East, and irreproach¬ 
able in his conduct. He even bribed some of 
Orsines’ attendants, giving them instructions.how to 
impeach him at a proper season; and in the mean 
time, whenever he w^s alone with the king, he filled 
his mind with suspicions and distrust, letting drop 
ambiguousexpressions concerning that nobLeinan, as 
if by chance; and dissembling very artfully the mo¬ 
tives of his discontent. Nevertheless, the king sus¬ 
pended his judgment for the present, hut discovered 
less esteem than before forQrsines, who knew no¬ 
thing of what was plotting against him, so secretly 
the affair was carried on; and the eunuch, in his 
private discourses with Alexander, was perpetually 
charging him either with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, 
is the suffering themselves to be plejudiced and over¬ 
reached in this manner by their favourites; a danger 
so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eu- 
genius x , assures him, that if he were exempt from 
this weakness, he may boast himself to be the only 
man in the world that is so. Wha£ is here spoken 
of princes, is applicable to all who are in power. 
Great men generally listeq with pleasure to the slan¬ 
derer; and for this reason, because he generally 
puts on the mask of affection and zeal, whichsootbes 
their pride. Slander always makes some impression 
on the most equitable minds; and leaves behind it 
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such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, 
jealousies, and distrusts. The artful slanderer is 
bold and indefatigable, because he is sure to escape 
unpunished; and is sensible, that he runs but very 
little danger, in greatly prejudicing athers. With 
regard to the great, they seldom make enquiry into 
the grounds of these secret Calumnies, either from 
•indolence, inattention, or shame to appear suspi¬ 
cious, fearful, or diffident; in a word, from their un¬ 
willingness to own that they were imposed upon, 
and lmd abandoned themselves to a rash credu¬ 
lity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, 
and the most irreproachable Jidelity, are frequently 
brought to inevitable ruin. 

()1 this we have a sad example on the present 
occasion, llagoas, after havingtaken his measures at 
distance* at last gave birth to ins dark design. Alex¬ 
ander, havipg caused the monument of Cyrus to be 
opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the 
ashes of that great prince, found nothing in it, but an 
old rotten shield, two Suvtfmm bows, and a seymitar; 
whereas lie hoped to find it full of gold and silver, 
as the Persians had repoitcd. The king laid a 
golden crown on his urn, and covered it with his 
cloak; vastly surprised that so po werful and renown¬ 
ed a prince had been buried with no greater pomp 
than a private inarm Bagoas thinking this a proper 
time*for him to speak, “Are we to wonder (says he) 

“ that we find the tombs of kings so empty, since 
“ the houses of governors of provinces are filled 
“ with the gold of which they have deprived them? 

“ I, indeed, flad never seen this monument ; but 
“ I have heard Darius say, that immense trea- 
“ sures were juried in # it. Hence flowed the un- 
“ bounded liberality and profusion of Orsines, w ho, 

“ by bestowing what he could not keep, without 
“ ruining himself, thought to make a merit of this 
“ in your sight.” This charge was without the 
least foundation; and yet the Magi, who guarded 
the sepulchre, were put to the torture,’ but all to 
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no purpose; and nothing was discovered relating to 
the pretended theft. Their silence on this occa¬ 
sion, ought naturally to have cleared Orsines; but 
the artful, insinuating discourses of Bagoas, had 
made a deep impression on Alexander’s mind, and 
by that means given calumny an easy access to it. 
The accusers, whom Bagoas had suborned, having 
made choice of a favourable moment, came and im¬ 
peached Orsines, and charged him with the commis¬ 
sion of several odious crimes, and amongst the rest, 
w ith stealing the treasure of the monument. At 
this charge, the matter appeared no longer doubtful, 
and no farther proof vyas thought requisite; ,so that 
this prince was loaded with chains, before he so 
much as suspected that any accusation had been 
brought against him ; and was put to death, with¬ 
out being so much as heard, or confronted.with his 
accusers. Too unhappy fate of kings, r who do not 
hear and examine .things in person; and who still 
continue infatuated, notwithstandingthe numberless 
examples they read in histoty, of princes who have 
been deceived in like manner. 

I have already said, ‘that there had followed the 
king an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wisest 
man of his country, who, though he professed the 
practiceof the most severe philosophy, had however 
been persuaded, in his extreme aid age, to attend 
upon the court. y This man, having lived ‘four¬ 
score and three years, without having been ever 
afflicted with sickness; and having a very severe fit 
of the cholic, upon his arrival at Pasargada, re¬ 
solved to put himself to death. Re&lutely deter¬ 
mined not to let the perfect health he had always 
enjoyed, be impaired by lingering p^ins; and being 
also afraid of falling into the hands of physicians, 
and of being tortured with loads of medicine, he 
|>esought the king to order*the,erecting of a funeral 
pile for. him; and desired that after he had ascended 

T Arrian, lib. vii. p.276. Diod. lib.xvii. p.573,574. Pint, 
in Alex. p.7<)3. 
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it, fire might be set to it. Alexander at first ima¬ 
gined Calanus might easily be dissuaded from so 
dreadful a design; but finding, in spite of all the ar¬ 
guments he could use, that Calanus' was still inflexi¬ 
ble, heat last was obliged to acquiesce in his request. 
Calanus then rode on horseback to the foot of the 
funeral pile: offered up 14s prayers to the gods: 
caused thesame libations to be poured upon himself, 
and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed, which 
are practised at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, 
as was done to the victims at a sacrifice; embraced 
such of his friends as were present; entreated 
them Jto be merry that day, tp feast and carouse with 
Alexander; assuring them at the same time, that he 
would soon see that prince in Babylon. After saying 
these words he ascended, with the utmost cheerful¬ 
ness, the funeral pile, laid himself down upon it, and 
covered*face; and, when the flame eatched him, 
he did not make the least motion; but with a pa¬ 
tience and constancy that surprised the v\ hole army, 
continued in the posUvc in which he at first had laid 
himself; and completed his sacrifice, by dying pur¬ 
suant to the custom practised by the sages of his 
country. 

7 The historian informs us, that people differed 
very much in opinion with respect to this action. 
Some condemned it, as suiting only a frantic, sense¬ 
less’w retell; others imagined lie was prompted to it 
out of vain-glory, merely for the sake of being gazed 
at, and to passi'or a miracle in constancy (and these 
were not mistaken); others again applauded this 
false heroisifi, which hud enabled him to triumph in 
this manner Dver pain and death. 

Alexander,, beiilg returned into his tent, after 
this dreadful ceremony, invited several of his friends 
and general officers- to supper; and in compliance 
with Calanus’s reqpesO, and to do him honour, tie 
proposed a crown, as a reward for him who should 
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quaff most. He who conquered on this occasion, 
was Promachus, who swallowed four measures of 
wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints. After re¬ 
ceiving the prize, which was a crown worth a*talent, 
he survived hisi victory but three days. Of these 
guests, forty-one died of their intemperance: a 
scene, worthy of closing that which Calanus had a 
little before exhibited! 

a From Pasargada, Alexander came to Persepolis; 
and, surveying the remains of the conflagration, was 
exasperated against himself, for his folly in setting 
it on fire. From hence he advanced towards Susa. 
Nearchus, in compliance with his orders^ had 
begun to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet; 
but being informed that Alexander was going to 
Susa, he came down again to the mouth of the Pasi- 
tigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge,' where 
Alexander was to pass it. Then the naval and land 
armies joined. Theoking offered to the gods sacri¬ 
fices, byway of thanks for his happy return, and 
great rejoicings were made in .the camp. Nearchus 
received the-honours due to him, for the care he 
had taken of the fleet; abd for having conducted it 
so far safe through numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of qua¬ 
lity he had left there. He married Statira, Darius’s 
eldest daughter, and gave the youngest to his dear 
Hephfestion. And in order that by making these 
marriages more common, his own might not be 
censured, he persuaded the greatest noblemen in 
his court, and his principal favourites, toimitate him. 
Accordingly they chose from among*" the noblest 
families of Persia about fourscore young maidens, 
whom they married. His design wa£, by these al¬ 
liances, to cement so strongly the union of the two 
nations, that they should thenceforward form but 
ope, under his empire. The nuptials were solem* 

* Arrian, de Indie, p. 357, 358. 

'* A thousand crowns. 
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nized after the Persian manner. He likewise gave a 
feast to all the rest of the Macedonians who had 
married before in thatcountry. Itis related thatthere 
were nine thousand guests at this fdast, and that he 
gave each of them a golden cup for t^e libations. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay 
his soldiers’ debts. But finding that several would 
not declare the sum they owed, for fear of its 
being an artifice merely to discover those among 
them who tvere too lavish of their money, he ap¬ 
pointed in his camp, offices, where all debts were 
paid, without asking the name either of the debtor 
or creditor. His liberality was very great on this 
occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction; we are 
told that it amounted to near ten thousand talents ;* 
but his indulgence, in permitting qvery person to 
conceaj his name, was a still more agreeable cir¬ 
cumstance. He reproached the soldiers for their 
seeeming to suspect the truth, of his promise, and 
said to them: f “ That a king ought never to for- 
“ feit his word with, bis subjects; nor his subjects 
“ suspect that he could be guilty of so shameful a 
“ prevarication.” A trulyroyal maxim, as it forms 
the security of a people, and the most solid glory 
of a prince; which, at the same time, may be re¬ 
nounced for pver, by the violation of a single pro¬ 
mise ; which in.affairs of government is the most 
fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa thirty thousand 
Persian young men, most of the same age, and 
called Epigoni, that is, successors; as coming to 
relieve the did soldiers in their duty and long fa¬ 
tigues. Such only had been made choice of, as 
were the Strongest*and best shaped in all Persia; 
and had been sent to the governors of such cities as 
were either lately founded or conquered by Aiex- 

"* About fifteen huwfred'thousand pounds. * 

+ Oti yaf ytfrjva, < jtr ev rov (3a<ri\ia. a.K>.a « yj 
•ttpas r«f umjxoBj, Sts run rtya. ihXi n yj aXi/Uvav 

ioxiTy rir Arrian. * 
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ander. These had instructed them in military dis¬ 
cipline, and in all things relating to the science of 
war. They were all very neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian manner. They came and en¬ 
camped before^he city, where, drawing up in battle 
array, they were reviewed; and performed their 
exercises before the kitag, who was extremely well 
pleased, and very bountiful to them afterwards, at 
which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And, 
indeed, Alexander observing that the latter were 
harassed and tired out with the length of the war, 
and often vented murmurs and complaints in the 
assemblies, was, for thfit reason, desirous of train¬ 
ing up these new forces, purposely to check the 
licentiousness of the veterans. It is dangerous to 
disgust a whole nation, and to shew' too marked a 
preference to foreigners. 

b In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed 
governor*of Babylon, quitted his service. Flatter¬ 
ing himself with the hopes tb&t this prince would 
never return -from the wars in that country, he had 
given a loose to all kinds of licentiousness, and con¬ 
sumed in his infamous revels part of the wealth 
with which he had been intrusted. As soon as he 
was informed that Alexander, in his’ return from 
India, punished very severely such of his lieutenants 
as had abused their power, he meditated how 1 he 
might best secure himself ; and for this purpose 
amassed live thousand talents, that is, about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds; assembled six 
thousand soldiers, withdrew into Attica* and landed 
at Athens. c Immediately all such orators as made a 
trade of their eloquence, ran to‘him jn crowds, all 
ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before 
by hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute 
a small part of his wealth atnopjg these orators, to 
win them over to bis interest, but he offered Pho- 


* Plut.inDethosth. p. 857, 858, c PIut.inPhoc. p.751. 
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cion seven hundred ^talents, aad even put his person 
and property under his protection, well knowing the 
prodigious influence he had over the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his 
disinterestedness, had gained him this influence. 
Philip’s deputies had offered him greatt sums of mo¬ 
ney in that prince’s name, entreating him to accept 
them, if not for himself, at least for his children, 
who were so poor that it would be impossible for 
them to support the glory of his name :f “If they re- 
“ semble’frie,” replied Phocicn, “the little spot of 
“ ground, on the produce "of which I have hitherto 
“ lived, and which has raised me to the glory you 
“ mention, will be sufficient to maintain them; if it 
“ will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, 

“ merely to foment and heighten their luxury.” 
‘Alexander having likewise sent him a hundred J 
talents, i^hocion asked those who brought them, 
with what 'design Alexander had sent so great a 
sum to him alone of all the Athenians? “ It is,” 
replied they, “ because Alexander looks upon you 
“ as the only just anr>‘Virtuous man.” “ Let him, 

“ then,” saysPhocion, “ suffer me still toenjoythat 
“ character, and be really w hat I am taken for.” 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a 
more favourable reception to the persons sent by 
Harpalus. And indeed he spoke to them in very 
harsh terms, declaring that he should immediately 
take such measures as would be very disagreeable 
to the person on whose errand they came, in ease he 
did not leave off bribing the city; so that Harpalus 
lost all hopes ^rom that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first shew more favour to 
Harpalus. He adv^ed the Athenians to drive him 
• * 

* Plut. in Phoc. p.749; 

* Seven hundred thousand crowns. 

t Si met similes eruttt, idtmhlc, inqxtit, agellus, illos alet, (jui mc° 
ad hanc dignitatem perduxit: sin dissimiles sunt futuri, nolo meis 
impensisiltorumali augeriquc lururiam. Co*. Nsr. in Phoc. c. I. 

t A hundred thousand crowns. 
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out from their city, and not to involve it in a war 
upon a very unjust occasion, and at the same time 
without the least necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having observed that Demo¬ 
sthenes took a f particuiar pleasure in viewing one of 
the king’s cups, and that he admired the fashion 
and the beauty of the workmanship, desired him 
to take it in his hand, and tell him the weight of' 
the gold. Demosthenes taking the cup, was sur¬ 
prised at its heaviness, and accordingly disked how 
much it weighed ? Harpal'us answered with asmjle, 
Twenty # talents, I believe; and that very even¬ 
ing sent him that sum with the cup : for so great 
was Harpalus’s penetration, that he could discover 
by the air, and certain glances, the foible of a man 
struck with thd charms of gold. Demosthenes could 
not resist its power; but, overcome by thi§present, 
and being f no longer master of himself he joined 
on a sudden Harpaius’s party; and the very next 
morning, having wrapped his neck well in wool and 
bandages, he went to the assembly. The people then 
ordered hint to rise and make a speech, but he re¬ 
fused, making signs that he had lost his voice; upon 
which some wags cried aloud, that their orator had 
been seized in the night, not with a :j; squinancy, but 
an argyrancy ; thereby intimating, that Harpalus's 
mohey had suppressed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been sent to Demosthenes, were highly exaspe¬ 
rated, and refused to hear his justification. Har- 

« 

* Twenty thousand crowns. 

+ The expression in the Greek is full of beauty and spirit. 
Plutarch compares the gold which h&d been accepted by De¬ 
mosthenes, to a garrison (of the'tnemy) which a governor had 
received into his city, and thereby dispossessed himself of the 
command of it. nxy/eif tliro rijj Sa^oJojc/af, Jjimtp raj*Js- 

1 It is impossible to translate the agreeable play of these 
Greek words. 'Ou^ uto a-uvayyijj, e$gat,ov t aAA’aV afyvfay%ijr 
yiixxwg tw JjjjAayaiyor. 
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pal us was thereupon expellee! the city; and in order 
to discover the persons who had taken bribes, the 
magistrates commanded a strict search to be made 
in all houses, that of Caricles exce'pted, who, hav¬ 
ing married but a little before, was exempt from this 
enquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness 
shewn on this occasion doesthonour to Athens, and 
is not always exercised elsewhere. 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a 
decree, by which the senate of the Areopagus was 
impowered to take cognisance of this matter. He 
was the first they tried, and fined, upon being con¬ 
victed^ * fifty talents, for thg payment of which he 
was thrown into prison; however, he found means 
to escape, and left his country. Demosthenes did 
not behave with resolution and magnanimity in his 
banishment, residing generally at /Egina or Treszene; 
and every t,ime he cast his eyes on Attica, his face 
would be covered with tears; and he suffered such 
words to drop from him, as were unworthy a brave 
man; words which by.no means correspond with his 
resolute and generous behaviour during his admini¬ 
stration. Cicero was reproached with the same 
weakness in his exile, which shews that great men 
are not such at all times, nor in all circumstances. 

' It were to be wished, for the honour of elo¬ 
quence, that what Pausanias relates in justification 
of Demosthenes, were "true; and it is very probable 
it was so. According to this author, Harpalus, after 
flying from Athens, was seized by Philoxenus the 
Macedonian; and being racked, to extort from him 
the names of such Athenians as had been bribed by 
him, he did not once mention Demosthenes, whose 
name, had he byen guilty, he would not have sup¬ 
pressed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his 
enemy. 

Upon the first report of llarpalus’s flying tor 

• Pausan. 1. ii. p. 148. 

* Fifty thousand crowns. 
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Athens, Alexander, fully determined to go in per¬ 
son to punish Harpalus and the Athenians, had 
commanded a fleet to be equipped. But after news 
was brought that the people in their assembly had 
ordered him to depart their city, he laid aside all 
thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having v.till a curiosity to see tile 
ocean, came down from Susa, upon the river Eu- 
leeus; and after having coasted the Persian gulph 
to the mouth of the Tygris, he went up that river 
towards the army which, was encamped on the 
banks of it, near the city of Opis, under the com¬ 
mand of Hephaestion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declara¬ 
tion in the camp, by which all the Macedonians, 
who, by reason of their age, wounds, or any other 
infirmity, w r ere unable to support any loqger the 
fatigues of the service, were permitted to return into 
Greece; declaring, that his design was to discharge 
them, to be bountiful to them, and send them 
back to their native country,jp a safe and honour¬ 
able maimer. Ilis intention, in making this de¬ 
claration, was to oblige,- and at the same time give 
them the strongest proof of his affection for them. 
However, the very contrary happened, for being 
already disgusted upon some other accounts, espe¬ 
cially by the visible -preference which Alexander 
gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his resolu¬ 
tion was to make Asia the seat of his empire, and 
to disengage himself from the Macedonians; and 
that the only motive of his discharging them, was, 
that they might make room for the hew troops he 
had levied in the conquered countries. TLp alone 
was sufficient to exasperate thfem (p fury. With¬ 
out observing the least order or discipline, or re¬ 
garding the remonstrances of their officers, they 
went to the king with an air of jnsolence which they 
bad never assumed till then, and with seditious 
cries demanded to be all discharged; saying fur¬ 
ther, that sincG he despised the soldiers who had 
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gained him all his victories,.he and his father Am¬ 
mon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased: but as for them¬ 
selves, they were fully determined.not to serve him 
any longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once 
hesitating, leaps from his tribunal; causes the prin¬ 
cipal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out to 
his guards, to be immediately seized, and orders 
thirteen to be punished. This bold and vigorous 
action, wfhich thunderstruck the Macedonians, sup¬ 
pressed their insolence ih an instant; quite amazed 
and confounded, and scarce daring to look at one 
another, they stood with downcast eyes, and were 
so dispirited, and trembled so prodigiously, that 
they were unable either to speak or even to think. 
Seeing them in this condition, he fe-asccnded his 
tribunal, where, after repeating to them, with a 
severe countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, 
the numerous favours which Philip his father had 
bestowed upon them, and all the marks 0/ kindness 
and friendship by whMh he himself had distinguished 
them, he concluded with Jthese words : “ You all 
“ desire a discharge; I grant it you. Go now, and 
“ publish to the whole world, that you have left 
“ your prince to the mercy of the nations he had 
“ conquered, who were more affectionate to him 
“ than you.” After speaking this, he returns sud¬ 
denly into his tent; cashiers his old guard; ap¬ 
points another in its place, all composed of Persian 
soldiers; and shuts himself up for some days, 
without sceyig any person all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, 
they could not hav# been more shocked than when 
news was broflght them, that the king had confided 
the care of his person to the Persians. They could 
suppress their grief no, longer, so that nothing was 
heard but cries, gToans, and lamentations. So&u 
after, they all run together to the king’s tent, throw- 
down their arms, confessing their guilt; acknow- 
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ledgitig their fault with tears and sighs; declare that 
the loss of life will not he so grievous as the loss of 
honour; and protest that they will not leave the 
place till the king has pardoned them. Alexander 
could no longer resist the tender proofs they gave 
of their sorrow ‘and repentance; so that when he 
hiniself, at his coining (^.ut of his tent, saw them in 
this dejected condition, lie could not refrain from 
tears; and, after some gentle reproaches, which 
were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, 
he declared so loud as to he heard by thenfall, that 
he restored them to his‘friendship. This w^s 
restoring them to life, as was manifest from their 
shouts. • 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as 
were no longer able to carry arms, and sent them 
back to their native country with rich presents. He 
commanded, that at the exhibiting of the “public 
games, they should be allowed the chief"places in 
the theatre, and there sit with crowns on their heads; 
and gave orders that the children of those who had 
lost their lives in his service, should receive, during 
their minority, the same ,pay which had been given 
their fathers. Such support and honours granted to 
veterans, must necessarily ennoble, in a very con¬ 
spicuous manner, the military profession ? It is not 
possible for a government to enrich L every soldier in¬ 
dividually ; but it may animate and console him by 
marks of distinction, which inspire a stronger ar¬ 
dour for war, more constancy in the service, and 
nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of 
these soldiers, to whom he gave the government of 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Anti¬ 
pater had enjoyed; and the' latter wSs commanded 
to bring the recruits instead of Craterus. The king 
had long since been quite ticed with the complaints 
of his mother and Antipater, who could not agree. 
She charged Antipater with aspiring at sovereign 
power, and the latter complained of her violent and 
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untractable disposition; and had often declared in 
his letters, that she did not behave in a manner 
suitable to her dignity. It was with some reluctance 
Antipater resigned his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in A. M. 
Media, where, after having dispatched the most a ^ 8 j°' c 
urgent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized 3 j 4 ' 
games and festivals : there had come to him from 
Greece, three thousand dancers, makers of machi¬ 
nery, and other persons.skilled in diversions of this 
kind. It happened very unluckily, during the cele¬ 
bration of these festivals, that Hephsestion died of a 
disease which he brought upon himself. Alexander 
abandoning himself to immoderate drinking, his 
whole court followed his example,.and sometimes 
spent whole days and nights in these excesses. In 
one of’fehe 4 m Hephtesfion lost his life. He was the 
most intimate friend the king bad, the confidant of 
all his secrets, and, to say all in a word, *a second 
self. ■ Craterus alone ^eemed to dispute this honour 
with him. An expression, .which one-day escaped 
that prince, shews the diffoience he made between 
these two courtiers. “ Craterus,” says he, “ loves 
“ the king, but Hephaestion loves Alexander.” This 
expression signifies, if I mistake not, that Hephtes- 
tion was attached* in a tender and affectionate man¬ 
ner, Jto the person of Alexander; but that Craterus 
loved him as a king, that is, was concerned for his 
reputation, and sometimes was less obsequious to 
his will, than zealous for his glory and interest. 

An excellent Character, but very uncommon. 

Hephaestion was as much beloved by all the 
courtiers as by Alexander himself. Modest, even- 
tempered, beneficent; free from pride, avarice, and 
jealousy; he never abused his credit with the king, 
nor preferred himself,to’those officers, whose merit- 
made them necessary to his sovereign. He was uni¬ 
versally regretted : but his death threw Alexander 
into excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned him¬ 
self in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a 
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king. He seemed to receive no consolation, but 
in the extraordinary funeral honours he paid to his 
friend on his arrival at Babylon, whither he com¬ 
manded Perdiccas to carry his corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employ¬ 
ment, the melancholy ifieas which the death of his 
favourite perpetually awakened in his mind, Alex¬ 
ander marched his army against the Cossasi, a war¬ 
like nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, 
whom not one of the Persian monarchs had ever 
been able to conquer. However, the king reduced 
them in forty days, afterwards passed the Tigris, 
and marched towards Babylon. 


Sect. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon,.in spite 
of the sinister predictions of the Magi'and other 
soothsayers. He Ihere forms the plans of several 
voyages and conquests. He sets about repairing 
the breaches made in the embankments of the Ti¬ 
gris and Euphrates, and rebuilding the temple of 
Belus. He abandons himself to immoderate drink¬ 
ing, which brings him to his end. The universal 
gruf spread over the whole empire upon that ac¬ 
count. Sysigambis is not able to survive him. 
Preparations are made to ednvey Alexanders 
corpse to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon in Libya. 

f Alexander being arrived within a league and a 
half of Babylon, the Chaldeans whq pretended to 
know futurity by the stars, deputed to him some 
of their old men, to warn him that he would be in 
danger of his life, in case he entered that city, and 
were very urgent with him to pass by it. The 
Babylonish astrologers v\ere held in such great 
reputation, that this advice ihade a strange impres¬ 
sion on his mind, and filled him with confusion and 

c 

r Arrian, lib. vii. p. 294—309. Q. Curt. lib. x. C. 4—7. 
Pint, in Alex. p. 705—707. 
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dread. Upon this, after sending several of the 
grandees of his court to Babylon, he himself went 
another way; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he stopped for some time in the place where he had 
encamped his army. The Greek philosophers, be¬ 
ing told the foundation of his fear and scruples, 
waited upon him ; when letting in the clearest 
light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose tenets 
they followed, they demonstrated to him, in the 
strongesUmanner, the vanity of astrology; and made 
him have so great a contempt for divination in ge~ 
n^al, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon w ith 
his wliole army. s He knew that there were arriv¬ 
ed in that city, ambassadors^ from all parts of the 
world, who waited for his coming; the whole earth 
echoing so much with the terror of his name, that 
the sevehaljaations came, wdth inexpressible ardour, 
to pay homage to Alexander, as to him who was to 
be their sovereign. This view, which agreeably 
soothed the strongest of all his passions, contri¬ 
buted very much to stifle every other reflection, 
and to make him careless *of all advice that might 
be given him ; so that he set forward wdth all pos¬ 
sible diligence towards that great city, there to hold, 
as it were, the states-gencral of the world. After 
making a most magnificent entry, he gave audience 
to all the ambassadors, with the grandeur and dig¬ 
nity suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same 
time, with the affability and politeness of a prince, 
who is desirous of winning the affection of all. tie 
loaded those?of Epidaurus with great presents for 
the deity who presides over their city, as well as 
over health, bijt reproached him at the same time. 
“ iEsculapius,” says he, “ has shewed me but very 
“ little indulgence, in not preserving the life of a 
“ friend, who was(tear to me as myself.” I>a 
private he discovered a great friendship for such 


8 Diod, lib. xvii. p. 577—583. Justin, lib. xii* c. 13—Hi. 
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of the deputies of Greece, as came to congratulate 
him on his victories, and his happy return; and he 
restored to them all the statues, and other curiosi¬ 
ties, which Xerkes had carried out ot Greece, that 
were found in §usa, Babylon, Pasargada, and other 
places. We are told that among these were the 
statues of Harmodiui' and Aristogiton, and that 
they were brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered 
him, in the name of their city, the freedom of it, 
he laughed at an offer which seemed altogether un¬ 
worthy of one who had attained so exalted a p&ch 
of grandeur and power. However, when Alexander 
was told that Corinth liad granted this privilege to 
Hercules only, he accepted it with joy; and piqued 
himself upon heading in his steps, and resembling 
him in all things. But, cries * Seneca, in H’hat did 
this frantic young man, w ith w hom successful teme¬ 
rity passed for virtue, resemble Hercules? The 
latter, free from all self-interested views, travelled 
through the world, merely #p benefit the several 
nations whom he visited, and to purge the earth 
of such robbers as infested it: whereas Alexander, 
w'ho is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation 
into all places, and in rendering himself the terror 
of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter j which-w as 
to be read publicly in the assembly of the Olym¬ 
pic games, whereby the several cities of Greece 
were commanded to permit all exiles to return into 
their native country, those excepted dho had com¬ 
mitted sacrilege, or any other crime deserving death; 
and ordered Antipater to employ ,an armed force 

* Quid illi simile hnbebnt vesanus adolescens, cui pro virtute 
(rat felix temerilas? Hercules nihil sibi vicit. Urbtm terrarum 

transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindtc&ltdo - malorum hostis, 

bonorum vindex, terrarum marisque pacator. At hie a pueritid 

latro gentiumque vastator - summum bonum duxit, terrori esse 

cunetis mortalibus. Senec. de belief, lib. i. cap. 13. 
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against such cities as should refuse to obey. This 
letter was read in the assembly. But the Atheni¬ 
ans and Etolians ,did not think themselves obliged 
to put orders in execution, which seemed to inter¬ 
fere with their liberty. , 

Alexander, after having dispatched these affairs, 
finding himself now at leisure, began to think of 
. Hephajstion's burial. This he solemnized with a 
magnificence, the like of which bad never been 
seen. As.he himself undertook the management of 
this funeral, he commanded all the neighbouring 
citJfes to contribute their utmost in exalting the 
pomp of it. He likewise ordered all the nations of 
Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred 
fire, till the ceremony of the # interment should be 
ended ; which was considered as an ill omen, it 
being never practised in Persia, except at the death 
of its mdnarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to 
please Alexander, caused images to be carved of 
that favourite, of gold, ivory, and other precious 
materials. 

At the same time the king, having* procured a 
great number of architects and skilful workmen, 
first caused near six furlongs ot the wall of Babylon 
to be beaten down ; and, having got together a great 
number of bricks, and levelled the spot designed for 
the funeral pile, he had a most magnificent monu¬ 
mental structure erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raised an uniform building, the roof of 
which was covered with great planks of palm-tree 
•wood. The ^vhole formed a perfect square, the 
circumference of which was adorned with extraor¬ 
dinary magnificence.* J^ach side was a furlong, or 
a hundred fathoms in length. At the foot of it, 
and in the first row, were set two hundred and 
forty-four prows of^pips* gilded, oh the * buttresses,. 

* In Greek 'EitutrlSs; or ears. These are two gicces of tim¬ 
ber which project to the right and left of the prow. 
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or supporters whereof, the statues of two archers, 
four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were 
fixed; and two other statues, in an upright posture, 
completely armed, bigger than the life, being five 
cubits in height. The spaces between the prows 
were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over 
these prows was a co'cWde of large flambeaux, the 
shafts of which were fifteen cubits high, embellished 
with crow ns of gold at the part where they are held. 
The flame of those flambeaux ending a,t top, ter¬ 
minated towards eagles,,'which, with their heads 
turned downward, and extended wings, served as 
capitals. Dragons fixed near, or upon the base, 
turned their heads upwards towards the eagles. 
Over this colonnadq stood a third, in the base of 
which was represented, in relievo, a party of hunt¬ 
ing animals of every kind. On the superior order, 
that is the fourth, the combat of the Centaurs w'as 
represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden 
figures,' representing lions and bulls, were placed 
alternately. The whole edifice terminated with 
military trophies, after the Macedonian and bar¬ 
barian fashion, as so diany symbols of the victory 
of the former, and defeat of the latter. On the 
entablatures and roof were represented Syrens, the 
hollow bodies of which were filled (but so as not 
to be (discerned) with musicians,‘who sung mourn¬ 
ful airs and dirges in honour of tlie deceased, 
This edifice was upwards of one hundred and thirty 
cubits high, that is, above a hundred and ninety- 
five fe°et. 

The beauty of the design of this* structure, the 
singularity and magnificence of the decorations, and 
the several ornaments of it,* surpassed the most 
wonderful productions of fancy, and were ail in an 
exqdisite taste. Alexander had appointed to super¬ 
intend the building of this .edifice, Stasicrates, a 
great architect, and admirably well skilled in me¬ 
chanics, in all whose inventions and designs there 
appeared,* not only prodigious magnificence, but 
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a surprising boldness, and such grandeur as was 
scarce conceivable. 

h It was this artist, who, in a conversation some 
time before with Alexander, bad told him, that of 
all the mountains he knew, none would so well ad¬ 
mit of being cut into the shapj; of a man, as mount 
Athos in Thrace: that, if he therefore pleased to 
give orders, he would make this mountain the most 
durable of all statues, and that which would lie 
most open’to the view of the universe. In its left 
ban)} it should hold a city* consisting of ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants ; and from its right should pour a 
great river, whose waters would discharge them¬ 
selves into the sea. One w ould have thought that 
this project would have pleased Alexander, who 
sought tor the great and marvellous*in all tilings ; 
nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely answered, 
that it was enough that there already was one prince, 
whose folly mount Athos would eternize. This was 
meant of Xerxes, who having endeavouretf to cut 
through the Isthmus'Sf that mountain, wrote a 
* letter to it in the most proud and senseless terms. 
“ With regard to myself,” says Alexander, “ mount 
“ Caucasus, the river j'Tanais, the Caspian sea, 
“ all which I passed in triumph, shall be my 
“ monument.” 

Tlje expense of the splendid monument which 
this prince erected in honour of Ilephsestion, with 
that of the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve 
thousand talents, that is, more than one million 
eight hundred thousand pounds. But what man 
was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse! 
All this gold, all this silver, was no other than the 
blood of nation^, and the substance of provinces, 
which were thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

h Plut. (le fortun, Alex. sertn. i. p. 33 A. 

-.a » * m 

* Proud Athos, wholiftest thy head to heaven, be not so 
bold as to oppose to my workmen such rocks and stones as they 
cannot cut; otherwise I will cut thee quite to pieces, and throw 
thee into the sea. Plutarch, de ira cohib. p. 550. 

f The Iaxartes is here meant. 
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To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceased friend, something was still wanting to 
the honours he paid him, which might raise him 
above human nature; and this was what he pro¬ 
posed, and fer that purpose had sent to the temple 
of Ammon a trusty person, named Philip, to enquire 
'the will of the god. It doubtless was the echo of that 
of Alexander; and the answer was, that sacrifices 
might be offered to Hephsestion, as a demi god. 
These w-bre not spared in any manner f Alexander 
himself first setting the'example, when he mijf'de a 
great feast, to which upwards of ten thousand per¬ 
sons were invited. At the same time be wrote to 
Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, commanding him to 
build a temple to Hephaestion in Alexandria, and 
another in th'e isle of Pharos. In this letter (which 
is still extant) to excite his diligence, add hasten 
the work, he grants the governor, who was despised 
universally for his injustice and rapine, a general 
pardon for all his crimes, past, present, and future; 
provided that, at his retupft, the temple and city 
should be completed. And now nothing was seen 
but new altars, new 7 temples, and new festivals; no 
oaths were administered but in the name of the new 
deity : to question his divinity was a capital crime. 
-An old officer, (a friend of llephfestion) having be¬ 
wailed him as dead, in passing before his tomb, had 
like to have been put todeatli for it; nor would he 
have been pardoned, had not Alexander been as¬ 
sured, that the officer wept, merely from some re¬ 
mains of tenderness, and not as doubting Hephass- 
tion’s divinity. I cannot say whether Alexander 
prevailed so far, as to make n r iy one give credit to 
Hephrestion’s divinity; but he hftnself appeared, 
oral least endeavoured to appear, firmly persuaded 
of it; and gloried, not only that he had a god for 
'his father, but that he hims'iStf- could make gods. 
How ridiculous is all this! 

During,almost a year that Alexander continued 
in Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects 
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in his mind; such as to go round Africa by sea; to 
make a Complete discovery of all the nations lying 
round the Caspian sea, and inhabiting its coasts ; 
to conquer Arabia; to make war against Carthage, 
and to subdue the rest of Europe., The very 
thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the great 
vivacity of his imagination and Ambition would never 
suffer him to be at rest; nay, could he have con¬ 
quered the whole world,* he would have sought a 
new one, to, satiate the avidity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his 
thoughts very much. Finding it surpassed in ex¬ 
tent, in conveniency, and in whatever can be wish¬ 
ed, eitheV for the necessities or pleasures of life, all 
the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it 
the seat of his empire; and for that purpose, was 
desirous of adding to it all the conveniencics and 
ornaments'pQSsi hie. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, 
had suffered prodigiously by the breaking 6f the 
bank or dike of the Euphrates, at the head of the 
canal called Pallacopa. The river running out of its 
usual channel by this breach, overflowed the whole 
country; and forcing its way perpetually, the breach 
grew at last so wide, that it would have cost almost 
as much to repair the bank, as the raising of it had 
done at first. So litlle water was left in the channel 
of the *EuphrAtes about Babylon, that there was 
scarce depth enough for small boats, winch conse¬ 
quently was of great prejudice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which 
purpose he embSrked upon the Euphrates, in order 
to-take a view of the place. It was on this occasion 
that he reproached in & ludicrous, insulting tone of 
voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied 
him, for the vanity of their predictions; since not¬ 
withstanding the ill opjens* they had endeavoured 
to teniiy him with (as if he had been a credulous 
woman) he however had entered Babylon, and was 
* Uhus Pdlao juveni non sufficit orbis. Juv. 
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returned from it very safe. Attentive to nothing 
but the subject of ids voyage, he went and viewed 
the breach, and gave the proper orders for repairing 
and restoring ft to its former condition. 

This desigq of Alexander merited the greatest ap¬ 
plause. Such works are truly worthy great princes, 
and give immortal honour to their name, since they 
are not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but solely 
calculated for the public good. By the execution 
of this project, he would have recovered a w’hole 
province which lay under, water; and have made the 
river more navigable, and consequently of greater 
service to the Babylonians, by turning it all again 
into its channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length 
of thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was stopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil; and 
the death of this prince, w hich happened soon after, 
put au end to this«project, and several "others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, pre¬ 
vented its execution. Tj\e real obstacle to the 
success of it, was the curse which God had pro¬ 
nounced against this city ; an anathema which no 
human power could divert or retard. 1 “ I will cut 
“ off from Babylon the name and remnant,” had the 
Lord of hosts sworn above three hundred years be¬ 
fore : “ 1 will also make it a possession for the bit- 
“ tern, and pooh of water: and I"will sweep it 
“ with the besom of destruction— k It shall never 
“ be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from ge¬ 
neration to generation—neither shall the shep- 
“ herds make their fold there." Heaven and earth 
would sooner have passed away, than Alexander’s 
design have been put in exdcuti^n. No river was 
now to How by Babylon ; the places round it were 
to be overflowed and changed into uninhabitable 
fens; it was to he rendered, inaccessible, by the pro¬ 
digious quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, 
as well as the country about it, were to be covered 
‘ 1'.:. i li. xiv. ver. 22, 2,3. k Chap. xiii. ver.20. 
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with stagnated waters, which would make all access 
to it impracticable. * Thus it now lies; and all 
things were to conspire to reduce it to this dejected 
state, in order that the prophecy might be com¬ 
pletely fulfilled; For the Loan pf hosts hath 
‘‘purposed, and who shall disannul it? And his 
“ hand is stretched out, anti who shall turn it 
“ back?” Nothing shews more evidently the 
strength and weight of this invincible curse, than 
the efforts,of the most powerful prince that ever 
reigned; a prince, the mostf obstinate that ever was, 
witla regard to the carrying on his projects; a. 
prince, of whose enterprises none had ever miscar¬ 
ried; and wdio failed in this only, though it did 
not seem so difficult as the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and 
had most, at heart, w as the repairing the temple oi 
Belus. Xer,xes had demolished it on his return 
from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. 
Alexander was resolved, not only to rebuild‘it, but 
even to raise a much, .more magnificent temple. 
Accordingly, he caused all the rubbish• to be re¬ 
moved ; and finding that the Magi, to whose care 
lie had left this, went on but slowly, he made his 
soldiers work. Notwithstanding ten thousand of 
them were daily employed at it, for two months 
successively, the walk was not finished at the death 
of this»prince,*so prodigious were its ruins. m When 
it came to the turn of the Jewish soldiers who were 
in his army, to work as the rest Intel done, thev 
could not be prevailed upon to give their assistance ; 
but excused thdlnselvcs with saying, that as idolatry 
was forbidden by the tenets of their religion, thev 
therefore were noj allcAved to assist in building oi a 
temple, designed for idolatrous worship; and ac¬ 
cordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. 
They were punishedjfqi; disobedience, but all to no * 

1 Isa. ch. xiv. ver. 27. 

m Josephus contra Appion. lib. 1. cap. S. 

* See what is said on this subject in the history of C.yru'. 
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purpose; so that, at last, Alexander admiring their 
constancy, discharged, and sent them home. This 
delicate resolution of the Jews is a lesson to many 
Christians, as it teaches them that they are not allow¬ 
ed to join or assist in the commission of an action 
that is contrary .to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Pro¬ 
vidence on this occasion. God had broken to pieces,- 
by the hand of his * servant Cyrus, the idol Belus, 
the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel: he after- 
wardscaused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These 
first blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were 
so many omens of its, total ruin ; and it was as im¬ 
possible for Alexander to complete the re-building of 
this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after, to 
restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the 
works above-mentioned, during his stay in Babylon, 
he spent the greatest part of his time in such plea- 
snres as that city afforded; and one would conclude, 
that the chief aim, both of his occupations and 
diversions,' was to stupify himself, and to drive from 
his mind the melanch’oly and afflicting ideas of an 
impending death, with which he was threatened by 
all the predictions of the Magi and other sooth¬ 
sayers : for though in certain moments, he seemed 
not to regard the various notices which had been 
given him, he was however seriously affected with 
them inwardly; and these gloomy reflections were 
for ever returning to his mind. They terrified him 
at last to such a degree, that whenever the most in¬ 
significant thing happened (if ever so little extraor¬ 
dinary and unusual) his imagination swelled it imme¬ 
diately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhap¬ 
py omen. The palace was now filled with sacrifices, 
with persons whose office was to perform expiations 
and purifications, and with .others who pretended 
to see into futurity and prophesy things to come, 


* <’>«■>» rives him this name in Isais!- 
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It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, 
to see a prince, at whose nod the world trembled, 
abandoned to the strongest terrors; so true is it, says 
Plutarch, tha,t if the contempt of the gods, and the in¬ 
credulity which prompts us neither to fear nor be¬ 
lieve any thing, be a great misfortune*, superstition, 
which enslaves the soul to Jhe most abject fears, 
the most ridiculous follies, is a misfortune no less 
to be dreaded, and no less fatal in its consequences. 

It is plain that God, by a just judgment, took a 
pleasure in degrading, before the eyes ot all nations, 
an?|in every age, and in sinking lower than the con¬ 
dition of the vulgar, the man who had affected to set 
himself above human nature* and equal himself to 
the Deity. This prince had sought, in all his ac¬ 
tions, that vain glory of cunqdest which men most 
admire; and to which they affix, more than to any 
thing else* the idea of grandeur: and God delivers 
hirn^up to ^ridiculous superstition, which men of 
good sense and understanding despise mo^t, and 
than which nothing can he more weak or groveling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizingnew 
festivals and perpetually at pew banquets, in which 
he quaffed with Ins usual intemperance. After hav¬ 
ing spent a whole night in carousing, a second en¬ 
tertainment was proposed to him. He met accord¬ 
ingly, and there were twenty guests at table. He 
drank to thebealth of every person in company, and 
then pledged them severally. After this calling for 
Hercules’s cup, which held six bottles, it was filled, 
when he poured it all down, drinking to a Macedo¬ 
nian of the cojnpany, Proteas by name, and after¬ 
wards pledged him again, in the same enormous 
bumper.' He had nc» sooner swallowed it, than he 
fell upon the flofcr.*-“ Here, then,” cries * Seneca, 
(describing the fatal effect&of drunkenness) “is this 

* Alexandrum tot iti&ruf tot pralia, tot hiemes, per quas, met a 
temporum (ocorumque difficultatc, transierat, tot fluminu ez tguoto 
nudentia, tot maria tutum dimiscrurU; intemperantiabibcndi ft 
. ilk Herculaneus ac fatalis scyphus condidit. Senes. Epist. 83. 

• VOL. V. x 
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“ hero; invincible by all the toils of prodigious 
“ marches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, 
“ by the most violent extremes of heat and cold; 
“ here he lies, conquered by his intemperance, and 
“ struck to the earth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” 

In this condition he was seized with a violent 
fever, and carried halfUead to his palace. The fever 
continued, though with some considerable intervals, 
in which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing 
of the fleet, and the marching of his land-forces, 
being persuaded he shoula soon-jecover. But at 
last, finding hitnself past* all hopes, and his vdice 
beginning to fail, he drew his ring from his finger, 
and gave it to Perdicfcas, with orders to convey his 
corpse to the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding * his great weakness, he how¬ 
ever struggled with death, and raising himself upon 
his elbow, presented his soldiers (to whom he could 
not refuse this last testimony of friendship) his 
dying hand to kiss. Aftes this, his principal cour¬ 
tiers asking to whom he left the empire; he answer¬ 
ed, “ To the most worthy ;”"kdding, “ that he fore- 
“ saw the decision of. this would give occasion to 
“ strange funeral games after his decease.” And 
Perdiccas, enquiringfurther at^vhat time they should 
pay him divine honours; he replied, “ When you 
“ are happy.” These were his last words, and soon 
after he expired. He was thirty-two years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. 
He died in the middle of the spring, the first year 
of the CXIVth Olympiad. 

A. M. No one, say Plutarch and Arrian, suspected 
Anf J 3 'c t ^ en l ^ at Alexander had been poisoned; and yet it 
3*21* ’ > s at this time that such reports generally prevaii. 
But the state of his body provdti that he did not die 

$ ' 

* Suanquam violentia morbi^ ditabebatter, ia cubilum tamen 
' enctus, dextram omnibus, q ui earn- ta^ngere vellent, porrexit. 
Sluts autem, itlam osculari non curreret, qua jam fato oppressa, 
maximi exercitds complexui, humanitate quant spiritu vimdtore, 
sufficit T Vat. Max. I. v. c. 1. 
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by that means; for all his chief officers disagreeing 
among themselves, the corpse, though it lay quite 
neglected for several days in Babylon, which stands 
in a hot climate, did not show the least symptoms of 
putrefaction, The true poison which brought him 
to his end was wine, which has killed many thou¬ 
sands besides Alexander. It" was nevertheless be¬ 
lieved afterwards, that this prince had been poi¬ 
soned by the treachery of Antipater’s sons; that 
Cassander^ the eldest of |fiem, brought the * poison 
from Greece; that Iol*s, his younger brother, 
threV the fatal draught into Alexanders cup, of 
which he was the bearer; and that he cunningly 
chose thh time of the great feast mentioned before, 
in order that the prodigious quantity of wine he then 
drank, might conceal the true cause"»of his death. 
The state of Antipater’s affairs, at that time, 
gave some grounds for this suspicion. He was 
persuaded that he had been recalled with no other 
view than to ruin him, j^ecause of his mal admi¬ 
nistration during his vige-royalty; and it was not 
altogether improbable, that he commanded his son 
to commit a crime, which* would save his own 
life, by taking away that of his sovereign. An un¬ 
doubted circumstance is, that he could never wash 
out this stain; and that as long as he lived the Ma¬ 
cedonians detested him as a traitor who had poi- 
sonecLtheir king. Aristotle was also suspected, but 
with no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by 
excessive drinking, it is surprising to see the predic¬ 
tion of the Magi and soothsayers, with regard to his 
dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain 

* It rs pretended that this prison was an extremely cold 

water, which distils drop by drop, from a rock in Arcadia, 
called Nonacris. Very little ef it falls; and it is so acrimo¬ 
nious that it corrodes whatever vessel receives it, those excepted 
which are made of a mole's hoof. We are told that it was 
brought for this horrid purpose from Greece to Babylon, in a 
vessel of the latter sort. * 

• X 2 
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and indisputable that'God has reserved to himself 
alone the knowledge of futurity; and if the sooth¬ 
sayers and oracles have sometimes foretold things 
which really came to pass, they could do it no other 
way than by their impious correspondence with de¬ 
vils, who by their penetration and natural sagacity 
find out several methods whereby they dive to a 
certain degree into futurity, with regard to ap-. 
proaching events; and are enabled to make predic¬ 
tions, which though they appear above tlje reach of 
human understanding, argyet not above that of mali¬ 
cious spirits of darkness. The knowledge *those^vil 
spirits have of all the circumstances which precede 
and lead to an event;‘ the part they frequently bear 
in it, by inspiring such of the wicked as are given 
up to them, with the thoughts and desire of doing 
certain actions, and committing certain crimes; an 
inspiration to which they are sure those wicked 
persons will consent: by these things, devils are 
enabled to foresee and tbretel certain particulars. 
They, indeed, often mistake in their conjectures, 
but f Gox>also sometimes permits them to succeed 
in them, in order to punish the impiety of those, 
who, in contradiction to his commands, enquire 
their fate of such lying spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as the 
victors. The grief for his death occasioning the 
remembrance of his many good qualities, all his 
faults were forgotten. The Persians declared him 
to have been the most just, the kifidest sovereign 
that ever reigned over them; the Macedonians the 

C» 

* Dtrmones perversia (aolcntf maltfactk suadere, de quorum 
moribtts certi sunt quid tint eit talia madentibut consensuri. Sua- 
dent autem miris et invisibilibut modis. S. August, de Divinat. 
Daemon, p. 509 . • 

f Facile eat et non incongntum', \tP*omnipotcni et justus ad 
corum pcenam quibus ista preedicunlur—occulto apparatu miniate- 
riorum suorum etiam sjnritibut talibus aliquid divinationis imper- 
tiut. S. Atfe. de Div. Quest, ad Simplic. I. ii. Quest. 3. 
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best, the most valiant prince’in the universe; and 
all exclaimed against the gods for having enviously 
bereaved mankind of him in the flower of his age, 
and the height of his fortune. The Macedonians 
imagined they saw Alexander, with a firm and in¬ 
trepid air, still lead them on to battle* besiege cities, 
climb walls, and reward sucn as had distinguished 
. themselves. They then reproached themselves for 
having refused him divine honours; and confessed 
they had been ungrateful and impious, for bereaving 
hiip of a name he so justjy merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and 
tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflec¬ 
tions off themselves, and on* the sad condition to 
which they were reduced by Alexander’s death. They 
considered that they were on the farther side (with 
respect {o Macedonia) of the Euphrates, without a 
leader to'he^d them; and surrounded with enemies, 
who abhorred their new yoke.. As the king died 
without nominating his .successor, a dreadful futu¬ 
rity presented itself to.their imagination; and exhi¬ 
bited nothing but divisions, civil wars, and a fatal 
necessity of still shedding their blood, and of open¬ 
ing their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but 
only to give a king to it; and to raise to the throne 
perhaps some mean officer or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, hilt spread over all the province; and 
the news of it soon reached Darius’s mother. One 
of her grand-daughters was with her, still incon¬ 
solable for the death of Ilephaestion her husband, 
and the sight 3 f the public calamity recalled all her 
private woes. But Sysigambis bewailed the several 
misfortunes of her family; and this new affliction 
awaked the remembrance of alt its former suffer¬ 
ings. One would have thought that Darius was 
but just dead, and t^iatr this unfortunate mother . 
solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same 
time. She wept the living no less than the dead : 

“ Who now,” would she say, “ will take care of my 
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“ daughters? where shall we find another Alex- 
“ ander?” She would fancy she saw them again re¬ 
duced to a state of captivity, and that they had lost 
their kingdom a second time; but with this differ¬ 
ence, that now Alexander was gone they had no 
refuge left. At last stfe sunk under her grief. This 
princess, who had borne with patience the death of 
her father, her husband, of fourscore of her brothers,- 
who were murdered in one day by Ochus, and, 
to say all in one rvord, that of Darius h«*r son, and 
the ruin of her family; though she had, 1 say, sub¬ 
mitted patiently to all these losses, she however 
had not strength sufficient to support herself aiter 
the death of Alexander. She would not take any 
sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid 
Surviving this* last calamity. 

After Alexander’s death, great contentions arose 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him a 
successor ; of whiv:h I shall give an account in its 
proper‘place. After seven days spent in confusion 
and disputes, it was agreed,that Aridapns, bastard 
brother to Alexander, should be declared king, and 
that in case Roxana, tvho was eight months gone 
with child, should be delivered of a son, he should 
share the throne in conjunction with Aridseus, and 
that Perdiccas should have the care of both; for 
Aridasus was an idiot, and wartted a guardian as 
much as a child. ' * 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed 
the king’s corpse after their manner, Aridreus was 
appointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon. n Two whole years were employed in pre¬ 
paring for this magnificent funeral, which made 
Olympias bewail the fate, of*her ,son, who having 
bad the ambition to rank himself among the gods, 
was so long deprived of burial; a privilege generally 
- allowed to the meanest of mortals. 


* JEIian. 1. xiii. c. 30. 
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Sect. XIX. The judgment which roe are to form 
of Alexander. , 

» 

Th e reader would not be satisfied; if, after having 
given a detail of Alexander’s actions, I should not 
here take notice of the judgment which we are to 
form of them; especially as authors have entirely 
divert'd in their opinions with regard to the merits 
of this prince. Some have applauded him with a 
kind ofitecstasy, as the modelx>f a perfect hero, which 
opinion seems to be the most prevalent: others, on 
the contrary, have represented him in such colours 
as at least sully if not quite eclipse, the splendor of 
his victories. 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alex¬ 
ander’s qualities; and it must be confessed, that 
good and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
equally blended in arfy prince.* But this is not all; 
for Alexander appears very different, according to 
the times or circumstances in wliich we consider him, 
as Livy has very justly observed. In the enquiry he 
makes concerning the fate of Alexander’s arms, 
supposing he had turned them towards Italy, he 
fdi^covers«in him a kind of double Alexander; the 
one wise, temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but 
at the same time prudent and circumspect: the other 
immersed in all the wantonness of a haughty pro¬ 
sperity; vaii*, proud, arrogant, fiery; softened by 
voluptuousness, abandoned to intemperance and ex- 
• 

* Luzuria, industria; cohitate, arrogantia; malts bonisque 
artibus minus. Tacit. 

+ Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merso secundis rebus, quo¬ 
rum nemo intoleraiUior * Stui si ez lubituneva for tuna, np r 
vique, ut it a dicam, ingenii, quod sibi victor induerat, spectetur, 
Dario magis similis quam Alexandro in Italian venisset, et exer- 
citum Macedonia oblitum, degencruntcmquejam in Persarum mores 
t adduxisset . Liv. 1 . ix. n. 18 . 
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ceases; in a word, resembling Darius rather than 
Alexander; and having made the Macedonians de¬ 
generate into all the vices of the Persians, by the 
new turn of mind, and the new manners he assumed 
after his conquests. 

I shall have an eye^to this plan in the account I 
am now to give of Alexander’s character, and shall 
consider it under two aspects, and in a manner, tw o 
aeras; first, from his youth till the battle of Issus, 
and the siege of Tyre, which followed soon after; 
and secondly from that victory to his death. The 
former will exhibit to us great qualities with few 
defects (accoiding to the idea the heathen- had of 
these): the second will represent to us enormous 
vices; and. notwitl^tanding the splendor ot so 
many victories, very little true and solid me 1 •», even 
with regard to warlike actions, a few battles ex¬ 
cepted, in which he sustained his reputation, 

r * 

FIRST PART. 

» c. 

We are first to acknow ledge and admire, in Alex¬ 
ander, a happy disposition, cultivated and improv ed 
by an excellent educatioi# He had a great, noble, 
and generous soul. “lie delighted in beneficence 
and liberality; qualities be had acquired in his 
infant years. A young lad, whose business it was 
to gather up and throw the balls when he playfcd at 
tennis, to whom he had given nothing, taught him 
a good lesson on that subject. As he always threw 
the ball to the other players, the king, with an angry 
air, cried to him, “ And am I theft to have no 
“ ball?” “No, Sir,” replied the lad, “ydu do not 
“ ask me for it.” This witty a Ad regdy answer gave 
great satisfaction to the prince, who fell a laughing, 
and afterwards was very liberal to him. After this, 
.there was no occasion to Cxg^e him to acts of ge- 
■erosity; for he would be quite angry with such as 


Plut. in Alex. p. 687, 
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refused them at his hands. Finding Phocion con¬ 
tinue inflexible on this head, he told him by letter, 

“ that, he would no longer be his friend, in case he 
“ refused to accept of his favours.” 

Alexander, from his early years„as if he had 
been sensible of the mighty linings to which he was 
born, endeavoured to shine on all occasions, and 
■ appear superior to all others. No one was ever fired 
with so strong a love for glory; and it is well known, 
that ambition, which is considered by Christians, as 
a great vice, was looked ifpon by the heathens as a 
greht virtue. It was that which made Alexander 
support»witli courage all the tpilsand fatigues neces¬ 
sary for those who would distinguish themselves in 
the exercises both of body and mind, lie was ac¬ 
customed very early to a sober*,hard, plain way of 
life, uncorrupted with luxury or delicacy of any 
kind ; a way of life highly advantageous to young 
soldiers. * * 

I do not know whether any prince in tlie world 
had a nobler education than Alexander. He was 
very conversant in eloquence, poetry, polite learn¬ 
ing, the whole circle of arts,"and the most abstract¬ 
ed and most sublime sciences. IIow happy w as he 
in meeting with so great a preceptor! None but an 
Aristotle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed 
to find the disciple pay so illustrious a testimony of 
respect to his master, by declaring he was more in¬ 
debted to him, in one sense, than to his father. A 
man who thinks and speaks in this manner, must 
be fully sensible of the great advantages of a good 
education. * 

The effects of this were soon seen. Can we 
admire too mueh th*e great solidity and judgment 
which this young prince discovered in his con¬ 
versation with the Persian ambassadors ? his 
early wisdom, whilst, in bis youth, he acted as' 
regent during his father’s absence, and pacified the 
leuds which had broken out in Macedonia? his 
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courage and bravery at the battle of Chterohea, in 
which he so gloriously distinguished himself ? 

_ It is painful to me to see him wanting in respect 
to his father at a public banquet, and even employ¬ 
ing severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. 
It is true, indeed, that the affront which Philip put 
upon Olympias his mother, in divorcing her, trans¬ 
ported him in a manner out of himself; but still no 1 
pretence, no injustice or violence, can either justify 
or excuse such usage to a father and a king. 

p He afterwards discovered more moderation, 
when, on occasion of the insolent and seditious tlis- 
courses held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he 
said, “ That nothing was more royal, than for a 
“ mantohearwith calmness himself ill-spoken of, at 
“ the time heis doing good.” ’ It has been observed, 
that the great prince of Conde did not* think any 
thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 
than the noble hadghtiness with whlfch he spoke to 
the rebellious soldiers, who refused to follow him: 
“ Go,” says he, “ ungrateful, base wretches, and 
“ proclaim’in your country.that you have abandoned 
“ your king among nations who will obey him better 
“ than you.” “ Alexander (says that prince) aban- 
“ doned by his own troops among barbarians, who 
“ were not yet completely conquered, believes hiin- 
“ self so worthy of commanding ovef others, that 
“ he did not think men could refuse to obey him. 
“ Whether he were in Europe or in Asia, among 
“ Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He 
“ fancied, that wherever he found men, he found 
“ subjects.” Alexander’s patience and moderation, 
which I took notice of at first, are no iSss worthy 
of admiration. «, » 

The first years of his reign are perhaps the most 
glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age he 
‘ should be able to appease th© intestine feuds which 


t Pint, in Alex. p. 088. 


« St. Evremond. 
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raged in the kingdom; that he either crushed or sub¬ 
jected foreign enemies, and those of the most for¬ 
midable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of the 
nations whereof bad united against him ; and that 
in less than two years he should have enabled him- 
seli to execute securely tho.te plans his father had 
so widely projected : all this supposes a presence 
of m id, a strength of soul, a courage, an intre¬ 
pidity, and, what is more than all, a consummate 
prudence^ qualities which form the character of 
th» true hero. * 

Tiiis character he supported in a wonderful man¬ 
ner, during the whole course ol his expedition 
against Darius, till the time mentioned by us. 
r Plutarch very justly admires Abe bare plan of it, as 
the most heroic act that ever was. * He formed it 
the very instant he ascended the throne, looking 
upon this design, in some measure, as a part of 
what he inherited from his fattier. When scarce 
twenty years old, surrounded with dangers both 
within and without ids kingdom, finding his trea¬ 
sury drained and encumbered with de*bts, to the 
amount of two hundred * tUlents, which his father 
had contracted; with an army greatly inferior in 
number to that of the Persians: in this condition, 
Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon 
and Susa, and prtaposes no less a conquest than 
than that of so vast an empire. 

W as this the effect of the pride and rashness of 
youth? asks Plutarch. Certainly not; replies that 
author. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise 
with so great‘preparations, and such mighty suc¬ 
cours, by'which I understand (continues Plutarch) 
magnanimity, puudence,.temperance, and courage; 
preparations and aids, with which he was supplied 
by philosophy, which he had thoroughly studied; so 
• • 

’ Plut. de fortun. Alex. Orat. I. p. 327. 

* About thirty thousand pounds. , 
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that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted 
for his conquest to the lessons of Aristotle his ma¬ 
ster, as to the instructions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims 
of war, Alexander’s enterprise must naturally be 
successful. Such an %rmy as his, though not a very 
great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the best troops at that time in the world, - 
trained up to war during a long course of years, 
inured to toils and dangers, formed by ajiappy ex¬ 
perience to all the exercises of sieges and battles, 
animated by the remembranceof their past victories, 
by thehopesof an immense booty, and still more by 
their hereditary and irreconcileable hatred to the 
Persians; such trocyjs, 1 say, headed by Alex¬ 
ander, was almost sure of conquering an army, 
composed indeed of infinite numbers of men, but 
of few soldiers. f ' 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to 
the wisdom of the project. After having gained the 
affections of all his generals {yid officers by an unpa¬ 
ralleled liberality; and of all his soldier's by an air of 
goodness, affability,and even familiarity, which, so 
far from debasing the majesty of a prince, adds to 
the respect which is paid him such a zeal and ten¬ 
derness as is proof against all things: after this, I 
say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish his 
enemies by bold enterprises, to terrify'them by ex¬ 
amples of severity; and, lastly, to win them by acts 
of humanity and clemency. He succeeded w onder¬ 
fully in these. The passage of the Granicus, fol¬ 
lowed byafamous victory; the two celebrated sieges 
of Miletus and Halicarnassus,shewed to Asia ayoung 
conqueror, to whom no part 6f military knowledge 
was unknown. The razing of the latter city to the 
very foundations, spread an universal terror; but 
the allowing the enjoymerft of t their liberties and an¬ 
cient laws to all those who submitted cheerfully, 
made the world believe that the conqueror had no 
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other view than to make nations happy, and to pro¬ 
cure them an easy and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself^ when covered 
with sweat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked 
upon as a giddy, juvenile action, unworthy of his 
dignity; but we must not ^judge of it from the 
manners of the present age. The ancients, all 
whose exercises bad a reference to those of war, ac¬ 
customed themselves early to bathing and swimming. 

It is well, known, that in Rome, the sons of the 
no|)ility, after having heated themselves in the 
military exercises of the Campus Martius, in run¬ 
ning, wjrestling, and hurling the javelin, used to 
plunge^mto the Tyber, which runs by that city. 
By these means they enabled themselves to pass 
rivers and lakes in an enemy’s country : for those 
are never crossed, but after painful marches, and 
after having; been long exposed to the sun-beams, 
which, with the weight of the seldiers’ arms, must 
necessarily make them sweat. Hence tfe may 
apologise for Alexander’s bathing himself, which 
had like to have been fatal to him; especially as 
he might not know that the waters of this river 
were so excessively cold. 

The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the 
siege of Tyre, one of the most famous of antiquity, 
completed the proef that Alexander possessd all the 
qualities which form the great soldier; as skill in 
making choice of a field of battle; such a presence 
of mind in the heat of action, ass'is necessary for the 
giving out proper orders; a courage and bravery, 
which the modt evident dangers served only to ani¬ 
mate; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided 
by such a prudent restraint, as will not suffer the 
hero to be carried away by an indiscreet ardour ; 
lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is neither 
disconcerted by unfqreSeen obstacles, nor dis- * 
couraged by difficulties, though seemingly insur¬ 
mountable, and which knows no other limits or 
end but victory. * 
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Historians have observed a great*difference be¬ 
tween Alexander and his lather, in their manner of 
making war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were 
the prevailing a'rts of Philip, who always acted se¬ 
cretly, and in the dark; but bis son pursued his 
schemes with more capdour, and without disguise. 
The one (endeavoured to deceive hisenetnies by cun¬ 
ning, the other to subdue them by force. The 
former discovered more art, the latter more mag¬ 
nanimity. * Philip did not look upon an^ methods, 
which conduce to conquest, as ignominious ; hut 
Alexander could never prevail upon himself to em¬ 
ploy treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured to draw 
over the ablest of all'Darius’s generals; out then 
he employed honourable means. When he march¬ 
ed near Memnon’s lands, he commanded his sol¬ 
diers, under the severest penalties, not to make the 
least havoc in them. His design, by this-conduct, 
was either to gain him over to his side, or to make 
the Persians suspect his fidelity. * Memnon also 
prided himself in behaving \jdth generosity towards 
Alexander-; and hearing a soldier speak ill of that 
prince: “ I did not take thee into my pay,” says 
that general, striking him with his javelin, “ to 
“ speak injuriously of that prince, but to fight 
“ against him.” 

The circumstance which raisin Alexander above 
most conquerors, and, as it were, above himself, is 
the use he made of victory after the battle of Jssus. 
This is the most beautiful incident in his life ; is 
the point of view in which it is his interest to 
be considered, and in which it is impossible for 
him not to appear truly great. By the victory of 
Issus, he had possessed himself, not indeed of Da- 


* Paussm. 1. vii. p. 415. . . 1 Plut. in Apoph. p. 17*. 

* Vinctndi ratio utrique diversa.' 'Hie aperte, ille artibus bella 
tnactabrit. Deceptis ille gaudere hostibus, hie palamfiisis. Pru- 

dentior ille consilio, hie animo magnificentior - Nulla apui 

Philippum furpi• ratio vinctndi. Jcstin. lib. ix. cap. S. 
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rius’s person, but of his empire. Not only Sysigam- 
bis, that king’s mother, was his captive, but also his 
wife and daughters, princesses whose beauty was not 
to be paralleled in all Asia.—“Alexander was in the 
bloom of life, a conqueror, free, and not yet en¬ 
gaged in the bands of marriage, as an author ob¬ 
serves of the first Scipio Africanus, on a like occa¬ 
sion : nevertheless, his camp was, to those prin¬ 
cesses, a sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in which 
their chastjty was secured, as under the guard of 
virtue itself, and so higldy.revered, that Darius, in 
his expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment 
they had^met with, could not forbear lifting up his 
dying hands towards heaven, and wishing success to 
so wise and generous a conqperor, who governed 
his passions so absolutely. > 

In theenumeration of Alexander’s good qualities, 
I must not omit one rarely found among the great, 
and which nevertheless does hoaour to human na¬ 
ture, and makes life happy: this is, his being in¬ 
formed by a soul capable of a friendship, tender, 
unreserved, active, constant, void of pride and 
arrogance, in so exalted a fortune, which generally 
considers it'•alone, makes its grandeur consist in 
humbling all around it, and is better pleased with 
servile wretches, than with frank, sincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and 
soldiers; treated them with the greatest familiarity; 
admitted them to his table, bis exercises, and con¬ 
versations ; was truly concerned for them when in¬ 
volved in any calamity, grieved for them'when sick, 
rejoiced at their recovery, and was interested in 
whatever befel them. We have examples of this in 
Hephasstion, in Ptoltfny, in Craterus, and many 
others. A prince of real’ merit loses none of his 
dignity by such a familiarity and condescension; 
but, on the contrary, is move beloved and respected 
upon that very account. Every man of a tall 


Etjuvfnis, et Calebs, et victor . Vac. Max. 1. h. c. 3. 
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stature, does not scruple to put himself upon a 
level with the rest of mankind, well knowing that 
he shall over-top them all. It is the interest of 
truly diminutive persons alone not to vie in stature 
with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dea^to others, because they were 
sensible he was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumstance,made the soldiers strongly desir¬ 
ous to please him, and fired them with intrepidity ; 
hence they were always ready to execyte all his 
orders, though attended \jrith the greatest difficulties 
and dangers; this made them submit patiently to 
the severest hardships, and threw themynto the 
deepest affliction, whenever they happened-to give 
him any room for discontent. 

In the picture which has hitherto been given of 
Alexander, what was wanting to complete his glory? 
Military virtue has been exhibited in its utmost 
splendor: goodness, clemency, moderation, and 
wisdom, have crowned it, and added such a lustre, 
as greatly enhances its v^lue. Let us suppose, 
that Alexander, at this juncture, to secure his 
glory and his victories, stops short in his career; 
that he himself checks his ambition, and raises 
Darius to the throne w ith the same hand that had 
disposessed him of it; makes Asia Minor, in¬ 
habited chiefly by Greeks, free #nd independent of 
Persia : that he declares himself protector .of all 
the cities and states of -Greece, in no other view than 
to secure them their liberties, and the enjoyment of 
their respective laws and customs; that he after¬ 
wards returns to Macedon, and tiiere, contented 
with the lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his 
glory and delight consist itr rendering his people 
happy, in procuring for them ‘abundance of all 
things, in seeing the laws put in execution, and 
making justice flourish; *in causing virtue to be had 
in honour, and endearing himself to his subjects: 
in fine, that now become, by the terror of his arms, 
and much more so by the "fame of his virtues, the 
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admiration of the whole would, he sees himself, in 
some measure, the arbiter of all nations, and exer¬ 
cises, over the minds of men, such an empire, as 
is infinitely more lasting and honourable than that 
which is founded on fear only: supposing all tiiis to 
have happened, would ever any priyce have been 
as great, as glorious, as revdred as Alexander? 

To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, 
apd a most refined taste for true glory, are re¬ 
quired, such as is seldom met with in history. Men 
generally *do not * consider that the glory which 
attends the most shining tonquests, is greatly infe- 
rioi'to the reputation of a prince, who has despised 
and tra mpled upon arnbilioy, and known how to 
give bounds to universal power. But Alexander 
was far from possessing these happy qualities. His 
uninterrupted felicity, that never experienced ad¬ 
verse fortune, intoxicated and changed him to such 
a degree, that he no longer appeared the same 
man; and I do not remember that ever the poison 
of prosperity had a more sudden or more forcible 
effect than upon him..* 


SECOND PART. 

From the siege ®f Tyre, which was soon after the 
battle of Issifs, in which Alexander displayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior, we seethe 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate 
on a sudden, and make way for the grossest vices 
and most brutal passions. If we sometimes, through 
the excesses to which lie abandons himself, perceive 
some bright rays of humanity, gentleness, and mo¬ 
deration,^"these are the effects of a happy natural 

* Sets ubi vera principis, uhi,scmpitema sit gloria—Ai cus, ft f 
itatuas, aras etiavi templaqutf demolitur ct obscural obbvio; con¬ 
tra, conlewptor ambilionis, et infmita; potentia doniitar ac franatnr 
animus ipsa vetustute jiorescit . PI in. in Pan. Trajan. 
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disposition, which, though not quite extinguished 
by vice, is however governed by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant 
than that of crossing the sandy deserts of Libya ; of 
exposing his army to the danger of perishing with 
thirst and fatigue; of interrupting the course of his 
victories, and giving Ifis enemy time to raise a new 
army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in 
order to get himself named the son of Jupiter Atn- 
mon ; and purchase, at so dear a rate, a title which 
could only render him contemptible ? * 

* How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 
in his letters, after Darius’s defeat, the Greek w6rd, 
which signifies health * except in those heVrote to 
Phocion and Antipater! As if this title, because 
employed by other *men, could have degraded a 
king, who is‘obliged by his office to procure, at 
least to wish, all his subjects the enjoymqnt of the 
felicity implied by that word. ' 

Of all vices, nohe is so grovelling, none so un¬ 
worthy, not only of a prince, but of a man of ho¬ 
nour, as drunkenness ; its have name is intolerable, 
and strikes us with horror. How infamous a plea¬ 
sure is it, to spend whole days and nights in ca¬ 
rousing, to continue these excesses for weeks toge¬ 
ther ; to pride one’s self in exceeding other men in 
intemperance, and to endanger one’s life in no other 
view than to gain such a victor/! Nrit to mention 
the intamousenormities that attend these debauches, 
how shocking it is to hear the frantic discourses of 
a son, who, intoxicated with the fumes of wine, 
industriously strives to defame his father, to sully 
his glory, and, lost to all shame, s*cruples not to 
prefer himself to him? Drunkenness is only the 
occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. It be¬ 
trays the sentiments of the heart, but docs not place 
them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victories, 

• * 

* Pint, in Plioc. p. 7 

* Xi.uuv. 
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greed}' and insatiable of praise, intoxicated with the 
mighty idea lie entertained of his own merit, jealous 
of, or despising all mankind, is able in his sober 
moments to conceal his sentiments’; but no sooner 
is be intoxicated, than he shews himself to be what 
he really is. • 

\\'hat shall \vc say of his barbarously murdering 
an old friend ; who though indiscreet and rash, 
was yet his friend r Of the death of the most honest 
man in all Ins court, whose only crime was his re¬ 
fusing to pay him divine homage? Of the execu¬ 
tion of two of his principal officers, who w ere con¬ 
demned/though nothing could be proved against 
them,.and on the slightest suspicions? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alex¬ 
ander, according to most hirforiuns^gave mto, and 
which are not to he justified : to speak of him, 
therefore, only as a warrior and a conqueror; qua¬ 
lities with Ycspoet to which he is generally consi¬ 
dered, and.which have gamed lmn the esteem of all 
ages and nations; all we now have to do, is, to 
examine whether thisY'steem be so uqil grounded 
as is generally supposed. . 

I have already observed, that, to the battle of 
Issus and the siege of T\ re inclusively, it cannot 
be denied hut that Alexander was a great warrior 
and an illustrious general. But yet I doubt very 
muqji, whether, during these first years of Ms ex¬ 
ploits, he ought to be set above his father Philip ; 
whose actions, though not so dazzling, are how ever 
as much applauded by good judges, and those of 
the military profession. Philip, at his accession to 
the throne, found all things unsettled. He himself 
was obliged to lay tfie foundations of his own for¬ 
tune, and was Rot supported by the least foreign 
assistance. He alone raised himself to the power 
and grandeur to w hich Ue afterw ards attained. He # 
was obliged to train bp, not only his soldiers, but his 
officers; to instruct, them in all the military exercises; 
to inure them to the fatigues of war; jmd to his 
. Y 2 
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care and abilities alone Macedonia owed the rise 
of the celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the best troops 
the world had then ever seen, and to which Alex¬ 
ander owed alPhis conquests. How many obsta¬ 
cles stood in Philip’s way, before he could possess 
himself of the* power which Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, had successively exercised over Greece! 
The Greeks, who were the bravest people in the 
universe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, 
till he acquired that title by wading through seas 
of blood, and by gaining numberless conq&ests over 
them. Thus we see, that the way was prepared 
for Alexander’s executing his great design pthe pfan 
whereof, and most excellent instructions relative to 
it, had been laid down for him by his father. Now, 
will it not appear a milch easier task, to subdue Asia 
with Grecian armies, than to subject the Greeks who 
had so often triumphed over Asia? 

But without carrying further the parallel of Alex¬ 
ander w.ith Philip, which all, who do not consider 
heroes according to the number of provinces they 
have conquered, but by the intrinsic value of their 
actions, must give in favour of the latter: what 
judgment are we to form of Alexander, after his tri¬ 
umph over Darius; and is it possible to propose 
him, during the latter part of his life, as a model 
worthy the imitation of those who aspire to the cha¬ 
racter of great soldiers and illustrious conquerors? 

In this enquiry, I shall begin with that which is 
unanimously agreed, by all the writers on this sub¬ 
ject, to be the foundation of the solid glory of a 
hero; I mean the justice of the waj in which he 
engages, without w hich he is not a conqueror and 
a hero, but an usurper and arojbber. Alexander, in 
making Asia the seat of war, and turning his arms 
against Darius, had a plausible pretence for it; be¬ 
cause the Persians had beep in all ages, and were at 
that time, professed enemies* to the Greeks, over 
whom he had been appointed generalissimo, and 
whose injyries he therefore might think himself 
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justly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had 
Alexander over the great number of nations, who 
did not know even the name of Greece, and had 
never done him the least injury? The Scythian am¬ 
bassador spoke very judiciously, whan he addressed 
him in these words: “ What have we to do with 
“ thee? We never once set our feet in thy country. 

“ Are not those who live in woods allowed to be 
“ ignorant of thee, and the place from whence 
“ thou ctfmest? Thou boastest, that the only de¬ 
sign of thy marching is to extirpate robbers; thou 
“ fhyscllj art the greatest robber in the world.’' 
This is Alexander’s exact clairacter, in which there 
is nothing to be rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to ffle same effect, and in 
stronger terms. Alexander asked* him what right 
lie had*|;o infest the seas? “ The same that thou 
hast,” replied the pirate with a generous liberty, 

“ to infest tbe universe; but because I dg this in 
a small ship, I am called a robber; and because 
“ thou actcstthe samCf part with a greaf fleet, thou 
111 art entitled a conqueror.” This was a witty and 
just answer, says y St. Austin, who has preserved 
this small fragment of Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, 
and no reasonable man can doubt of its being so, 
that every \^ar, undertaken merely from views of 
ambition, is unjust; and that the prince who begins 
it is guilty of all the sad consequences, and all the 
blood sh^d on that occasion ; what idea ought we 
to ionn of Alexander’s last conquests? Was ever 
ambition more extravagant, or rather more furious, 
than that of this priqpe? Coming from a little spot 
* • 

y St. Aust. de Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. iv. 

* Eleganter et vcracitcr Aletandro illi Magno comprc/icnsus • 
pirata respondit, Nam cum idem rex hominem intcrrogwnct, quid 
ei videretur ut mare huberet infeslum; ille f libera contumaciu: 
Quod tibi, input, ut orbem terrarunu Sed quia id et^o exiguo na- 
vigiofacio, Uitrovocor: quia tu magndclasse,impe?utor. Re felt. 
Nonius Marc, ex Cjcek. 3. de rep. 
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of ground ;* * * § and forgetting the narrow limits of his 
paternal domains, after he has far extended his con¬ 
quests; has subdued, not only the Persians, but 
also the Bactrians and Indians; has added kingdom 
to kingdom : after all this, I say, he still finds him¬ 
self pent up ; and determined to force, if possible,, 
the barriers of nature, he endeavours to discover a 
nexv world, and docs not scruple to sacrifice millions 
of men to his ambition or curiosity. It is related 
that f Alexander, upon Anaxnrchus the philoso¬ 
phers telling him that tluVe were an infinite num¬ 
ber of worlds, wept to think that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to conquer them all, since 1 ! he had 
not yet conquered one. Is it wrong in ;[; Seneca to 
compare these pretended heroes, who have gained 
renown no otherwise than by the ruin of nations, 
to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and 
destroy all things; or to wild beasts’, who live 
merely by blood add slaughter? 

Alexander, § passionately fond of glory, of which 


* Agebat infclicem Alexandrian furor uliena devaslandi, ei ad 

ignola mittebat - Jam in \tuum regnant mulla regna eonpeit: 

(or enngessitj jam Gran t l'ersaque cundem timent: jam rtiam a 
Dario liber at nationes juguni accipiunt. Hie tumeu, ultra Ocea- 
num Solemque, iudiguatur tib Herculis Libei ique re ligiis riuo- 
riam JUctere: ipsi natural vim parat — rt. ut ita tliatrn, nvnnli 
claustra perrumpit. Tania est cavil as memmm, el tanla initial am 
sitorum oblivio. llle modb iguobilis annuli mm Hue contrwvrsiii 
Dominus, detecto fine terrarum, per suum rediturus orhem, trtstis 
est. Senec. EpNi. t)t &, 111). 

f Alexandra pcctas insnliabilc laud is, tjui Anaxarcho — immme- 
rabi/es Mundas cisc reftrenti; lieu me, inquit, miserum, quod ne 
uno quidem adhvc potilus sum! Align.ita homivi possesrio glorhc 
fuit, qua Deorim omnium domicilio suffecit. Val. Max. lib. 
viii. cap. I t. 

+ Exitio gentium clari, non vtinores fu^re pestes mortalium, 
quam immdatio—quant conjlugrulio. .Senec. Nat. (guaest, lib. 
iii. in Praelat. 

§ Homo gloi ia dediltts, citjus qec nnturam nee modum noverat, 
* Herculis vestigia sequent, ac ne ibi quidem resisteus nbi via defe- 
cerant. Quid illi (Herculi) simile kabebut vesanus adolescent, 
cui pro viriute erut felix tenter Has? Hercules nihil sibi vie. t: or- 
bem terrarum, transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindteundo. eiiud 
vinceret malorum hostis, honorum vindex, terrarum marisque pa - 
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he neither kne'vv the nature noY just hounds, prided 
himself upon treading in the steps of Hercules, and 
even in carrying his victorious arms farther than 
he. What resemblance was there,’says the same 
Seneca, between that wise conqueror and this fran¬ 
tic youth, who mistook iris successful rashness for 
merit and virtue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made 
.no conquests for himself. He overran the universe 
as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the 
wicked, thp avenger of the good, and the restorer of 
pe^ce by land and sea. ^Alexander, on the con- 
trai;y, an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel 
ravager Ji provinces, an infamous murderer of his 
friends* makes his happiness? and glory consist in 
rendering himself formidable to all mortals, forget¬ 
ting that not only the fiercest animal*, but even the 
vilest, niake themselves feared by itieir venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, which repre¬ 
sents conquerors to us as so njany scourges sent 
by the wrath of Heaven into the world to* punish 
the sins of it, let us proceed to examine the later 
conquests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, 
in order to sec what judgment we are to form of 
them. 

It must he confessed that the actions of this 
prince diff use a splendor that dazzles and astonishes 
the imagination, wjiich is ever fond of the great and 
marvellous.' His enthusiastic courage raises and 
transports all who read his history, as it transported 
himself. But ought we to give the name of bravery 
and valour to a boldness that is equally blind, rash, 
and impetuous; a boldness void of all rule, that will 
never listen to the voice of reason, and has no 
other guide than a senseless ardour for false glory, 
and a wild desire of distinguishing itself, at any 


cat or ? At hie d pueritid latro, •gentinmque rnstatcvr, trim hoiiium , 
pernicies qudm amieorum,'qbi summon bonum tluci ret trrrori esse 
eunctis mortalibus ; oblilus, non fa ocissimtt tantum sea Upiavissi- 
ma quoque animalia timeri ob virus malum. Senec. de Bent f 
1. i. c. 13. 
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posed of so many kibes. “ Had he * marched 
“ (says Livy) against the Romans, he would soon 
“ have Ruud, that he was no longer combating 
“ against a Darius, who, encumbered with gold and 
“ purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and 
“ dragging alter him t a multitude of women and 
“ eunuchs, came as a prey rather than as an enemy; 
“ and whom Alexander conquered without shed- 
“ ding much blood, and without wanting any other 
“ merit, than tint of daring to despise .what, was 
“ really contemptible. lip uould have found Itajy 
“ very different from India, through which Jie 
“ marched in a riotous manner, his army rjuite stu- 
“ pitied with wine ; particularly when he should 
“ have seen the forests of Apulia, the mountains of 
“ Lucania, and the still recent footsteps of the de- 
“ feat of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, who 
“ there lost his life.” The historian adds,' that he 
speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and cor¬ 
rupted by prosperity, whose subtle poison worked 
as strongly upon him, as upon any man that ever 
lived ; and Lie concludes, that being thus transform¬ 
ed, he would have appeared very different in Italy 
from what he had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy shew, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakness of his ene¬ 
mies ; and that, had he met with nations as cou¬ 
rageous, and as well inured to ail the hardships of 
war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, 
experienced generals as those of Rome; his vic¬ 
tories would not have been cither so rapid, or so 
uninterrupted. Nevertheless these are the points 


* Non jam cum Darin rent esse dixisset, qut.n mtdierum ac spa- 
donum agmeu truhentem. inter purpmam atqur aurum, oncratum 
fortunes succ apparat/bus, preedam veriicx qudm hostem, nihil aliud 
quant, bene uusus vttrni contemner e, incrueutus deficit. Lange alius 
Italia, qudm India, per quant temulli/io nomine comessabundvs 
incessit, visus illi habitus cssct, salitis Apulia ac niontes Luemtos 
cementi, et vestigia recentia domestica cladis, ulii avunculus ejus 
nuper, Epiri Rex, Alexander absutuptus erat, Liv. 1. ix, n. 17. 
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from which we are to judge of the merits of a con¬ 
queror. Hannibal and Scipio are considered as two 
of the greatest generals that ever lived, and for this 
reason : because both of them not only understood 
perfectly the military science, but their experience, 
their abilities, their resolution and iourage, were 
put to the trial, and set in the strongest light. Now, 
■should we give to either of them an unequal anta¬ 
gonist, one whose reputation is not answerable to 
theirs, we •shall no longer have the same idea of 
them; and their victories, though supposed alike, 
appear u<j longer with the same lustre, nor deserve 
the same applause. 

Mankind are hut too apt to*be dazzled by shining 
actions and a pompous exterior, and blindly aban¬ 
don themselves to prejudices of every kind. It 
cannot he denied that Alexander possessed very 
great qualities ; but if we throw into the other scale 
his errors and vices, the presumptuous * idea he 
entertained of his own merit, the high contwnpt he 
had for other men, notjjxceptinghis ow n father ; his 
ardent thirsted' praise and flattery; hi» ridiculous 
notion of making himself believed to he the sou of 
Jupiter; of ascribing divinity to himself; of requir¬ 
ing a iiee victorious people to .pay him a servile 
homage, and prostrate themselves iguominiously 
before him ; his abandoning himself so shamefully 
to wine; hi? violent anger, which rises to brutal 
ferocity; the unjust and barbarous execution of his 
bravest and most faithful officers, and the murder 
ol his most worthy friends in the midst of feasts 
and carousals* can any one, says Livy, believe, 
that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the 


* Referre in tnnta I"! eve piget sv.perbam mutationcm resits, tt ih- 
sideratas Intmi jnccnlium udulaliones, cliam victis Miicet/nnihus 
grates, nedum rictoribus; et firSa supplicia, et inter vitinm ft epu - . 
las cudas nmicorum, et vanitutrm emtmienda stiipis. Quid si tint 
amor in dies fieret ucrior; ijuid si trux uc profci vida irtt: (nee 
ouic/junm dubium inter scriptures referoJ nullanc hate dannw im- 
peratoriis tirtutibus dneinms! lav. 1. ix, n. 17. * 
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reputation Of a conqueror ? But Alexander’s frantic 
ambition, which knows neither law nor limits; the 
rash intrepidity with which he braves dangers, with¬ 
out the least reason or necessity; the weakness 
and ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in 
war) against Whom ffc fought: do not these ener¬ 
vate the reasons for which he is thought to have 
merited the surname of Great, and the title, of- 
Hero? I leave the decision of the question to the 
prudence and equity of my reader. 

As to myself; I am surprised to find that-all 
orators who applaud a prince, never fail to compare 
him to Alexander. They fancy that when tie is once 
equalled to this king/it is impossible for panegyric 
to soar higher: they cannot image to themselves 
anything more august; and think they have omitted 
the stroke w hich finishes the glory of a hen?, should 
they not exalt him by this comparison/ In my 
opinion this denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of 
tYnnkvn*; and, Vi 1 might he allowed to say It, 
a want of judgment, which «mst naturally shock a 
reasonablennind. For, as Alexander was invested 
with supreme power, he ought to have fulfilled the 
several duties of the sovereignty. 'Ike do not find 
that he possessed the first, the most essential, and 
most excellent virtues of a great prince, which arc 
to be the father, the guardian, a ltd shepherd of his 
people; to govern them by good laws; to iliakc 
their trade, both by sea and land, flourish; to en¬ 
courage and protect arts and sciences, to establish 
peace and plenty, and not suffer his subjects to be 
in any manner aggrieved or injured ; Vo maintain an 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the state, 
and make them conspire, in dhe proportion, to the 
public welfare; to employ himself in doing justice 
to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, and re- 
• con&le them ; to consider himself as the father of 
his people, as obliged to provide for all their neces¬ 
sities, and to procure them the several enjoyments 
of life. Now Alexander, who almost a moment 
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after he ascended the throne’left Macedonia, and 
never returned back into it, did not endeavour at 
any of these things, which however are the chief 
and most substantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are 
of the second rank, I mean tlipse of viar, and these 
are all extravagant; are carried to the rashest and 
most odious excess, and to the extremes of folly 
and fury; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the 
rapine and exactions of Antipater; and all the con¬ 
quered provinces abandoned to the insatiable ava¬ 
rice* of the governors, who carried their oppressions 
so far, that Alexander was forced to put them to 
death. Nor do his soldiers appear to be better 
regulated: for these, after having plundered the 
wealth of the East, after the prince lm^l given them 
the highest marks of his beneficence, grew so licen¬ 
tious, so disorderly, so debauched and abandoned 
to vices of evtrry kind, that he was forced to pay 
their debts, by a largess of fifteen hundred, thou- 
s\vawv\y. ww.w \nv\v, '4wcsk,\ \wyw 
depraved their school !*"ho\v pernicious tlje fruit of 
their victories! Is it doing honour to a prince; is 
it adorning his panegyric, to compare him with 
such a model? 

The Romans, indeed, seem to have held Alex¬ 
ander’s memory in great, veneration; but 1 very 
much .question whether in the virtuous ages of the 
commonwealth, he womd have been considered as 
so great a man. Csesar b seeing Iris statue in a tem¬ 
ple iu Spain, during his government of that country 
alter his prirtorghip, could not forbear groaning and 
sighing, when lie compared the few glorious actions 
achieved by himself, jyith the mighty exploits of 
this conqueror. 4t was swul that Pompey, in one 
of his triumphs, appeared dressed in that king's 
surtout. Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, 
• • 

b D ii. . t -.xxvii. p. S3. App. de Dell. ? I it hi id. p. 2J3. 
Dion. 1. i, . td. I. Iix. j>. o33. Ids 1. Ixxvii* p. S73. 
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for the sake of their founder. Caligula, in a cere¬ 
mony in which he assumed the characterof a mighty 
conqueror, wore Alexander’s coat of mail. But no 
one carried hfs veneration for this monarch so far 
as Caraculla. He used the same kind of arms and 
goblets as that prineg: he had a Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx in his army, he persecuted the Peripatetics, 
and would have burnt all the books of Aristotle 
their founder, because he was suspected to have 
conspired with those who poisoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may justly assert, that, if an im¬ 
partial person of good sense reads Plutarch’s lives 
of illustrious men w ith attention, they (•will leave 
such a tacit and strung impression in his tpind, as 
will make him consider Alexander one of the least 
valuable ampng them. But how strong would the 
contrast be found, had we the lives of Epaminon- 
das, of Hannibal and Scipio, the loss of which can 
never be too much regretted ! Hod' little would 
Alexapder appear, set off with all his titles, and 
surrounded by all his conquests, even if considered 
in a military iight, when cdhipared to those heroes 
who were truly great* and worthy their exalted re¬ 
putation 1 


Sect. XX. Reflections on th% Persians, Greeks, 
and Macedonians, by Monsieur Jhssuet, Bishop 
of Meaux. 

The reader will not be displeased with my insert¬ 
ing here part of the admirable * reflections of the 
Bishop of Meaux, on the character and government 
of the Persians, Greeks, aftd Macedonians, with 
whose history we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first 
• liv&d under a monarchical form of government, 
having studied the arts of civil polity, imagined they 


* Distourse on universal history. Part lii. chap. 4. 
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were able to govern themselves, and most of their 
cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But 
the wise legislators, who arose in every country, as 
a Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittncusya Lycurgus, a 
Solon, and many others mentioned in history, pre¬ 
vented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. 
Laws drawn up with great simplicity, and few in 
number, awed the people, held them in their duty, 
and made them all conspire to the general good of 
the country. 

The ide<J of liberty which such a conduct inspired, 
wrffe wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 
figiiVed t(" themselves, was subject to tiie law, that 
is, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by the 
whole nation. They would not let men rise to 
power among them. Magistrates, who wore feared 
during their office, became afterwards private men, 
and had tio authority hut what their experience gave 
them. The* law' was considered as their sovereign ; 
it was she who appointed magfstrates, prescribed 
the limits of their power, and punished their mal¬ 
administration. The advantage of this government 
was, that the citizens bore so much the greater love 
to their country, as all shared in the government 
of it; and us every individual was capable of attain¬ 
ing its highest dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from 
philosophy, with regard to the preservation ot its 
form of government, is incredible. The greater 
freedom these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity 
there was. to settle the laws relating to manners 
and those of society, agreeable to reason and good 
sense. From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, 
and a multitudc®more, the Greeks received their 
noble precepts. 

But why should we meption philosophers only: 
The writings of even tire poets, winch were in every 
body’s hands, amused them very much, but instruct¬ 
ed them still more. The most renowned oi con- 
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querors considered Homer as a master, who taught 
him to govern wisely. This great poet instructed 
people, no less happily, in obedience, and the duties 
of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy 
of the Asiatic^; their dress and beauty, emulating 
that of women, they lield them in the utmost con¬ 
tempt. But their form of government, that had no 
other rule than their prince’s will, which took place 
of all laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired 
them with horror; and the barbarians we’re the most 
hateful of objects to Grdtece. * 

c The Greeks had imbibed this hatred i$ the fliost 
early times, and it vjjas become almost natural to 
them. A circumstance which made them‘delight 
so much in Homers poems, was his celebrating 
the advantages and .victories of Greece over Asia. 
On the side of Asia Was Venus, that is tp say, the 
pleasures, the idle loves, and effeminacy: on that 
of Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity 
with conjugal affection, Mercury with eloquence, 
and Jupiter with wise policy. With the Asiatics 
was Mars, an impetuous and brutal deity, that is 
to say, war carried oh with fury: with the Greeks 
Pallas, or, in other words, the science of war and 
valour, conducted by reason. The Grecians, from 
this time, had ever imagined, that understanding 
and true bravery were natural'as w<tll as peculiar 
'to them. They could not bear the thoughts of 
Asia’s design to 'conquer them; and in bowing to 
this yoke, they would have thought they had sub¬ 
jected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, and 
true courage to brutal strength, which consisted 
merely in numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspiwocl with these sen¬ 
timents, whenDarius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, 
invaded them with armies so prodigiously^numerous 
as exceeds all belief. The Persians found often, to 

c Isocrates in Pancgyr. 
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their cost, the great advantage which discipline has 
over multitudes and confusion; and how greatly 
superior courage (when conducted by skill) is to a 
blind impetuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by 
the Greeks, had nothing to*do but to sow divisions 
among them; and the height to which conquest had 
• raised the latter, facilitated the design. ‘‘As fear held 
them in the bands of union, victory and security dis¬ 
solved them. Having been always used to fight and 
canquer, they no sooner'believed that they had no 
longer apy thing to fear from the power of the Per¬ 
sians, than they turned their yms against each other. 

Among the several republics of which Greece was 
composed, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubt¬ 
edly the chief. These two great colnmon wealths, 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, 
perplexe’d and incommoded one another, in thecom- 
mon design they had of subjecting all Greece: so 
that they were eternally at variance, and tKis more 
from a contrariety of •interests, than an opposition 
of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves 
to either: for, besides that every one of them desired 
to live free and independent, they were not pleased 
with the govemmentof either of those two common¬ 
wealths. V^e liaVe shewn, in the course of this 
histoYy, that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, 

- were eitherovving to, or supported by, the reciprocal 
jealousy of Lacedaemon and Athens. But at the 
same time that this jealousy disturbed, it supported 
Greece in sonfe measure; and kept it from being 
dependent on either of those republics. 

The Persians soon petceived this state and con¬ 
dition of Greece; after which, the whole secret of 
their pQti|jcs was to keep up these jealousies, and 
foment Hfese divisions. Lacedaemon, being the 
most ambitious, was the first that madd them en- 

4 Plat, de Leg. 1. iii. 
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gage in the Grecian quarrels. The Persians took 
part in them, with a view of subjecting the whole 
nation; and industrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable 
instant to crush them altogether. 'Already the 
cities of Greece considered, in their wars, only the 
king of Persia; whom they called the great king, or 
the king, by way of eminence, as if they already 
thought themselves his subjects. However, when 
Greece was upon the brink of slavery, and ready to 
fall into the hands of the barbarians, it was impos¬ 
sible for the genius, the ancient spirit of the country, 
not to rouse and take the alarm. Agesilaus, king 
of Lacedaemonia, made the Persians tremble in 
Asia Minor, and shewed that they might be hum¬ 
bled. Their weakness was still more evident by 
the glorious retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
who had followed the Younger Cyrus., 

It was then that all Greece saw more plainly than 
ever, that it possessed an invincible body of soldiery, 
which was able to subdue alienations; and that no¬ 
thing but its feuds and divisions could subject it to 
an enemy, who was too weak to resist it when 
united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were 
equal to his valour, took so great advantage of the 
divisions which reigned between the .various cities 
and commonwealths, that though his kingdom was 
but small, yet, as it was united, and his power ab¬ 
solute, he at last, partly by artifice, and partly by 
strength, rose to greater power than any of the 
G recian states, and obliged them all to march under 
his standards against the common en'emy. This 
was the state of Greece jvhen Pfylip lost his life, 
and Alexander his son succeeded to his kingdom, 
arid to the designs he had projected. 

The Macedonians, at‘hi§ accession, were not 
only well disciplined and inured to toils, buttrium- 

' JPIat. deLeg. l.iii. Isocrat. ia Paneg- 
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phant; and become, by so many successes, almost 
as much superior to the other Greeks in valour and 
discipline, as the rest of the Greeks were superior 
to the Persians, and to such nations as resembled 
them. , t 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander’s 
time, was a just, brave, and generous prince; was 
' beloved by his subjects, and wanted neither good 
sense nor vigour, for the execution of his designs. 

But, if welcompare the two monarchs; if we oppose 
thfe genius of Darius, to the penetrating sublime one 
of Alexander; the valourof theforrner, to the mighty 
invindblecourage (which obstacles animated) of the 
latter;' with that boundless desire which Alexander 
possessed, of augmenting his glory, ant] his entire be¬ 
lief that all tilings ought to bond before him, as be¬ 
ing forn/ed by Providence superior to the rest of 
mortals; a belief with which he inspired not only 
his generals, but the meanest of his soldicss, who 
thereby rose above difficulties, and even above 
themselves; the readt# will easily judge which of 
the monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonians had over their 
enemies, it must be confessed, that it was impos¬ 
sible for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, 
when invadetj'by so great a hero, and by such in¬ 
vincible armies. And thus we discover, at one and 
the same time, the circumstance which ruined the 
empire of the Persians, and raised that of Alex¬ 
ander. 

To smootji his way to victory, the Persians hap¬ 
pened to lose the only general who was able to make 
head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon of 
Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against this 
illustrious warrior, he might glory in having van¬ 
quished an enemy worthy of himself. But in the 
very infancy of a diversion, which began already to 
distract Greece, Memnon died, after which Alex¬ 
ander obliged all things to give way before him. 

z 2 
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This prince made his entrance into Babylon with 
a splendor and magnificence which had never been 
seen before; aftd, after having revenged Greece, 
after subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the 
nations subject to Persja; to secure his new empire 
on every side, or rather to satiate his ambition, and 
render bis name more famous than that of Bacchus, 
he marched into India, and there extended his con* 
quests farther than that celebrated conqueror bad 
done. But the monarchy whose impetuous career 
neither deserts, rivers, nor mountains could stdp, 
■was obliged to yield to the murmurs of his' soldifers, 
who called aloud for rsase and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re¬ 
spected, not ?|.s a conqueror, but as a god. Never¬ 
theless, the formidable empire he had acquired, 
subsisted no longer than his life, which. Vas but 
short. At thirty-,three years of age, ‘in the midst 
of the grandest designs that ever man formed, and 
flushed with the surest hopes of success, he died 
before he had leisure to settle his affairs on a solid 
foundation; leaving behind him a brother, who was 
an idiot, and children very young, all incapable of 
supporting the weight of such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to 
his family and empire, was hfe having taught the 
generals who survived him, to breathy nothing but 
ambition and war. He foresaw the prodigious 
lengths they would go after his death. To curb 
their ambitious views, and for fear of mistaking in 
his conjectures, he did not dare tq name his suc¬ 
cessor, or the guardian of his children. He only 
foretold, that his friends would solemnize his ob¬ 
sequies with bloody battles; and* he expired in the 
flower of his age, full of the sad images of the con¬ 
fusion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia,• the kingdom he in¬ 
herited, which his ancestors had governed during so 
many ages, was invaded on ail sides, as a succession 
that was become vacant; and after being long 
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exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last pos¬ 
sessed by another family. Thus this great con¬ 
queror, the most renowned the world ever saw, 
was the last king of his family.' Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the greatness of his empire 
would not have proved a temptatioato his generals; 
and he would have left to his children the kingdom 
he inherited from his ancestors. But, rising to too 
exalted a height of power, he proved the destruc¬ 
tion of tps posterity; and such was the glorious 
fruit of all his conquest^ 
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Sect. I. Troubles which followed the death of 
Alexander. The partition of the provinces 
among the generals. Aridcem elected king. 
Perdiccas appointed his guardian, and regent 
of the empire. 

t. 

In relating the death,of Alexander the Great, I 
mentioned the many troubles and commotions that 
arose in the army on the first news of that event. 
All the troops in general, soldiers as well as officers, 
had their thoughts entirely takeij up at first with 
the loss of a prince whom they lovedvas a father, 
and reverenced almost as a god, and abandoned 
themselves without reserve to grief and tears. A 
mournful silence reigned at first throughout the 
camp; but this was soon succeeded hy dismal sighs 
and cries, which spoke the true language of the 
heart, and in which that vain ostentation of sorrow, 
which is too often paid to tustom tmd decorum on 
such occasions,* had no share. 

. When the first impressions of grief had given 
place to reflection, they began to consider, with 

* Passim silentia cl gemitus; nihil t^mpositum in ostcntatio- 
nem—altius Aarebant. Tacit. 
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the utmost consternation, the state in which the 
death of Alexander had left them. They found 
themselves at an infinite distance frpm their native 
country, and amidst a people lately subdued, so 
little accustomed to their new yoke, that they were 
hardly acquainted with thei? present masters, and 
had not as yet had sufficient time to forget their 
• ancient laws, and that form of government under 
which they had always lived. What measures 
could be taken to keep a country of such vast ex¬ 
tent in subjection? how could it be possible to 
suppress*those seditions and revolts which'would 
naturally break out on all sides in that decisive mo¬ 
ment?' what expedients could be formed to restrain 
those troops within the limits of their duty, who 
had so long been habituated to complaints and mur¬ 
murs, and were commanded by chiefs, whose several 
views and pretensions w'ere so different ? 

The only remedy for these* various calamities 
seemed to consist in a speedy nomination of a suc¬ 
cessor to Alexander; and the troops, as well as the 
officers, and the whole Macedonian state) seemed at 
first, to be very desirous of this expedient: and, in¬ 
deed, their common interest and security, with the 
preservation of their new conquests, amidst the 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, made it 
necessary for .then? to consider this election as their 
first‘and most important care, and to turn their 
thoughts to the choice of a person qualified to fill 
so arduous a station, and sustain the weight of it in 
such a manner as to be capable of maintaining ge¬ 
neral order aftd tranquillity. But it had already 
been written, r “ That the kingdom of Alexander 
“should bedividijd and rqnt asunder after his death,” 
and that it should not be transmitted in the usual 
manner “ to his posterity.” No efforts of human 
wisdom could establish a sole successor to that 
prince. In vain did they deliberate, consult, and 

f 

f Dan, xi. 4. 
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decide; .* nothing could be executed contrary to the 
preordained event, or, at least, nothing short of it 
could possibly subsist, A superior and invisible 
Power had already disposed of the kingdom, and 
divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be evident 
in the sequel. ( The circumstances of4his partition 
bad been denounced near three centuries before this 
time; the portions of it had already been assigned 
to different possessors, and nothing could frustrate 
that division, which was only to be deferred for a 
few years. Till the arrival of that period, men im 
deed might raise commotions, and concert a variety 
of movements; but all their efforts would only tend 
to the accomplishmeift of what had been ordained 
hy the sovereign Marter of kingdoms, and of what 
had been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by liarsina, and bad con¬ 
ferred the name of Hercules upon him, Roxana, 
anotherof his wives* w as advanced in her pregnancy 
when that prince died. lie had likewise a natural 
brother, called Aridasus; byt. he would not upon 
Ids death bed dispose of his dominions in favour of 
any heir; for which reason this vast empire, which 
no longer had a master to sway it, became a source 
of competition and rvars, as Alexander had plainly 
foreseen, when he declared, that his friends would 
celebrate his funeral with bloody battles. 

The division was augmented try the equality 
among the generals of the army, none of u horn was 
so superior to his colleagues, either by birth or 
merit, as to induce them to offer him the empire, 
and submit to bis authority. The cavalry were de¬ 
sirous that Aridasus should succeed Alexander. 
Hisr understanding had been''i«ipaired ever since 
he had been afflicted in his infancy with a violent 
HW&s position, occasioned, as was pretended, by 
some particular drink which had been given him 
hy- Oiy*pks, and which had disordered his sepses. 

* Won erit —non sUtbil — nJ&fiet. Isai. 
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This ambitious princess being apprehensive that 
the engaging qualities she discovered in Aridseus, 
would be so many obstacles to the greatness of 
iiei son Alexander, thought it-expedient to have 
recourse to the criminal precaution already men¬ 
tioned. The infantry had* declared against this 
prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and other 
chiefs of great reputation, who began each to think 
of their own particular establishment. For a sudden 
revolution had taken place in the minds of these 
officers, and caused thenj to contemn the rank of 
private persons, and all dependency and subordina¬ 
tion, with a view of aspiring to sovereign power, 
which* had never employed their thoughts till then, 
and to which they never thought themselves qua¬ 
lified to pretend, before this con juncture of affairs. 

h These disputes, which engaged the minds of all 
parties, delayed the interment ot Alexander for the 
space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some 
authors, the body continued uncorrupted -all that 
time. It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after*their man¬ 
ner : and Aridteus, a different person from him I 
have already mentioned, was charged with the care 
of conveying it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had in¬ 
tervened, the principal officers assembled at a con¬ 
ference; wlfere it was unanimously concluded, that 
Aridasus should be king, or rather, that he should 
be invested with the shadow ef royalty. The in¬ 
firmity of mind, which ought to have excluded him 
from the thrdbe, was the very motive of their ad¬ 
vancing him to it, and united all suffrages in his 
favdurs. It favpureti the hopes and pretensions of 
all the chiefs, and covered their designs. It was 
also agreed in this assembly, that if Roxana, who 
was then in the sixth or ’eighth month of her preg- • 
nancy, should have a son, he should be associated 
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with Aridaeus in the throne. Perdiccas, to whom 
Alexander on his death-bed had left his ring, had 
the person of the prince consigned to his care 
as a guardian; and was constituted regent of the 
kingdom. 

The same assembly*; whatever respect they might 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to 
annul someofhisregulations, which would have been 
destructive to the state, and have exhausted his trea¬ 
sury. He had given orders for six tenjples to be 
erected in particular citie^which he had named, and 
had fixed the expences of each of these structures 
at five hundred talents, which .amount to five hun¬ 
dred thousand crowqjs. He had likewise ordered 
a pyramid to be raised over the tomb of his father 
Philip, which,,was to be finished with a grandeur 
and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, esteemed 
one of the seven wonders of the w’orld. 'He had 
likewise planned q]ther expences of the like kind, 
which vsere prudently revoked by the assembly. 

’Within a short time after these proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a'son, who was named 
Alexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with 
Arkkeus. But neither of these princes possessed 
any thing more than the name of royalty, as all au¬ 
thority was entirely lodged in the great lords and 
generals, who had divided the „provinces among 
themselves. * 

In. Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions 
were consigned to Lysimachus; and Macedonia, 
Epirus, and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and 
Craterus. *. 

Tn Africa; Egypt and the other conquests of 
Alexander in Libya and Cyreaaica, were assigned 
to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with that part of 
Arabia winch borders on Egypt. The month of 
Thoth in the autumn is theepocha from whence the 

1 I)ioct. 1. xviii. p. 5S7, 5SS. .lustin. 1. xiii. c. 4-. Q. Curt. 
1.x. c. 10. , 
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years of the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin 
to be computed; though Ptolemy did not assume 
the title of .king, in conjunction with the other suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander, till about seventeen years 
after this event. 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia> Pampl^ylia, and the 
greater Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, 
to Cassander; Lydia, to Menander; the lesser 
Phrygia, to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; 
Cappadoci^ and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These 
twct provinces had never b^jen completely subjected 
by thys Macedonians, and Ariarathes, king of Cappa¬ 
docia, continued to govern them as formerly ; Alex¬ 
ander having advanced with scimuch rapidity to his 
other conquests, as left him no jnclination to amuse 
himself with the entire reduction of t^at province, 
contented himself with a slight submission. 

Syria atid Phoenicia fell to Laomedon; one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and Jthe other to Per- 
diccas. Persia was assigned to Peucestes;, Baby¬ 
lonia, to Archon; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas; 
Parthia and Hyi'cani", to Phratapheraes; Bac- 
triana and Sogdiana, to Philip; the other regions 
were divided among generals whose names are now' 
hut little known. 

Seleucus the feon of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a post 
of great importance; and Cassander, the son of 
Antipater, commanded the companies of guards. 

The U pper Asia, which extends almost to India, 
and even India also, were left in the possession of 
those who had* been appointed governors of those 
countries by Alexander. * 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all 
the provinces I have already mentioned; and it is 
in this sense that most interpreters explain that pas¬ 
sage in the Maccabees, 15 which declares, that Alex¬ 
ander, having assembled the great men of his court 
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who had been bred 'op with him, divided his king¬ 
dom among them in bis life-time. And indeed it 
was very probable, that this prince, when he saw 
his death approaching, and had no inclination to 
nominate a sole successor himself, was contented 
with confirming each of his officers in the govern¬ 
ments he had formerly assigned them; which is 
sufficient to authorize the declaration of the Mac-t 
cabees, “ That he divided his kingdom amongst 
“ them whilst he was living.” t 

This partition was onjy the work of man, and its 
duration was but short. That Being, u;ho rgigns 
alone, and is the only King of Ages, had decreed a 
different distribution! He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, 
and his disposition alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded upon in the ..assembly 
was the source of various divisions and wars, as will 
be evident in the series of this history, each of 
these governors claiming the exercise of an inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign powder in his particular pro¬ 
vince. 1 They however paid that veneration to the 
memory of Alexander* as not to assume the title of 
king, till all the race of that monarch, who had been 
placed upon,the throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces 1 have 
mentioned, some distinguished themselves more 
than others by their reputation, merit, and cabals; 
and formed different parties, to which the others 
adhered, agreeably to their particular views, either 
of interest or ambition. For it is not to be ima¬ 
gined that the resolutions, which arO formed in con¬ 
junctures of this nature, are much influenced by a 
devotion to the public good. ° 

"Enmenes most, however, be excepted: for be 
undoubtedly was the most virtuous man among all 
the governors, and had no superior in true bravery. 

1 Justin. 1. xv. c. 2. 

m Plut. in Eumen. p. 583. Com. Nep. in Eumen. c. 1. 
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He was, always firm in the interest of the two kings, 
from a principle of true probity. He was a native 
of Cardia, a city of Thrace, and hb birth was but 
obscure. Philip, who had observed'cxcellent qua¬ 
lities in him in his youth, kept him near his own 
person in the quality of secretary, andceposed great 
confidence in him. He was equally esteemed by 
Alexander, who treated him with extraordinary 
marks of his favour. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this«prince had entertained a passion in Asia, 
and by whom he had a son named Hercules, had a 
sister of the same name with her own, and the king 
gave her in marriage to Eumenes.* We shall see 
by the - event that this pruderJt favourite conducted 
himself in such a manner as justly entitled him to 
the favour of those two princes, even after their 
death; and all his sentiments and actions will make 
it evident that a man may be a plebeian by birth, 
and yet very noble by disposition. 

n I have already intimated, that Sysigambis, who 
had patiently supported the death of her father, hus¬ 
band, and son, could not survive the loss of Alex¬ 
ander. * The death of this* princess was soon fol¬ 
lowed by that of the two grand-daughters, Statira, 
the daughter of Alexander, and Drypetis the relict 
of Hephrestion. Roxana, who was apprehensive 
lest Statira should be pregnant by Alexander as 
well’as hers&lf, and that the birth of a prince would 
frustrate the measures which had been taken to se¬ 
cure the succession to the son she hoped to have, 
prevailed upon the two sisters to visit her, and se¬ 
cretly destroyed them in concert with Perdiccas, 
her only confidant in that impious proceeding. 

It is now tin\p to* enter upon a detail of those 
actions that were performed by the successors of 
Alexander. I shall therefore begin with the defec¬ 
tion of the Greeks 19 Uf/per Asia, and with the war • 

" Q. Curt 1. x. c. 5. ° Plut ia Alex. 

* Arrian assigns him aatolber wife, t. vii. p. 278. . . 
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which Antipater had to sustain against Greece; be¬ 
cause those transactions are most detached, and in 
a manner distinct, from the other events. 

i y 


Sect. II. The, reoolt of the Greeks in Upper Asia. 

The impressions occasioned by the nexos of Alex- 
« ander's death at Athens. The expedition of An¬ 
tipater into Greene. He is first defeated, and 
af terwards victorious 4 Makes himself master 
of Athens, and leaves a garrison there. The 
flight and death of Demosthenes. 

A. M. The Greeks, p whorn Alexander had established, 
Anfj' c ’ n t * ie f° rm colonies, in the provinces of Upper 
"323. ’ Asia, continued with reluctance in those settlements, 
because they did not experience that delight and 
satisfaction with which they had flattered themselves, 
and had long cherished an ardent desire of returning 
into their own country. They had not however 
dared to discover their uneasiness whilst Alexander 
was living, but the- moment they received intelli¬ 
gence of his death, they openly declared their inten¬ 
tions. Tht^armed twenty thousand foot, all war¬ 
like and experienced soldiers, with three thousand 
horse; and having placed Philo at their head, they 
prepared for their departure, without taking c&un- 
sel, or receiving orders from any but themselves, as 
if they had been, subject to no authority, and no 
longer acknowledged any superior. 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such 
an enterprise, at a time when every thing was in 
motion, and when the troops, a^welj as t&eir officers, 
breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to 
oppose them. 

The merit of this officer was acknowledged by 
all; and he willingly charged himself with this com- 

• * Diod. 1. xviiL p.591, 592. 
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mission, in expectation ofgainingover those Greeks, 
and of procuring himself some considerable esta¬ 
blishment in Upper Asia bytheir.means. Perdiccas, 
being acquainted with his design, gave a very sur¬ 
prising order to the Macedonians whom he sent with 
that general, which was to ext<?rminate»the revolters 
entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, by 
money, three thousand Greeks, who turned then- 
backs in the battle, and were the occasion of his ob¬ 
taining a complete victory. The vanquished troops 
surrendered, but made the preservation of tbeir lives 
and liberties the condition of their submitting to the 
conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon’s 
design,-but he was no longer master of its execution . 
The Macedonians thinking it incumbent on them 
to accomplish the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly 
slaughtered all the Greeks, without the least regard 
to the terms t,hey had granted them. Pithon being 
thus defeated in his views, returned with his Mace¬ 
donians to Perdiccas. • 

q This expedition wa.^soon succeeded by the Gre¬ 
cian war. The news of Alexander’s death being 
brought to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 
occasioned a joy that was almost universal. The 
people, who had long sustained with remittance the 
yoke which the Macedonians had imposed on 
Greece, made liberty the subject of all their dis¬ 
course : thejTbreathed nothing but war, and aban¬ 
doned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of 
a senseless and excessive joy. Phpcion, who was 
a person of wisdom and moderation, and doubted 
the truth of tilt? intelligence they had received, en¬ 
deavoured to calm the turbulency of their minds, 
and to checktbese impetuous sallies, which rendered 
them incapable of caunsefand sedate reflection. As 
the generality of the orators, notwithstanding all his 
remonstrances, exclaimed that the news was true, 
and that Alexander was certainly’dead, Phocion 

* Plat, in Phop. p. 7/51, 752. 
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rose up, and expressed himself in this manner: “ If 
“ he be re^iiy dead to-day, he will likewise be so 
“ to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall have 
“ time enough to deliberate in a calm manner, 
“ and frith greater security.” 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 
people with excessive arrogance and vanity. Pho- 
cion, who was tired with his speeches, said to him, 
“ Young man,your discourse resemblesjhe cypress, 
“ which is tall and spreading, but bears no fruit.” 
He gave great offence, by opposing the inclinations 
of the people in so strenuous a manner, and Hype- 
rides rising up, asked him this question : “ When 
u would you advisq the Athenians to make war?” 
—“ As soon (replied Phocion) as I see the young 
“ men firmly resolved to observe a strict discipline; 
“ the rich disposed to contribute, accordihg to their 
“ abilities, to the fx pence of a war; and when the 
“ orators no longer rob the public.” 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual: 
a war was resolved upon, and a deputation agreed 
to be sent to all the stales of Greece, to engage their 
accession to the league. This is the war in which 
all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to 
maintain the liberty of their country, under the con¬ 
duct of Leosthenes, against Artfipater; and it was 
called the Lamtan war, from the name of a city 
where the latter was defeated in tire first battle. 

r Demosthenes, who was then in exile at Megara, 
but who amidst his misfortunes always retained an 
ardent zeal for the interest of his country and the 
defence'of the common liberty, joined himself with 
the Athenian aqajb&ssadors sent into j^eloponnesus, 
and having seconded their remonstrances in a won¬ 
derful manner by the force of his eloquence, he en¬ 
gaged Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities 
of Peloponnesus, to accede' to the league. 

' fht in p, Stt, Justin. 1. xiii. c.i. 
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The Athenians, struck with admiration at a zeal 
so noble and generous, immediately passed a de¬ 
cree to recall him from banishment. A galley with 
three ranks of oars was dispatched to him at Angi¬ 
na; and, when he entered the port of Piraeus, all 
the magistrates and priests advanced out of the city, 
and all the citizens crowded to meet that illustrious 
exile, and received him with the utmost demonstra¬ 
tions of affection and joy, blended at the same time 
with an ait of sorrow and repentance, for the injury 
tliey had done him. Demosthenes was sensibly af¬ 
fected with the extraordinary honours that were ren¬ 
dered him; and whilst he returned as it were in tri¬ 
umph* to his country, amidst the acclamations .of 
the people, he lifted up his haftds towards heaven to 
thank the gods for so illustrious a protection, and 
congratulated himself on beholding a day more glo¬ 
rious to him, than that had proved to Alcibiades, on 
which he returned from his cxHe. For his fellow- 
citizens received him from the pure effect 6f desire 
and good will; whereas the reception of Alcibiades 
was not entirely voluntary, some compdlsion being 
put upon their inclinations.* 

' Tbe generality of those who were far advanced 
in years, were extremely apprehensive-of the event 
of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and*witbout examining into the con¬ 
sequences vv!th all the attention and sedateness that 
an enterpriseof so much importance required. They 
were sensible also, that there was*no necessity for 
declaringMiemselves so openly against the Mace¬ 
donians, ‘Whos'fe veteran troops were very formida¬ 
ble,* and the examgle of Thebes, which was de¬ 
stroyed by fie same temerity of conduct, added to 
their consternation. But’the orators, who derived 
their advantages from the distraction of the public 
affairs, and to whom, according tcv the observation 
of Philip, war was. peace, and peace war, would 
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not 8Uow the people time to deliberate maturely 
on the affairs proposed to their consideration, but 
drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious elo¬ 
quence, which presented them with nothing but 
scenes of future conquest and triumphs. 

Demosthenes and Pftocion, who wanted neither 
zeal nor prudence, were of different sentiments on 
this occasion, which was no extraordinary circum¬ 
stance with respect to them. It is not my province 
to determine which of them had reason op his side: 
but, in such a perplexing-conjecture as this, there 
is nothing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, 
though the result of good intentions on both sides. 
Phocion’s scheme was 3 , perhaps, the most prudent, 
and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 

Be that as it may, a considerable army was 
raised, and-a very numerous fleet fitted out. All 
the citizens who were under the age of forty, and 
capable of bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the 
ten trib&s that composed the republic three were 
left for the defence of Attica* the rest marched out 
with the other allies under the command of Leos- 
thenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during 
these transactions in Greece, of which he had been 
apprised, and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, 
and to Craterus in Cilicia, to urge them to come to 
his assistance; but before the arrival o? the expect¬ 
ed succours, he marched at the head of only thir¬ 
teen thousand Macedonians and six hundred horse; 
the frequent-recruits which lie had sent Alexander, 
having left him no more troops in alf the country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to 
give battle to the united forces oC all "Greece with 
such a handful of men ; but he undoubtedly ima¬ 
gined, that the Greeks were no longer actuated by 
their ancient zeal and ardour.for liberty, and that 
they ceased to consider it as such an inestimable 
advantage, as ought to inspire them with a resolu¬ 
tion to venture their lives and fortunes for its pre- 
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servation. He flattered himself that they had be¬ 
gun to familiarize themselves with subjection: and 
indeed this was the disposition of the Greeks at that 
time; in whom appeared no longer the descendants 
of those who had so gallantly sustained all the ef¬ 
forts of the East, and fought against a million of 
men for the preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was 
followed by his fleet, which cruized along the sea- 
coasts. Jt consisted of one hundred and ten tri¬ 
remes, or galleys of three benches of oars. The 
Tbessafcaus declared at first in his favour; but 
having afterwards changed their sentiments, they 
joined the Athenians, and tsupplied them with a 
strong body of horse. * 

As the army of the Athenians ant?their allies was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not support the charge, and was 
defeated in the first battle. A*> he durst not hazard 
a second, and was in no condition to male a safe 
retreat into Macedoaia, he shut himself up in La¬ 
mia, a small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for 
succours that were to be transmitted to him from 
Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which 
was soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery 
against the tow'if, and the resistance was equally 
vigorous. **Leosthenes, after several attempts, de¬ 
spairing to carry it by force^hanged the siege into 
a blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. 
He surrounded it with a wall of circumvallation, 
and a very deep ditch, and by these means cut off 1 
all supplies of provision. The city soon became 
sensible ofahe growing, scarcity, and the besieged 
began to be seriously disposed to surrender; when 
Leostbenes, in a sally they made upon him, receiv¬ 
ed a considerable wound, which rendered it neces-’ 
sary for him to be carried to his tent. U pcm which 
the command of the army was consigned to Anti- 

Si a 2 * 
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philus, who was equally esteemed by the troops for 
his valour and ability. 

A. M. * Leonatus, in the mean time, was marching 

3682 . to the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in 
^322 C Lamia; and was commissioned, as well as Anti- 
gonus, by an agreement \nade between the generals, 
to establish Eumenes in Cappadocia by force of 
arms; but they took other measures, in conse¬ 
quence of some private views. Leonatus, who 
reposed an entire confidence in Eumenes,.declared 
to him at parting, that the engagement to assist 
Antipater was a mere pretext, and that his-real in¬ 
tention was to advance into Greece, in order to 
make himself master of Macedonia. He, at the 
same time, shewed him letters from Cleopatra, the 
sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to 
Pella, and promised to espouse him. Leonatus be¬ 
ing arrived within a little distance of Lamja, marched 
directly against the ‘enemy, with twenty thousand 
foot and Wo thousand five hundred horse. Pros¬ 
perity had introduced disorder into the Grecian 
army; sevetal parties of soldiers drew off, and 
retired into their own country on various pretexts, 
which greatly diminished the number of the troops, 
who were now reduced to twenty-two thousand 
foot. The cavalry amounted to three thousand 
five hundred, two thousand of wh«m were Thessa¬ 
lians ; and as they constituted the main*'strength of 
the army, so all hope^of success were founded in 
them; and accordingly, when the battle was fought, 
this body of horse had the greatest share in the vic¬ 
tory that was obtained. They were® commanded 
by Menon. Leonatus, covered with wounds, lost 
his life in the field of battle* and wa,s conveyed into, 
the camp by his troops. The Macedonian phalanx 
greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalry, and had 
‘therefore retreated to eminences, whither the Thes¬ 
salians could not pursue them. The Greeks hav- 
* Plut. in Eumen. p. 584 . 
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ing carried off their dead, erected a trophy, and 
retired. 

* The whole conversation at Athens turned upon 
the glorious exploits of Leosthenes, who survived 
his honours but a short time. An universal joy 
spread through the city, festivals ’were celebrated, 
and sacrifices offered without intermission, to testify 
their gratitude to the gods for all the advantages 
they had obtained. The enemies of Phocion think¬ 
ing to lhortify him in the most sensible manner, 
and reduce him to an incapacity of justifying his 
constant opposition to that war, asked him, if he 
would not have rejoiced to have performed so many 
glorious actions? “ Undoubtedly I would (replied 
“ Phocion); but I would not at # the same,time 
“ have neglected to offer the advice I gave.”* He 
did not think that a judgment ought to be formed 
of any particular counsel from mere success, but 
rather from the nature and solidity of the counsel 
itself; and he did not retract his sentiments, be¬ 
cause those of an Apposite nature had been suc¬ 
cessful, which only prove.d the latter more fortu¬ 
nate, but not more judicious. And as these agree¬ 
able advices came thick upon each other, Phocion, 
who was apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, 
“ When shall we cease to conquer ?” 

Anti pa tw was obliged to surrender by capitula¬ 
tion, but history has not transmitted to us the con¬ 
ditions of the treaty. The event only makes it evi¬ 
dent, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender 
at discretion„and he himself died a few days after of 
the wounds he had received at the siege. Antipater 
having quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for 
he seems to h^e been* favourably treated, joined 
the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon 

0 Plut. in Phoc. p. 752. 

* Non damnavit quod recti viderat, quia, quod alius maU con- 
sulerat, bene cesserat: felicius hoc exittimans, Mud etiam sapien- 
Val. Max. lib. iii. cap. 8. • 
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him the command of those troops. He was ex>r 
trethely cautious of hazarding a second battle, and 
kept with his troops, likeajudicious and experienced 
general, on eminences inaccessible to the enemy’s 
cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, re¬ 
mained with his’troops in Thessaly, and contented 
himself with observing the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, 
obtained, much about the same time, two victories, 
near the islands of Echinades, over Eetioft the ad¬ 
miral of the Athenian navjP. * 

x Craterus, who had long been expected, Arrived 
at last in Thessaly, and halted at the river Peneus. 
He resigned the command to Antipater, and was 
contented to se^rve under him. The troops he bad 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those 
of Leonatus, to above forty thousand foot, three 
thousand archers or slingers, and five thousand 
horse. The army of the allies was much inferior 
in number, and consisted of no more than twenty- 
five thousand foot, and three thousand five hun¬ 
dred horse. Military discipline had been much 
neglected among them, after the victories they had 
obtained. A considerable battle was fought near 
Cranon, in which the Greeks were defeated; they, 
however, lost but few troops, and even that disad¬ 
vantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct of 
the soldiers, and the small authority of the chiefs, 
who were incapable of enforcing obedience to their 
commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Grecian army, assembled a council the next day, to 
deliberate, whether they should wait the return of 
those troops who had retired into tbteir own country, 
or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 

* The council declared in favour of the latter; upon 
which deputies w ere immediately dispatched to the 


i * Diod. 1. xviii. p, 599—502. 
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enemy’s camp in the name of all the allies. Anti- 
pater replied, that he would enter into a separate 
treaty with each of the cities, persuading himself 
that he should facilitate the accomplishment ofihis 
designs by this proceeding; ^nd he was not deceived 
in his opinion. His answer broke Off the negocia- 
tion ; and the moment he presented himself before 
the cities of the allies, they disbanded their troops, 
and surrendered up their liberties in the most pusil¬ 
lanimous ■manner, each city being solely attentive 
to*its separate advantage. 

This tircumstance is a sufficient confirmation of 
what I have formerly observed with relation to the 
present disposition of the people of Greece. They 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of those 
ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole 
attention to the good of the public, and the glory of 
the nation ;• who considered the danger of their 
neighbours and allies as their 'own, • and marched 
with the utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, 
when a formidable enemy appeared at the gates of 
Athens, all the republics of Greece had neither 
activity nor vigour ; Peloponnesus continued with¬ 
out motion, and Sparta was as little heard of as if 
she had never existed. Unhappy effects of the 
mutual jealousy wliich those people had conceived 
against each other, and of their disregard to the 
common liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy 
into which they were sunk amidst the greatest 
dangers! Th§se are symptoms which prognosti¬ 
cate and prepare the way for approaching decline 
and ruin. 

1 Antipater improred*tbis desertion to his own 
advantage, and marched immediately to Athens, 
which saw herself abandpned by all her allies, and 
consequently in no condition to defend herself agai nst 
a powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
the city, Demosthenes, and all those ofhi^party, who 
1 Plut. in Phoc, p. 75$, 7 Si. 
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may be considered as the last true Greeks, and the 
defendersofexpiringliberty, retired from that place; 
and the people, in order to transfer from themselves 
to those great men the reproach resulting from their 
declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise 
to obtain his good graces, condemned them to die 
by a decree which Demades prepared. The reader 
has not forgot, that these are the same people 
who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree 
so much for his honour, and had received him in 
triumph. • 

The same Demades procured a second decree 
for sending ambassadors to Antipater, who was then 
at Thebes, and that they should be invested with 
full powers to negociate a treaty of peace with him. 
Phocion -himself was at their head ; and the con¬ 
queror declared, that he expected the Athenians 
should entirely submit the terms to his regulation, 
in the manner as he' himself had acted, when he w-as 
besieged in the city of Lamia, and had conformed 
to the capitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes 
their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this answer, and they were compelled to acquiesce 
in the conditions, however rigid they might appear. 
He then came back to Thebes with the rest of the 
ambassadors, with whom Xen'ocratejs had been 
associated, in hopes that the appearance alone of 
so celebrated a philosopher would inspire Antipater 
with respect, and induce him to pay homage to his 
virtue. But surely they must have^been little ac¬ 
quainted with the heart of man, and particularly 
with the’ violent and inhumat^ disposition of Anti¬ 
pater, to be capable of flattering themselves, that 
an enemy, with whom they had been engaged in an 
open war, would renounce his advantage through 
any inducement of respect f»r*the virtue of a single 
man, or in consequence of an harangue uttered by 
a philosopher, who had declared against him. An¬ 
tipater would not even condescend to cast bis eyes 
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upon him; and when he was preparing to enter 
upon the conference, for he was commissioned to 
be the speaker on this occasion, he interrupted him 
in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving that he 
continued his discourse, commanded him to be 
silent. But he did not treat Phocion in the same 
manner; for after he had attended to his dis¬ 
course, he replied, “That he was disposed to con- 
“ tract a friendship and alliance with the Athe- 
“ nians cn the following conditions : They should 
“•deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides to him; 
“ She government should be restored to its ancient 
“ plan, by which all employments in the state were 
“ to be conferred upon the rich ; that they should 
“ receive a garrison in the p#rt of Munychia; that 
“ they should defray all the expenses of the war, 
“ and also pay a large sum, the amount of which 
“ should be settled.” Thus, according to Diodo¬ 
rus, none but those whose yearly income exceeded 
two thousand drachmas, were to be admitted into 
any share of the government for the future, or to 
have any right to vote. Anti pater intended to 
make himself absolute master of Athens by this re¬ 
gulation, being very sensible that the rich m£n, who 
enjoyed public employments, and hud large reve¬ 
nues, would become his dependants much more 
effectually .than *a poor and despicable populace 
who had nothing to lose, and who would be only 
guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well 
contented with these conditions, which they thought 
were very moderate, considering their present si¬ 
tuation ; but that philosopher judged otherwise. 
“ They are vgry moderate for slaves,” said he, 
“ but extremely severe for free men.” 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garrison, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and one of Phocion’s 
particular friends. The troops took possession of 
the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
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and the very day on which it was usual to carry the 
god Iacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. 
This was a melancholy conjuncture for the Atheni¬ 
ans, and affected them with the most sensible afflic¬ 
tion. “ Alas! (said they, when they compared the 
“ past times with those they then saw) the gods, 
“ amidst our greatest adversities, would formerly 
manifest themselves in our favour during this 
“ sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and audible 
“ voices, to the great astonishment of our enemies, 
“ who were terrified by them. But now, when we 
“ are even celebrating the same solemnities, they 
“ cast an unpitying eye on the greatest calamities 
f< that can happen to (j'reece: they behold the most 
“ sacred of all days in the year, and that which is 
“ most agreeable to us, polluted and distinguished 
“ by the most dreadful of calamities, which will 
“ even transmit its name to this sacred season 
“ through all succeeding generations.” 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
offer the least injury to any of,the inhabitants; but 
there were more than twelve thousand of them ex¬ 
cluded from employments in the state, by one of 
the stipulations of the treaty, in consequence of 
their poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons 
continued in Athens, and lingered out a wretched 
life, amidst the contempt and insults they had 
justly drawn upon themselves ; for the generality of 
them were seditious and mercenary in their disposi¬ 
tions, had neither virtue nor justice, but flattered 
themselves with a false idea of liberty, which they 
were incapable of using aright, and h'ad no know¬ 
ledge of either its bounds, duties, or end. The 
other poor citizens departed from tlje city, in order 
to avoid that opprobrious condition, and retired 
into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city 
and lands for their habitation., „ 

* Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have re- 
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course to flight, and retired to Nicanor; in whom 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, reposed much 
confidence, and made him governor, of Munychia 
after the death of his father, as will appear imme¬ 
diately. This Demetrius had been not only the 
disciple, but the intimate friend of the celebrated 
Theophrastus; and, under the conduct of so learned 
a master, had perfected his natural genius for elo¬ 
quence, and rendered himself expert in philosophy, 
politics, and history. * He was in great esteem at 
Athens, and began to entenupon the administration 
of affeirs,*when Harpal us arrived there, after he had 
declared against Alexander. He was obliged to 
quit that city at the time oi which we are now 
speaking, and was soon after condemned there, 
though absent, under a vain pretext <ff irreligion. 

b The \\hole weight of Antipater's displeasure fell 
chiefly upon •Demosthenes, Hyperides, and some 
other Athenians, who had been their adherents; 
and when he was informed that they had eluded his 
vengeance by flight, h« dispatched a body of men 
with orders to seize them, and placed one Archias 
at their head, who had formerly played in tragedies. 
This man having found at vEgina the orator Hy¬ 
perides, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himereus 
the brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all 
three. taken, sanctftary in the temple of Ajax; he 
dragged them from their asylum, and sent them to 
Antipater, who was then at Cleon®, where he con¬ 
demned them to die. Some authors have even 
declared, that^he caused the tongue of Hyperides 
to be cut out. 

The same Archias having received intelligence, 
that Demosthenas, who had Retired into the island 
of Calauria, was become a supplicant in the temple 
of Neptune, he sailed thijher in a small vessel, and 
landed with some Thracian soldiers: after which he 

* Diog. Laert. in Demetr. 

► Plat, in Deuost. p. 839, 630. 
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spared no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accom- 
pany him to Antipater, assuring him, that he should 
receive no injury. Demosthenes was too well ac* 
quainted with mankind to rely on his promise; and 
was sensible that tho,se venal souls, who have hired 
themselves into the service of iniquity, those infa¬ 
mous ministers in the execution of orders equally 
cruel and unjust, have as little regard to sincerity 
and truth as their masters. To prevent therefore 
his falling into the hands of a tyrant,'who would 
have satiated his fury upon him, he swallowed poi¬ 
son, which he always carried about him, and tfhich 
soon produced its effect. When he found his 
strength declining, 1/3 advanced a few steps, by the 
aid of some domestics who supported him, and fell 
down dead dt the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, .'erected a 
statue of brass to his memory, as a testimonial of 
their gratitude and esteem, and made a decree, that 
the eldest branch of his"family should be brought 
up in the Prytaneum, at tire public expence, from 
generation to generation: and at the foot of the 
statue they engraved" this inscription, which was 
couched in two elegiac verses: “ Demosthenes, 
“ if thy power had been equal to thy wisdom, the 
“ Macedonian Mars would never have triumphed 
“ over Greece.” What regard i! to be entertained 
for the judgment of a people, w ho are capable of 
being hurried into such opposite extremes, and who 
one day passed sentence of death on a citizen, and 
loaded him with honours and applapse the next? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on 
several, occasions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon his character in’this place. «He was not only 
a great orator, but an accomplished statesman. His 
views were noble and qxalted; his zeal for the 
honour and interest of his country was superior to 
every temptation; he firmly retained au irrecon- 
cileable aversion to all measures which had any re¬ 
semblance to tyranny; and his love for liberty was 
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such as may be imagined in a republican, as im¬ 
placable an enemy to all servitude and depend¬ 
ency as ever lived. A wonderful sagacity of mind 
enabled him to penetrate into future events, and 
presented them to his view with as much perspi¬ 
cuity, though remote, as if they had been actually 
present. He seemed as much acquainted with all 
the designs of Philip, as if he had been admitted 
into a participation of his counsels; and if the 
Athenians Jiad follow’ed his advice, that prince 
woald not have attained that height of power which 
proved destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had 
frequently foretold. 

c He-was perfectly acquainte d with the disposition 
of Philip, and was very far from praising him, like 
the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with 
whom he bad been associated in an embassy to that 
great prince,, were continually praising the king of 
Macedonia, at their return, and saying, that he was 
a very eloquent and handsome prince, and a most 
extraordinary drinker. • “ What strange commen- 
“ dations are these ?” replied Demosthenes. “The 
” first is the accomplishment of a rhetorician; the 
“ second of a woman ; and the third of a sponge; 
“ but none of them the qualification of a king.” 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 
to what Quintilian has observed, in the parallel he 
has di'awn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After 
having shewn, that the great and essential qualities 
of an orator are common to them both, he marks 
out the particular difference observable between 
them with respect to style and elocution. “The 
“ one,* (says he), is more precise, the other more 
“ luxuriant. Th§ one crowds all his forces into a 
“ smaller compass when he attacks his adversary, 

c Plut. in Demost. p. 8,^3 x 

* In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas. Densior ille, hie copiosior. 
IUe cOTicludit astrictiils, hie latihs pugnat. Ille acumine semper, 
hie frequenter et pondere. Illi nihil detrahi potest> huic nihil 
tdjiei. Cura plus in illo, in hoc natures. Quintil. 1. x. c- i. 
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“ the other chooses a larger field for the assault. 
“ The one always endeavours in a manner to trans- 
“ fix him with, the vivacity of his style, the other 
“ frequently overwhelms him with the weight of his 
“ discourse. Nothing can be retrenched from the 
“ one, and nothing can be added to the other. In 
“ Demosthenes we discover more labour and study, 
“ in Cicero more nature and genius.” 

4 I have elsewhere observed another mark of dif¬ 
ference between these two great orators, which I 
beg leave to insert in thic place. That which cha¬ 
racterizes Demosthenes more than any othen cir- 
Cumstarice, and in which he has never been imitated, 
is such an absolute oblivion of himself, and so scru¬ 
pulous and constant a solicitude to suppress all 
ostentation of wit; in a word, such a perpetual care 
to confine the attention of the auditor to the cause, 
and not to the orator, that he never suffers any one 
turn of drought or'expression to escape him, which 
has no' other view than merely to please and shine. 
This reserve and moderation in so fine a genius as 
Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace 
and elegance, adds perfection to his merit, and ren¬ 
ders him superior to all praises. 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, and experienced all 
its force and beauty. But as’he was persuaded, 
that an orator, when he is engaged in any points 
that are not strictly essential, ought to form his 
style by the taste of his audience; and did not be¬ 
lieve that the genius of his times f was consistent 
with such a rigid exactness : he therefore judged it 
necessary to accommodate himself in some measure 
to the ears and delicacy of his auditors, who requir¬ 
ed more grace and elegance in an oration. For 
which reason, though he never lost sight of any im¬ 
portant point in the cause he pleaded, he yet paid 
some attention to what might captivate and please 


4 In the <fi«cour»e on the eloquence of the bar. 
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the ear. He even thought that this was conducive 
to promote the interest of his client; and he was not 
mistaken, as to please, is one of the most certain 
means of persuading: but at the same time he la¬ 
boured for his own reputation, and never forgot 
himself. 

Thedeath of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused 
the Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Alex¬ 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag¬ 
nanimity, generosity, and clemency, which those 
tvv« princes retained, evea amidst the emotions of 
theisdispleasure; and how inclinable they had al¬ 
ways been to pardon offences, and treat their ene¬ 
mies with humanity. Whereaa Antipater, under the 
mask of a private man, in a shabby cloak, with all 
the appearance of a plain and frugal fife, and with¬ 
out affecting any title of authority, discovered him¬ 
self to be a sigid and imperious master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the 
prayers of Phocion, to recall several persohs from 
banishment, notwithstanding all the severity of his 
disposition; and there is reason to bdlieve, that 
Demetrius was one of this number. At least, it is 
certain that he had a considerable share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the republic from that time. As for 
those whose recall to Athens Phocion was unable 
to obtain, he procured for them more commodious 
situations, that were not so remote as their former 
settlements; and took his measures so effectually, 
that they were not banished, according to the first 
sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the 
promontory oil renarus; nor lived sequestered from 
the pleasures of Greece, but obtained a settlement 
in Peloponnesus* \Vho£an help admiring, on the 
one hand, the amiable and generous disposition of 
Phocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, 
in order to procure for the unfortunate some alle¬ 
viation of their calamities; and, on the other hand, 
a kind of humanity in a prince, who was not very 
desirous of distinguishing himself by that quality, 
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but was sensible, however, that it would be ex¬ 
tremely rigid in him to add new mortifications to 
the inconveniences of banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his govern¬ 
ment with great justice and moderation over those 
who continued in Ath'ens; he bestowed the princi¬ 
pal posts and employments on such persons as he 
imagined were the most virtuous and honest men 
and contented himself with removing from all au¬ 
thority, such as lie thought were most likely to ex¬ 
cite troubles. He was .sensible, that this people 
could neither support a state of absolute servitude, 
nor of entire liberty ; for which reason lie thought 
it necessary to take from the one, whatever was too 
rigid; and from thft other, all that was excessive 
and licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 
daughter Phila with Craterus, and the solemnity 
was pel-formed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila 
was one of the most accomplished princesses of her 
age, and Per beauty was the least part of her merit. 
The lustre of her charms was heightened by the 
sweetness and modesty that beamed upon her coun¬ 
tenance, and by an air of complacency, and a natu¬ 
ral disposition to oblige, which won the hearts of all 
who beheld her. These engagingwjualitics were ren¬ 
dered still more amiable by the bri^tucss of a Supe¬ 
rior genius, and a prudence uncommon in her sex, 
which made her capable of the greatest affairs. It is 
even said, that young as she then was, her father 
Antipater, who was one of the most fiblt; politicians 
of his age, never engaged in any affair of importance 
without consulting her. ^This pripcess never made 
use of the influence she had over her two husbands 
(for after the death of Craterus she espoused Deme¬ 
trius the son of Antigonus), hut to procure some 
favour for the officers, their daughter s, or sisters. If 
they were poor, she furnished them with portions for 
their marriage: and if they were so unhappy as to 
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be calumniated, she herself was very active in their 
justification. So generous a liberality gave her an 
absolute power among the troops. All cabals were 
dissolved by her presence, and all revolts gave way, 

and were appeased by her engaging conduct. 

• 

Sect. III. Procession at the funeral of Alexan- 
■ der. His bodii is conveyed to Alexandria. Eu- 
menes is put into possession of Cappadocia by 
Perdicces. Ptolemy , Craterus, Antipater , and 
Antigonus, form a confederacy against each of 
them .. The death of Craterus. The unfortunate 
expedition of Perdiccas into Egypt. He is 
slain there. 

''Much about this time the * funeral obsequies A. M. 
of Alexander were performed. Aridicus having 308 s. 
been deputed by all the gov ernors and grandees ^ 

the kingdom to take upon hinisejf the care of that 
solemnity, had employed two years in preparing 
every thing that could possibly render it the most 
pompous and splendid funeral that had ever been 
seen. When all things weraready for the celebra¬ 
tion of this mournful but superb ceremonial, orders 
were given lor the procession to begin. This was 
preceded by a great number of pioneers and other 
woikmen, whose qfhcc was to make all the ways 
practicable through which the procession was to 
pass. 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent 
chariot, the invention and design of which raised as 
much admiration as the immense riches that glittered 
all over it, set out from Babylon. The body of the 

*Diod. 1. xviii. p. (J08—GIO.’ 

* I could have wished it had been in my power to have ex- 
plamed several passages of this 4escription in a more clear and 
mteUigible manner than I. Iipve done; but that was not pos¬ 
sible forme to effect, though I had recourse to persons of greater 
capacity than myself. 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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chariot rested upon two axletrecs, that were insert¬ 
ed into four wheels, made after the Persian manner 
the naves and spokes of which were covered with 
gold, and the fellies plated over with iron. The 
extremities of the axletrees were made of gold, re¬ 
presenting thq muzzled of lions biting a dart. The 
chariot had four poles, to each of which were 
harnessed four sets of mules, each set consisting 
of four of those animals ; so that this chariot was 
drawn by sixty-four mules. The strongest of those 
creatures, and the largest, were chosen on this 
occasion. They were adorned with crowns of 
gold, and collars enriched with precious stones 
and golden bells. 

On this chariot w/as erected a pavilion of entire 
gold, twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, sup¬ 
ported by columns of the Ionic order, embellished 
with the leaves of acanthus. The inside was 
adorned with je\vels, disposed in the forms of 
shells.* The circumference was beautified with a 
fringe of golden net-w ork ; the threads that com¬ 
posed the texture w'ere an r ineh in thickness, and 
to those were fastened large bells, whose sound 
was heard to a great distance. 

The external decorations consisted of four groups 
in basso relie'vo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a mi¬ 
litary chariot, with a splendid sceptre in his.hand, 
and surrounded on one side with a troop of Mace¬ 
donians in arms ; and the other, with an equal 
number of Persians armed in their own manner. 
These were preceded by the king’s equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely 
harnessed, with a band of Indians seated on the 
forepart of their bodies j'and on their hinder another 
band of Macedonians, armed as in the day of 
battle. 

The third exhibited to the view' several squadron 1 
of horse ranged in military arrav. 

* * J 
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The fourth represented ships preparing for a 
battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden 
lions, that seemed to guard the passage. 

The four corners were adprned with statues of 
massy gold, representing victories, with trophies ot 
arms in their hands. 

• Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold 
ofasquare form, adorned with the heads of animals,* 
whose necks were encompassed with circlets of gold 
a foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung 
crowins, that glittered with the liveliest colours, such 
as were carried in procession at the celebration ot 
sacred solemnities. ^ 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin 
of Alexander, formed of beaten gold, alrd hall tilled 
with aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale 
an agreeable odour, as for the preservation ot the 
corpse. A pall of purple brtfeaded v\ itli gold 
covered the coffin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that 
monarch were disposed in the manner'he wore 
them when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered 
with purple (low ered with gold. The. top ended in 
a very large crown of the same metal, which 
seemed to be a composition of olive-branches. The 
beam!? of the'sun which darted on this diadem, in 
conjunction with the motion of the chariot, caused 
it to emit a kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so long a 
procession, the‘notion of a chariot, laden like this, 
would be liable to great inconveniences. In order, 
therefore, that tbc,pavrlion. with all its appendages, 
might, w hen the chariot moved in any uneven ways, 
constantly continue in the same situation, notwith¬ 
standing the inequality.of tile ground, and the shocks 

* The Greek word 'fpor/i imports a kind of hart, from 
" hose chai a heard hangs down like that of goats." 
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that would frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder 
was raised from the middle of each axletree, to 
support the pavilion; by which expedient the whole 
machine was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all 
in arms, and'magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators of this solemnity is 
hardly credible ; but they were drawn together as 
well by their veneration for the memory of Alexan¬ 
der, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, 
which had never been equalled in the world. • 

There was a current prediction, that the place 
where Alexander should be interred would be ren¬ 
dered the most hap^y and flourishing part of the 
whole earth. The governors contested with each 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be at¬ 
tended with such a glorious prerogative. The affec¬ 
tion Perdiccas entertained for his country, made 
him desirous that the corpse should be conveyed to 
iEgse in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings 
were usually deposited. Other places were likewise 
proposed, but the preference was given to Egypt. 
Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary and recent 
obligations to the king of Macedonia, was deter¬ 
mined to signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He 
accordingly set out, with a numerous guard of his 
best troops, in order to meet the procession, and 
advanced as far as Syria. When he had joinfed the 
attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from 
interring the corpse in the temple of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, as they had proposed. It was therefore de¬ 
posited first in the city of Memphis, and from 
thence was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised 
a magnificent temple to the memqry of this monarch, 
and rendered him all the honours which were usually 
paid to demi-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity. 

f Freinshemius, in his supplement to Livy, relate*,. 


f Lib. cxsxiii. 
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after Leo* the African, that the tomb of Alexander 
the Great was still to be seen in his time, and that 
it was reverenced by the Mahomeclans as the mo¬ 
nument not only of an illustrious king, but of a 
great prophet. 

g In the partition of the several governments of 
Alexander’s empire, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
which border on the Pontic sea, were allotted to 
Eumenes ; and it was expressly stipulated by the 
treaty that; Leonatus and Antigonus should march 
with a great body of troaps to establish Eumenes 
in the government of those dominions, and dis¬ 
possess king Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This 
general resolution of sending troops and experienced 
commanders into the several provinces of the em¬ 
pire, was formed with great judgment; and the 
intcntion.of it was, that all those conquered terri¬ 
tories should, continue under the dominion of the 
Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, being no 
longer governed bv their own sovereigns, Should 
have no future incliuayon to recover their former 
liberty, nor be in a condition to set each'other the 
example of throwing off' the new \oke of the 
Greeks. 

Put neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very 
solicitous to execute this article of the treaty ; and, 
as they were entirely attentive to their own particu¬ 
lar interest aftd aggrandizement, they took other 
measures. Eumenes seeing himself thus abandoned 
by those who ought to have established him in his 
government, set out with all his equipage, which 
consisted of tlirfce hundred horse, and two hundred 
of his domestics well armed; with all his riches, 
which amounted to about five thousand talents of 
gold; and retired*to Perdiccas, who gave him a 
favourable reception. As he was much esteemed 
by that commander, he was admitted into a parti- 

* Plut. in Eumen. p. 584. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 599. 

* This author lived in the 15th century. 
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cipation of all his councils. Eumenes was indeed 
a man of great firmness and resolution, and the 
most able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was con¬ 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per¬ 
diccas thought fit to command in person. Aria- 
rathes had made the necessary preparations tor a 
vigorous defence, and had raised thirty thousand 
foot and a great body of horse; but he w as defeated 
and taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his 
Avhole family, and invested Eumenes with the go¬ 
vernment of his dominions. lie intended, by.this 
instance of severity, to intimidate the people, and 
extinguish all seditions; a mode of conduct very 
judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjunc¬ 
ture of a ndw government, when the state is in a 
general ferment, and all things are usually disposed 
for commotions. Perdiccas, after this transaction, 
advanced with his'troops to chastise Isaura and La¬ 
ra nda", cities of Pisidia, which had massacred their 
governors, and revolted from the Macedonians, 
The last'of these cities was destroyed in a very 
surprising manner: fo'r the inhabitants finding them¬ 
selves in no condition to defend it, and despairing 
of any quarter from the conqueror, shut themselves 
up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and «lvcr, set fire to their 
several habitations, and, after they ha*d fought with 
the fury of lions, threw- themselves into the flames. 
The city was abandoned to plunder; and the sol¬ 
diers, after they had extinguished the fire, found a 
very great booty, for the place Svas filled with 
riches. 

h Perdiccas, after thip ex^edijion, marched into 
Cilicia, where he passed the winter. During his 
residence in that country, he formed a resolution 
to divorce Nicaea, the daughter of Antipater, whom 
he had espoused at a time when lie thought that 


h Diod. p. 006—60D. 
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marriage subservient to his interest. But when the 
regency of the empire had given him a superior cre¬ 
dit, and caused him to conceive inor.e exalted hopes, 
his thoughts took a different turn, and he was de¬ 
sirous of espousing Cleopatra, the sister of Alexan¬ 
der the Great. She had been married to Alexander 
king of Epirus ; and, having lost her husband in the 
wars of Italy, she had continued in a state of wi¬ 
dowhood, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdic- 
cas dispatched Eutnenes thither, to make proposals 
of marriage to that princess, and endeavour to ren¬ 
der him agreeable to her. This alliance with a lady 
who was the sister of Alexander by the same father 
and mother, and exceedingly beloved by the Mace¬ 
donians, opened him a way to the empire through 
the favour of that people, which he rtiight naturally ' 
expect from his muniage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evi¬ 
dently foresaw that his own destruction was to be 
the foundation of the intended success, lit, there¬ 
fore, passed into Greece with the greatest expedi¬ 
tion, in order to find Antipater and Cratcrus, who 
were then engaged in a war with the yEtolians, and 
disclosed to them the whole plan that Perdiccas had 
formed. Upon this intelligence they immediately 
came to an accommodation with the iEtolians, and 
advanced towards the Hellespont, to observe the 
motions of the new' enemy; and in order to 
strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, 
governor of Egypt, in their interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander’s cap¬ 
tains, had tllb largest share of the affection and 
esteem of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little 
before his clcatl^, hJd ordered him to conduct into 
Macedonia the ten thousand veteran troops lie in¬ 
tended to send thither, on account of their age, 
wounds, or other infirmities, w hich rendered them * 
incapable of the service. The king had likewise 
conferred upon him at the same time the govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia in the room of Antipater, whom 
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he recalled to Babylon. Greece, Macedonia, and 
E P irus, having been consigned to Craterus and 
Antipater after the death of Alexander, they govern¬ 
ed them in concert, and Craterus always conducted 
himself like a good and faithful associate ; especially 
in the operations of tliis war; in which they were 
unavoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs 
Perdiccas was forming. 

Perdiccas sent Eurnenes back to his province, 
not only to regulate the state of affairs in that coun¬ 
try, but more particularly to keep a watchful eye 
on the motions of Neoptolcrnus his next neighbour, 
who was governor of Armenia ; and w hose conduct 
was suspected by Perdiccas, not without sufficient 
reason, as will be evident in the sequel. 

1 This Neoptolemus w as a man remarkable for 
his stupid pride, and the insupportable arrogance 
he had contracted, from the vain hopcs^ with which 
he fed his imagination. Eurnenes endeavoured to 
retain him in his duty by reason and gentle measures; 
and when he saw that the troqps of the Macedonian 
phalanx, who w'ere commanded by Neoptolemus, 
were grown very insolent and audacious, he made 
it his care to assemble a body of horse strong enough 
to oppose their designs, and keep them within the 
bounds of respfect and obedience. With this view', 
he granted all sorts of immunities and exemptions 
from imposts, to those of the inhabitants who W ere 
in a condition to appear on horseback. He like¬ 
wise purchased a great number of horses, and 
bestowed them on those of his court in whom he 
confided the most; and inflamed their courage by 
the honours and rewards he conferred upon them. 
He disciplined and habituated them to labour and 
fatigue by reviews, exercises, and continual move¬ 
ments. Every body was surprised to see him 
assemble, in so short a time, a body of six thou¬ 
sand horse, capable of good service in the field. 


1 Pint, in Eumen. p. 585. 
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Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off A. M. 
the next spring towards Cappadocia, held a council 
with his friends on the operations of the intended A 
war. The subject of their deliberation* was, whe¬ 
ther they should march first into Macedonia against 
Antipater and Craterus, or into EgypJ against Pto¬ 
lemy. The ma jority of voices declared in favour of 
the last; and it was concluded, at the same time, 
that ..umenes, with part of the army, should guard 
the Asiatic; provinces against Antipater and Crate¬ 
rus : and, in order to engage him more effectually 
to espouse the common cause, Perdiccas added the 
provinces of Caria, Eycia, and Phrygia, to his go¬ 
vernment. 1 Ic likewise declared him generalissimo 
of all the troops in Cappadoda and Armenia, and 
ordered all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas 
after this advanced towards Egypt through Damas¬ 
cus and'Palestine. He also took the two minor 
kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover 
his designs with the royal authority. 

k Eumenus spared no pains to have a good army 
on foot, in order to oppose Antipater and Craterus, 
who had already passed the Hellespont, and were 
marching against him. They left nothing un al¬ 
ternated io disengage him from the party he had 
espoused, and promised him the addition of new 
provinces to those Jie already possessed : but he was 
too steady * "to be shaken bv those offers, in breach 
ol his engagements to Perdiccas. They succeeded 
better with Alcetas and Neoptolemus, for they en¬ 
gaged the former, though the brother of Perdiccas, 
to observe a neutrality, and the other declared in 
their favour. Eumenes attacked and defeated the 
latter at a narrow pass, and even took all his bag¬ 
gage. Phis victory was dwing to his cavalry, whom 
he had formed with so much care. Neoptolemus 

• 

k Plut. in Eurnen. p. 585.—587. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 610—613. 

* Sunn (Perdiccim) etsi infirmum vidchat, quod unus omnibus 
resistere cogebatur, amicum non dcsa v.it, neque salutis cmdmjidei 
fuit cupidior. Cor. Nep. in Eum. c. iii. • 
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escaped with three hundred horse, and joined 
Anti pater and CYaterus ; but the rest of his troops 
went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad¬ 
vance into Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if his 
affairs should .require his aid; and he detached Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army 
against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A 
great battle was fought there, the success of which 
is entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant 
precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly con¬ 
siders as the master-piece of a great commander 
The reputation of Craterus was very great, and the 
generality of the Macedonians were desirous of hav¬ 
ing him for their leader after the death of Alexan¬ 
der, remembering that his affection for them, and 
his desire to support their interest, had caused him 
to incur the displeasure of that prince. Neopto¬ 
lemus had flattered him, that'as soon as he should 
appear-in the field, all the Macedonians of the op¬ 
posite party would list thenjselvcs under his ban¬ 
ners; and Eumenes himself was very apprehensive 
of that event. But in order to avoid this misfor¬ 
tune, which would have occasioned his inevitable 
ruin, he caused the avenues and narrow passes to 
be so carefully guarded, that his army w ere entirely 
ignorant of the enemy against wltom he was leading 
them, as he had caused a report to be* Spread; that 
it was only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to 
attack him a second time. In the dispositions he 
made for the battle, he was careful not to oppose 
any Macedonian against Craterus; ‘and issued an 
order, with very severe penalties, that no herald 
from the enemy should be received on any account 
whatever. 

The first charge was very violent; the lances were 
soon shivered on both sides, and the two armies 
attacked sword in hand. Craterus did not behave 
unworthy of his master Alexander on this last day of 
his life, for lie killed several of the enemy with his 
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own hand, and frequently bore down all who op¬ 
posed him; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him 
in the side, when he fell from his horse. All the 
enemy’s cavalry rode over him without knowing 
who he was, and did not discover him till he was 
breathing his last. 

As to the other wing, Ncoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who personally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horses charging with a violent 
shock, they seized each other; and their horses 
springing from under thprn, they both fell on the 
earth, where they struggled like two implacable 
wrestlers, and fought for a considerable time with 
the utmost fury and rage, till at lust Neoptolemus 
received a mortal wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted bis hoxse, and pushed 
on to ljis left wing, where be believed the enemy’s 
troops still, continued unbroken. There, when be 
was informed that Craterus w;is killed, lie spurred 
bis horse to the place w here be lay, and found him 
expiring. When be beheld this melancholy specta¬ 
cle, he could not refuse his tears to the* death of an 
ancient friend whom he had alw ays esteemed ; and 
he caused the last honours to he paid him with all 
possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his 
hones to he conveyed to Macedonia, in order to 
be given to his \\ifc and children. Eumenes gained 
this second victory ten days after the first. 

1 In the mean time Perdiccus had advanced into 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
with very ditferent success. Ptolemy, from the 
time lie \vas» constituted governor of that country, 
had conducted himself with so much justice and 
humanity, that he '«ad entirely gained the hearts of 
all the Egyptians. Ad infinite number of people, 
charmed with the lenity of so wise an administra¬ 
tion, came thither from Greece and other parts to. 
» • 

1 Diod. 1. xriii. p. CIS —GIG. Plut. in Eumen. p. 5S7. Cor. 
Nep. c. v, 
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enter into his service.' This additional advantage 
rendered him extremely powerful; and even the 
army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, 
that they marched with reluctance against him, and 
great numbers of them deserted daily to his troops. 
All these circumstances were fatal to the views of 
Perdiccas, and lie lost his life in that country. 
Having unfortunately taken a resolution to make 
his army pass an arm of the Nile, which formed an 
island near Memphis, in passing he lost t two thou¬ 
sand men, half of whom were drow ned, and the 
remainder devoured by crocodiles. The Macedo¬ 
nians were exasperated to such a degree of fury, 
when they saw themselves exposed to such unne¬ 
cessary dangers, that they mutinied against him; in 
consequence qf which, he was abandoned by a hun¬ 
dred of his principal officers, of whom Pithon was 
the most considerable, and was assassinated in his 
tent with most of his intimate friends. 

Two .days after this event the army received in¬ 
telligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and 
had this account come two hays sooner, it would 
certainly have prevented the mutiny, and conse¬ 
quently the revolution that soon succeeded it, w liich 
proved so favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, 
and all their adherents. 
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Sect. TV. The regency is transferred to Antipater. 
Etnncnes besieged by Antigonus in Nora. Jeru¬ 
salem besieged and taken try Ptolemy. Demades 
put to death by Cassander. Antipater on his 
death-bed nominates Polysperchon for his suc¬ 
cessor to the regency. The latter recalls Olym¬ 
pias. Antigonus becomes -eery powerful. 

• • 

"PiTOLEMY passed the Nile the day after the 
death of Perdiccas, and entered the Macedonian 
camp; where he justified his own conduct so effec¬ 
tually, that all the troops declared in his favour. 
When the death of Craterus was known, he so ably 
took advantage of their affliction and resentment, 
that he induced them to pass a decree, whereby 
Eumenes, and fifty other persons of the same 
party, were declared enemies to the Macedonian 
state; and this deerpe authorized Antipater and 
Antigonus to carry on a war against them*. Although 
this prince perceived the troops had a general in¬ 
clination to offer him the regency, which was be¬ 
come vacant by the death of Perdigcas, he had the 
precaution to decline that office, Because he was 
very sensible that, the royal pupils had a title with- 
out'a reality ; that they would never be capable of 
sustaining the weight of that vast empire, nor be 
in a condition to re-unite, under their authority, so 
many governments accustomed to independency; 
that there was an inevitable tendency to dismem¬ 
ber the w hole, as well from the inclinations and 
interest of the officers, as the situation of affairs; 
that all his acquisitions in the interim would re¬ 
dound to the advantage of his pupils; that while 
he appeared to possess the first rank, he should in 
reality enjoy nothing‘fixed and solid, or that could 


m Diod. I. xviii. p. 616—619. , 
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any way be considered as his own property; that, 
upon the expiration of the regency, he should be left 
without any government or real establishment, and 
that he should neither be master of an army to sup¬ 
port him, nor of any retreat for his preservation : 
whereas all his colleagues would enjoy the richest 
provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be the only 
one who had not derived any advantages from the 
common conquests. These considerations induced 
him to prefer the post he already enjoyed to the 
new title that was offered % him, as the former was 
less hazardous, and rendered him less obuoxipus 
to envy: he therefore caused the choice to fall on 
Pithon and Aridteus. 

The first of these persons had commanded with 
distinction in /ill the wars of Alexander, and had 
embraced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a wit¬ 
ness of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, 
which induced him to quit his service, and go over 
to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Aridaius, history has taken no 
notice of him before the death of Alexander, when 
the funeral solemnities of that prince were commit¬ 
ted to his care; and we have already seen in what 
manner he acquitted himself of that melancholy but 
honourable commission, after lie had employed two 
years in the preparations for it. , 

The honour of this guardianship did not long 
continue with them. Eurydice, the consort of king 
Aridaeus, whom we shall distinguish for the future 
by the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in 
all affairs, and being supported in her pretensions 
by the Macedonians; the two regents were so dis¬ 
satisfied with their employment, that they volunta¬ 
rily resigned it, after they llad conducted the army 
back to Triparadis in Syria; and it was then con¬ 
ferred upon Antipater. 

As soon as he was invested’with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which hp excluded all those who had espoused 
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the interest of Perdiccas add Eutnenes, and re¬ 
established every person of the other party, who 
had been dispossessed. In this new division of 
the empire, Seleucus, who had great authority 
from the command of the cavalry, as we have 
already intimated, had the 'government of Baby¬ 
lon, and became afterwards the most powerful of 
all the successors of Alexander. Pithon had the 
government of Media; but Atropates, who at that 
time enjoyed the government of that province, sup¬ 
ported himself in one part of the country, and 
assumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging 
the‘authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract of 
Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena. 
Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent Anti- 
gotrus against Eumeiies, and then returned into Ma¬ 
cedonia ; but left his son Cassander behind him, in 
quality ®f general of the cavalry, with orders to be 
near the pel-son of Antigonus, that lie might the 
better be informed of his designs. . 

n Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this A. M. 
year, and was succeeded by his son Onias, whose ‘ itj8 ‘ ; -* v 
pontificate continued for the space of twenty-one 
years. I make this remark, because the history of 
the Jews will, in the sequel of this work, lie very 
much intermixed with that of Atexander’s suc¬ 
cessors. 

^ ° Antigop.us appeared early in the field against A. ML 
Eutnenes; and a battle was fought atOrcynium in 308 1 . 
Cappadocia, wherein Eutnenes was defeated, and C ' 
lost eight thousand men, by the treachery of Apol- 
lonides, one oj the principal officers of his cavalry; 
who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched 
over to the enemy in,the midst of the battle. p The 
traitor was sooi> punibhad for his perfidy, for En- 
menes took him, and caused him to be handed upon 
the spot. 


' Joseph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. S. » DioJ. ), whi. p. til v. f-2' 
? 1’IUI, tu Humeri. p, 5SS—590. 
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** A Conjuncture which happened soon after this 
defeat, would have enabled Eumenes to seize the 
baggage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners ; and his little troop already 
cast an eager eye on so considerable a booty. But 
whether his apprehensions that so rich a prey would 
enervate the courage of his soldiers, who were then 
constrained to wander from place to place; or whe¬ 
ther his regard for Antigonus, with whom lie had 
formerly contracted a particular friendship, pre¬ 
vented him from improving this opportunity; it is 
certain, that he sent privately a letter to that com¬ 
mander, to inform him of the danger that threaten¬ 
ed him; and when he afterwards made a feint to 
attack the baggage, it was all removed to a place 
of better security. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for 
his preservation, to employ most of his- time in 
changing the place of his retreat; and lie was highly 
admired for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind 
he discovered in the wandering life to which he was 
reduced : for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone 
can place greatness of soul in its full light, and 
render the real merit of men conspicuous ; whereas 
prosperity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur 
over real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, 
having at last disbanded most of his remaining 
troops, shut himself up with five hundred pien, 
who were determined to share his fate, in the castle 
of Nora, a place of extraordinary strength on the 
frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he 
sustained a siege of twelve months. , 

He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded 
his garrison so much as the spiall space they pos¬ 
sessed, being shut up in little close<houses, and on a 
tract of ground, whose whole circuit did not exceed 
two hundred fathoms, where they could neither walk 
nor perform the least exercise; and where their 


’ Cor. Nep. in Eum. c. v. 
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horses, having scarce any room for motion, became 
sluggish and incapable of service. To remedy this 
inconvenience, he had recourse to the following ex¬ 
pedient. lie converted the largest house in the 
place, the extent of which did not exceed twenty- 
one feet, into a kind of hull for exercise. This he 
consigned to the men, and ordered them to w alk in 
it very gently at first; they were afterwards to 
quicken their pace by degrees, and at last were to 
exert the most vigorous motions. The horses he 
suspended, one after another, in strong slings, 
w hich w ere disposed under their breasts, and from 
thence inserted into rings fastened to the roofs of 
the stable ; after which he caused them to he raised 
into the air by the aid of pulleys, in such a manner, 
that only their hinder feet rested oij the ground, 
while the hoots oi their lore feet could hardly touch 
it- In this condition the grooms lashed them 
severely with’ their whips, ubiHi made the horses 
bound to such a degree, and struggle so violently 
to set their tore feet on the ground, that their bodies 
were id I covered witb'sweal and foam. •After Yhis 
exercise, which was finely o;icolal; d to strengthen 
and keep them in wind, and i.n,ew i.-.o to render their 
limbs supji e and pliant; their barley was given to 
them v< ry clean, and winnowed from all the chaff, 
that they might rrht the erim’r, and with less dif¬ 
ficulty. 1 !,i<; a lull it it s of a good general extend to 
every thing about him, and are seen in the minutest 
particulars. 

. -I lie S!i; t!h or more properly the blockade of A. M. 
t>oiu, nul not prevent Atnigmius from undertaking 'n’SS- 
a new expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas anel Aat -J-C. 
Attains; the last of v#hoin wastal.cn prisoner in a 
battle, and the other slain’hy treachery in the place 
to which he had retired. 

r During these transiotions in Asia, Ptolemy, 
recing oi what impdVtfmcc Syria, Phoenicia, and 

! I> ; 0(1. 1. wiii. p. 021, 022. 
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Judaea were, as well 1 for covering Egypt, as for 
making proper dispositions from that quarter for 
the invasion of Cyprus, which he had then in view, 
determined to make himself master of those pro¬ 
vinces, which were governed by Laomedon. With 
this intention he sent' Nicanor into Syria with a 
body of land-forces, while he himself set out with a 
fleet to attack the coasts. Nicanor defeated Lao¬ 
medon, and took him prisoner; in consequence of 
which he soon conquered the inland country. Pto¬ 
lemy had the same advantages on the coasts, by 
which means he became absolute master pf those 
provinces. The princes in alliance, with him were 
alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests ; but 
Antipater was ,at too great a distance, being then 
in Macedonia ; and Antigonus was too much em¬ 
ployed against Eumenes, to oppose these great 
accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who gave them 
no little jealousy. , 

* After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were 
the only people who made any resistance. They 
were dulyeensible of the obligation they were u nder, 
by the oath they had taken, to their governor, and 
were determined to continue faithful to him. Pto¬ 
lemy advanced into Judaea, and formed the siege of 
Jerusalem. This city was so strong by its advan¬ 
tageous situation, in conjunction with the works of 
art, that it would have sustained a long siege, bad it 
not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained 
of violating the law, if they should defend them¬ 
selves on the sabbath. Ptolemy was not long un¬ 
acquainted with this particular; and in order to 
improve the great advantage it gave him, he chose 
that day for the general assault; and as no indivi¬ 
dual among the Jews Would pfesume to defend 
himself, the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judaea 
with great severity, for he Cafried above a hundred 


* Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. C. 1. 
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thousand of the inhabitants captives into Egypt! 
but when he afterwards considered the steadiness 
with which they had persisted in the fidelity they 
had sworn to their governors, on this and a variety 
of other occasions, he was convinced that this qua¬ 
lity rendered them more worthy of His confidence; 
and he accordingly chose thirty thousand of the 
most distinguished among them, w ho were most ca¬ 
pable of serving him, and appointed them to guard 
the most important places in his dominions. 

• v Much about this tiihe Antipater fell sick in 
Msseeddnia. The Athenians were greatly dissatis¬ 
fied with the garrison he had left in their city, and 
had frequently pressed rtiocion to go to the court 
of that prince, and solicit him to recall those troops: 
but he always declined that commission, either 
through $ despair of not succeeding, or else because 
he was conscious that the fear of this garrison was 
the best expedient for keeping them within the 
bounds of their duty. Demades, who was not so 
difficult to be prevailod upon, undertook the com¬ 
mission with pleasure, and immediately set out with 
his son for Macedonia. Cut his arrival in that 
country could not have happened at a more fatal 
conjuncture for hitnself. Antipatei*, as I have al¬ 
ready intimated, was seized with a severe illness; and 
his son Cassander,»who was absolute master of all 
affairs, had lately intercepted aletter which Demades 
had written to Antigonus in Asia, pressing him to 
come as soon as possible, and make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia; “ which,” as he expressed 
himself, “ were held together only by a thread, and 
“ even an old and rotten thread,” ridiculing Antipa¬ 
ter by those expressions. As soon as Cassander saw 
them appear at court, he caused them both to be 
arrestee!; and he himself seizing the son first, stab¬ 
bed him before the face ot'his father, and at so little 
distance from him, that he was covered with his 

1 Diod. 1. xviii. p. 625, 626. Plat, in Pboc. p* 755. 
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blood. After which he reproached him with his 
perfidy aud ingratitude, and when he had loaded 
him with insults, lie killed him also with his own 
bands on the dead body of his son. It is impossible 
not to detest so barbarous a proceeding; but we 
are not much disposed to pity such a wretch as De- 
mades, who had dictated the decree by which De¬ 
mosthenes and Hyperides were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to 
him, and his last attention was employed in filling 
up the t«o great station^ which he enjoyed. His 
son Cussander was very desirous of them, 'and'ex- 
pected to have them conferred upon him; notwith¬ 
standing which, Antipater bestowed the regency of 
the kingdom, and the government of Macedonia, 
on Polysperchon, the oldest of all the surviving 
captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to 
associate Cassander with him in those employments. 

I an} at a loss to’determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
admired, than this which I have now related in few 
words; nothing certainly is more uncommon, and 
history affords us few fnstances of the same nature. 
It vvas necessary to appoint a governor over Mace¬ 
donia, and a .'regent of the empire. Antipater, 
who knew the importance of those stations, was 
persuaded that his own glory afid reputation, and, 
what was still more prevalent with him, the interest 
of the state, and the preservation of the Macedo¬ 
nian monarchy, required him to nominate a man of 
authority, and one respected for his age, experi¬ 
ence, and past services, lie had a son who was 
not void of merit; how rare and difficult therefore, 
but, at the same time, how aimsble and glorious, 
was it to select, on such an occasion, no man but 
the most deserving, and best qualified to serve the 
public effectually; to stifle .the voice of nature, 
turn a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and not 
suffer the judgment to be seduced by the impres¬ 
sions of paternal affection; in a word, to continue 
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so much master of one’s discernment, as to render 
justice to the merit of a stranger, and openly prefer 
it to that of a son, and sacrifice all the interest of 
one’s own family to the public welfare! History 
has transmitted to us an expression of the emperor 
Galba, which will do honour k> his memory 
throughout all ages. “Augustus,”* said he, “chose 
“ a successor out of his owm family; and I one from 
“ the whole empire.” 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross 
affront, which, as be pretended, had been offered 
him by this choice, and thought in that respect like 
the generality of men, who are apt to look upon 
offices as hereditary, who consider the state as of 
no consequence ia comparison with themselves: 
never examining what are the duties required by 
the posts they aspire to, or w hether they have com¬ 
petent abilities to discharge them, but considering 
only whether those posts would be conducive to 
their fortune. Cassander, not being ableto digest 
his father’s preferring a stranger before him, en¬ 
deavoured to form a party against the new regent. 

He secured to himself all the strong places he could 
in his government, as well in Greece as in Mace¬ 
donia, and proposed nothing les^ than to divest 
Polysperchon of the whole. 

" For this puspose he endeavoured to engage 
Ptolemy Slid Antigonus on his side; and they rea¬ 
dily espoused it with the same views, and from the 
same motives. It w as equally their interest to de¬ 
stroy this new regent, as well as the regency itself 
which alwayS kept them in apprehensions, and re¬ 
minded them of their state of dependency. They 
likewise imagined, (hat it secretly reproached them 
for aspiring at *sovereignty, white it cherished the 
rights of the two pupils; and left the governors in 
a situation of uncertainty, in consequence of which 

* Diod. 1. xviii. p. 630. 

* Augustus in domo successorem quiesivit: ego in republica. 

Tacit. Hue 1. i. c. 15. * 
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they were perpetually in fear of being divested of 
their power. Both the one and the other believed 
it would be easy for them to succeed in their de¬ 
signs, if the Macedonians were once engaged at 
home in a civil war. t 

The death of« Antipater had rendered Antigonus 
the most powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and an 
army of seventy thousand men and thirty elephants, 
which no power in the emp-ire was, at that time, ca¬ 
pable of resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
surprising, that this superiority should inspire him 
with the design of engrossing the whole monarchy; 
and, in order to succeed in that attempt, he began 
with making a 4 reformation in all the governments 
of the provinces within his jurisdiction, displacing 
all those persons whom he suspected, and substi¬ 
tuting his creatures in their room. In the conduct 
of this sfcheme, he removed Aridsus from the go¬ 
vernment of lesser Phrygia, ^and the Hellespont, 
and Clitus from that of Lydia. 

* Polysperchon neglected nothing, on his part, 
that was necessary to strengthen his interest; and 
thought it advisable to recall Olympias, who had 
fetired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 
wi^h the offer of sharing his authority with her. 
This princess dispatched a courier to Eomeneg, to 
consult him on the proposal she had received ; and 
he advised her tp wait some time, in order to see 
what turn affairs would take : adding, that if she 
determined to return to Macedonia,'he would re¬ 
commend it'to her in particular, to forget all Ibe 
injuries she thought she had redeive^l; that it would 
also be her interest to govern with moderation, and 
to make others sensible of her authority by benrfac- 
tions, and not by severity. As to all other particu¬ 
lars, he promised an inviolable attachment to herself 


Diod. 1. xviii. p. 626 & 634. Cor. Nep. in c. vi. 
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and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to 
these judicious counsels in any respect, but set out 
as soon as possible for Macedonia; where, upon her 
arrival, she consulted nothing but her passions, and 
her insatiable desire of dominion and revenge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavoured to secure Greece, of which he 
foresaw Cassander would attempt to make himself 
master. He also took measures with relation to 
other parts of the empire, as will appear by the 
setjuel. • 

Mn brder to engage the Greeks in his interest, 
he issued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, 
and reinstated all the cities in their ancient privi¬ 
leges. He acquainted the Athenians in particular 
by letters, that the king had re-esfablished their 
democracy and ancient form of government, by 
which the Athenians were admitted without distinc¬ 
tion into public offices. This whs a strain of policy 
calculated to ensnare Phocion; for Polysperchon 
intending to make himself master of Athens, as was 
evident in a short time, despaired of succeeding in 
that design, unless he could find some expedient to 
procure the banishment of Phocion, who had fa¬ 
voured and introduced oligarchy utyder Antipater; 
and he had, therefore, no doubt that he would be 
immediately banished, as soon as those, who had 
been excluded from the government, should be re¬ 
instated in their ancient rights. 


1 DM*1« xviii. p. 631,63S. 
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Sect. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. 
Cassander makes himself master of Athens, 
where he establishes Demetrius Phalereus in 
the government of that republic. His prudent 
administration. Eumenes quits Nora. Vari¬ 
ous expeditions of Antigoms, Seleucus, Ptole¬ 
my, and other generals against him. Olympias 
causes Aridceus to be slain, and is mhrdered in 
her turn by the order s'of Cassander. The war 
between him and Polysperchon. The re-esta¬ 
blishment of Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by 
his oxen troops, delivered up to Antigonus, and 
put to death. ‘ 

* Cassander, before the death of Antipiter was 
known at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to suc¬ 
ceed Menyllus in the government of the fortress of 
Munycfiia, soon after w hich he had made himself 
master of ,the Piraeus. Phocion, who placed too 
much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Ni¬ 
canor, had contracted a strict intimacy, and con¬ 
versed frequently with him, which caused the peo¬ 
ple to suspect Jiim more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poly¬ 
sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of succouring the city against Nicanor,' but 
in reality to seize it himself, if possible, by taking 
advantage of the divisions which then reigned 
within it. A tumultuous assembly was convened, 
in which Phocion was divested of his employ¬ 
ment; while Demetrius Phalereus, with several 
other citizens, who were apprehensive of the same 
fate, immediately retired from the city. Phocion, 
who had the grief tp see himself accused of trea¬ 
son, took sanctuary with Polysperchon, who sent 
him back to be tried by the people. An assembly 

* Diod. I. xviii. p. 638—642. 
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was immediately convoked, from which neither 
slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous persons what¬ 
ever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the established rules. Phocion, and 
the other prisoners, were presented to the people. 
Most persons of any merit in the assembly, cast 
down their eyes to the earth at this spectacle, and, 
covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among 
them having the courage to move, that the slaves 
and foreigners might be ordered to withdraw, was 
immediately opposed by* the populace, who cried 
ouWhat they ought rather to stone those advocates 
for oligarchy, and enemies of the people. Phocion 
frequently attempted to plead his own cause, and 
vindicate his conduct, but was always interrupted. 
It was customary at Athens, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, 
what punishment he ought to suffer. Phocioij 
answered aloud, that lie condemned himself to die, 
but desired the assembly to spare the rest.* Upon 
this the suffrages wtye demanded, and they were 
unanimously sentenced to suffer death, previous to 
which they were conveyed* to the dungeon. De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, and some others, though absent, 
w ere included in the same condemnation. The com¬ 
panions of Phocion were so affecteff by the sorrow 
of their relations and friends, who came to embrace 
thefti in th't? streets, with the melancholy tender of 
the last farewell, that they proceeded on their way, 
lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: 
but Phocion still retained the same air and counte¬ 
nance as he Tiad formerly shewn, when he quitted 
the assembly to take upon him the command of 
armies, and whfn the Athenians attended him in 
crowds to his ow n house with the voice of praises 
and acclamations. 

One of the populace,*more insolent than the rest, 
advanced up to him, and spit in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, “ Will 
“ nobody hinder this man from acting so unwor- 
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“ thily ?” When he arrived at the prison, one of his 
friends having asked him if he had any message to 
send to his 9on? “ Yes, certainly,” replied he, “ it 
“ is to desire that he would never remember the in¬ 
justice of the Athenians.” When he had uttered 
these words, he took the hemlock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public procession; 
and as it passed before the prison, some of the per¬ 
sons who composed it took their crowns from their 
heads; others turned their eyes to the gates of the 
prison, and burst into tears; and all who had arty 
remains of humanity and religion, and w hoSe souls 
were not entirely depraved and blinded by rage or 
envy, acknowledged it to be an instance of unnatural 
barbarity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to 
the city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn 
day, from the infliction of death on a citizen; so uni¬ 
versally esteemed, and whose admirable virtues had 
procured him the appellation of The Good.* 

To punish f the greatest virtues as the most 
flagitious crimes, and to repay the best of services 
with the most inhuman treatment, is an offence 
worthy of condemnation in all places, but espe¬ 
cially in Athens, where ingratitude was punishable 
by the law. Tlje regulations of her sage legislator 
still subsisted a£ that time, but they were wrested to 
the condemnation of her citizens,«and only became 
an evidence, how much that people wdre degene¬ 
rated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the 
punishment they had caused him to suffer, and fan¬ 
cying that something more was still waiting to com¬ 
plete their triumph, obtained an order from the peo- 

V. 

* Ob integritatem vita Bonus eh appcllatJs. Cos. Nsr. 

f Quid ooest quin publico dementia tit exittimmda, summo 
consensu maximal virtutes quasi gravissima delicto ptmirt, bene- 
fieiaque itgnriis rependeret Quod ribi ubique, turn pradpui 
Athmit mtoierabile videri debet, in qub urbt advertis ingrtlot 
actio constitula est—Quantum ergo reprehensionem merentur, qui 
ctbn equitdma Jura sed iniqdssima habebant ingctUa, morilut 
tuu, qmdm legim srf maherint f Yal. Max. 1, t. c. 3. 
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pie, that his body should be carried out of the terri¬ 
tory of Attica, and that none of the Athenians 
should furnish fire to honour his funeral pile: these 
last offices were, therefore, rendered to him in the 
territories of Megara. A lady of the country, who 
accidentally assisted at his funeral with her ser¬ 
vants, caused a cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be 
erected to bis memory on the same spot; over 
which she made the customary libations; and col¬ 
lecting int® her robe the bones of that great man, 
which she had carefully gathered up, she conveyed 
there, into her house by night, and buried them 
under her hearth, with these expressions: “ Dear 
“ and sacred hearth, I here confide to thee, and 
“ deposit in thy bosom, these precious remains of 
“ a worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in 
“ order to restore them hereafter to the monument 
“ of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall be-. 
“ come wiser than they are at present.” 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a*varicty 
of irregular, tumultuous, unjust, and cruel senten¬ 
ces, denounced in Athens against virtuous citizens 
at different times, might hove prepared us for this 
last; it will, however, be always thought surpris¬ 
ing, that a whole people, of whon^ one naturally 
conceives a . noble idea, after such a‘series of great 
actions, should be capable of such a strange perver¬ 
sity.* But it ought to be remembered, that the 
dregs of a vile populace, entirely void of honour, 
probity, and morals, predominated at that time at 
Athens. And there is sufficient foundation for the 
sentiments of* Plato and Plutarch, who declare, 
that the people, when they are either destitute of 
guides, or no logger* listen to their admonitions; 
and When they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned 
to their impetuosity and Caprice.; ought to be con¬ 
sidered as a blind, furious, intractable, and blood¬ 
thirsty monster, ready to launch in a moment into 
the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely 
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more formidable than the most inhuman tyrants. 
What can be expected from such a tribunal ? When 
people resolve to be guided by nothing but mere 
passion; to have no regard to decorum, and to run 
headlong into an open violation of all laws; the 
best, the justest, and most innocent of mankind, 
will sink under an implacable and prevailing cabal. 
This Socrates experienced almost a hundred years 
before Phocion perished by the same fate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced, in whosef person every kind of merit 
was united. He had been educated in the s«hool 
of Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners 
upon the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to 
which his conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any person to carry dis¬ 
interested ness higher than this extraordinary man; 
. which appeared from the extreme poverty in which 
he died, after the many great offices he had filled. 
How ihany opportunities of acquiring riches has a 
general always at the head of armies, who acts 
against rich and opulent enemies; sometimes in 
countries abounding with all things, and which seem 
to invite the plunderer! But Phocion would have 
thought it infjunous, had he returned from his 
campaigns laden with any acquisition, but the glory 
of his exalted actions, and the g»ateful benedictions 
of the people he had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity 
which rendered him in some measure intractable, 
when the interests of the republic were concerned, 
had so much natural softness and hiftnanity that his 
enemies themselves always found him disposed to 
assist them. It might even hhve jpeen said, that he 
was a composition of two natures, whose qualities 
were entirely opposite to each other in appearance. 
When he acted as a public man, be armed himself 
with fortitude, and steadiness, and zeal; he could 
sometimes assume even the air of a rigid indigna¬ 
tion, and was inflexible in supporting discipline in 
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its utmost strictness. If, on the other hand, he 
appeared in a private capacity, his conduct was a 
perpetual display of mildness and affability, con¬ 
descension and patience, and was graced with all 
the virtues that can render the commerce of life 
agreeable. It was no inconsiderable merit, and 
especially in a military man, to be capable of unit¬ 
ing two such different characters in such a manner, 
that as the severity which was necessary for the pre¬ 
servation of good order, Was never seen to dege¬ 
nerate into the rigour that creates aversion, so the 
gentleness and complacency of his disposition never 
sunk into that softness and indifference which occa¬ 
sions contempt 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming 
the modern custom of his country# which made 
war and politics two different professions; and also 
for restoring the manner of governing which Peri¬ 
cles and Aristides adopted, by uniting each of those’ 
talents in himself. 

As lie was persuaded, that eloquence was essen¬ 
tial to a statesman, especially in a republican go¬ 
vernment, he applied himself to the attainment of 
it with great assiduity and success. His was con¬ 
cise, solid, full of force and sense, always keeping 
close to the point in question. He thought it be¬ 
neath a statesman to use a poignant and satiric 
style, and his only answer to those who employed 
such language against him, was silence and pa¬ 
tience. a An orator having once interrupted him 
with many injurious expressions, he suffered him 
to continue m that strain as long as he pleased, 
and then resumed his own discourse with as much 
coolness as if hf had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times elected general by a people to 
whose caprice he was so little inclinable to accom¬ 
modate his conduct, and it is remarkable that these 
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elections always happened when he was absent, 
without any previous solicitations on his part. His 
wife was sufficiently sensible how much this re¬ 
dounded to his glory, and one day when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank, who lodged in her house, 
shewed her, yith an 'air of ostentation and plea¬ 
sure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jew¬ 
els and bracelets, she answered her with a modest 
tone, “ For my part, I have no ornament but 
“ Phocion, who for these twenty years has always 
“ been elected general of the Athenians.” * 

His regular and frugal life contributed not * lit¬ 
tle to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. 
When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded 
the forces, and.sustained all the fatigues of war, 
with the vivasity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of 
Phocion was, that peace ought always to be the 
aim of every wise government, and with this view, 
he was e constant opposer of all wars that were 
either imprudent or unnecessary, fie was even 
apprehensive of those that were most just and ex¬ 
pedient ; because he was sensible, that every war 
weakened and impoverished a state, even amidst a 
series of the greatest victories, and that whatever 
the advantage ifiight be at the commencement of it, 
there was never any certainty of terminating it, 
without experiencing the most tragical* vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gave way with 
him to any domestic views; he constantly refused 
to solicit, or act in favour of his sorbin-law, Cha- 
ricles, who was summoned before the republic, to 
account for the sums he had tecejyed from Har- 
palus; and he then addressed himself to him with 
this admirable expression—“ I have made you my 
“ son-in-law, but only for what is honest and ho- 
“ nourable.’' It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that men of this character seem very unaccommo¬ 
dating and insupportable in the common transac- 
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lions of life: they are always starting difficulties,* 
when any affair is proposed to them ; and never 
perform any good offices with entire ease and 
grace. They must always deliberate, whether 
what is requested of them be just or not. Their 
friends and relations have as little influence over 
them as utter strangers; and they dlways oppose, 
either their conscience, or some particular duties to 
ancient friendship, affinity, or the interest of their 
families. To this height of delicacy did Phocion 
carry the*Pagan probity. 

One .may justly apply *to him what Tacitus said 
of a'celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Prisons, j" 

Phocion, who had as solid a genius as that person, 
applied himself at first to philosophy, not to cover 
his indolence with tfie pompous title^of a sage, but 
to qualify himself for entering upon the conduct 
of affairs with more vigour and resolution against 
all unexpected accidents. He concurred in opinion 
with those who acknowledge no other goojl or evil 
than virtue and vice, and who rank all externals, 
as fortune, power, nobility, in the class of indif¬ 
ferent things. He was a firm friend, a tender hus¬ 
band, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and dis¬ 
charged all the offices of civil life with equal inte¬ 
grity. He preserved a steadinesstof mind in pro¬ 
sperity that resembled stiffness and severity, and 
despised dqpth a? much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, 
who merited a happier end; and they were placed 

* H<tc prima lex in amicit>3 sanciatwr, ut neque rogemus ret • 
turpes, nec facia»us roguti. Turpis enim excusatio eat, et minimi 
accipienda, ctlm in cateris pecctdis, turn ai quia contra rempublicam 
te amici cautdfccissefuteatur. Cic. de Amicit. n. IO. 

+ Ingtnium iltusfpe atfioribua atudiia juvenis ndmodum dedit, 
non ut nomine magnifico aegne otium velaret, sed qu6 finnior nd- 
verstls fortuita rempublicam capcsaerct. Doctorea sapientut sccu- 
tua eat, qui aola bona qua honeafa, mala tantum qua turpia, poten- 
tiam, nobilitatem, cateraquf extra animum, neque bonis neque ma~ 
lis armumerunt — Civis, senator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vita qfj't- 
cih aquabilis: opum contemptor, recti pervicax, constans atlver- 
liit metut. Tacit. Hist. L iv. c. 5. 
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in their most amiable light by his death. The con- 1 
stSncy of mind, the-mildness of disposition, and the 
forgetfulness of wrongs conspicuous in his conduct 
on that occasion, are above all his other praises, 
and infinitely enhance their lustre, especially as we 
shall see nothing comparable to him from henceforth 
in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not 
sensible of their unworthy proceeding till some time 
after his death. The Athenians then erected a statue 
of brass to his memory, and honourably interred his 
bones at the public expence. His accusers ajso suf¬ 
fered a punishment suitable to their desert; buf’did 
not his judges themselves deserve to be treated with 
greater severity ? They punished their own crime 
in others, and thought themselves acquitted by 
erecting a brazen statue. They were even ready 
to relapse into the same injustice against others 
who were equally innocent, whom they condemned 
during |heir lives, and had never the equity to ac* 
quit till after their death. 

b Cassanjder was careful to take advantage of the 
disorder that reigned in Athens, and entered the Pi¬ 
raeus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels, which he had 
received from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they 
beheld themselves destitute of all succours, unani¬ 
mously resolved to send deputies to Caksander, in 
order to know the conditions on'which they nyght 
obtain a peace; and it was mutually agreed that the 
Athenians should continue masters of the city, with 
its territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. 
But it was stipulated that the citadel should remain 
in the power of Cassander, ‘till he had ended the 
war with the kings. And as tQ what related to the 
affairs of the republic, it was ag;eed, that those 
whose income amounted to ten minag, or a thousand 
drachmas, should have a share in the government, 
which was a less sum by half than that w'hich was 


* I>iod. 1. xviii. p. 642. 
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the qualification for publio employments, when 
Antipater made himself master of Athens. In 
a word, the inhabitants permitted Cassander to 
choose what citizeu he pleased to govern the re¬ 
public; and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to 
that dignity about the close of the third year of the 
115th Olympiad. The ten years' government, 
therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have as¬ 
signed Demetrius, is to be computed from the be¬ 
ginning of the following year. 

He governed the republic in peace; constantly 
treated his fellow-citizens*with mildness and huma¬ 
nity* and historians acknowledge that the govern¬ 
ment was never better regulated than under Cas¬ 
sander. This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny; 
but the Athenians tfere not sensible of its effects. 
And though Demetrius, whom he h’a*d constituted 
chief of. the republic, was invested with a kind of 
sovereign power; yet instead of abolishing the de-» 
mocracy, he may rather be said to have re-esta¬ 
blished it. He acted in such a manner, ftiat the 
people scarce perceived that he was master. As 
he united in his person the politician and the man 
of letters, his soft and persuasive eloquence demon¬ 
strated the truth of an expression he frequently 
used, that discourse had as much po^er in a govern¬ 
ment as arms in war. His abilities in political affairs 
were equally conspicuous;* for he drew forth spe¬ 
culative philosophy from the shade and inactivity of 
the schools, exhibited her in full light, and knew 
how to familiarize her precepts with the most tu¬ 
multuous affairs. It would have been difficult, 
therefore, to have found a person capable of excel¬ 
ling like him, at the same time, in the art of govern¬ 
ment, and the stpdy # of tjie sciences. 

* Mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculi* eruditorum otioque, rum 
modd hi tolem atquc pulverem, led in iptum ditcrimen acietnque 
pcrduxit ' Bui utrdque re B excelleret . ut et doctrvue itudiio, el 
regendd civitate princepi estet, quit facile prosier hunt trwenin 
potat T Cic. 1. iii. de leg. n. 1 5. 
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He acquired, during*these ten years of his govern¬ 
ment, that reputation which has caused him to be con¬ 
sidered as one of the greatest men Athens has pro¬ 
duced. He augmented the revenues of the republic, 
and adorned the city with noble structures; he was 
likewise industrious ^diminish luxury, and all ex- 
pences calculated only for ostentation. For which 
reason he disapproved of those that were laid out on 
theatres,* porticoes, and new temples, and openly 
censured Pericles, for having bestowed such a pro¬ 
digious sum of money on the magnificent porticoes 
of the temple of Pallas, called Propylaa . c But in all 
public feasts which had been consecrated hy Anti¬ 
quity, or when the people were inclinable to be ex¬ 
pensive in the celebration of any sacred solemnities, 
he permitted them to use their riches as they pleased. 

d The expence was excessive at the death of great 
persons, and their sepulchres were as sumptuous 
and magnificent as those of the Romans in the age 
of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish this 
abuse, which had passed into a custom, and inflicted 
penalties Qn those who disobeyed it He also or¬ 
dered the ceremonials of funerals to be performed 
by night, and none were permitted to place any 
• other ornament on tombs, than a column three 
cubits high, ot a plain tablet, mensam; and he 
appointed a particular magistrate to enforce the 
observation of this law. 

*He likewise made laws for the regulation of 
manners, and commanded young persons to testify 
respect to their parents at home ; and in the city 
to those whom they met in their way, and to them¬ 
selves, when they were alone. 

r The poor citizens were likewise the objects of 
.» * 

* Plut. in precept, reip. ger. p. 818. * Cic. de Leg. 1. ii. 

U- 63—66. • Blog. Laert. f Plut. in vit. Arist. p. 535. 

- * Theatra,porticu$, naca temjila, serccunditls reprehmdo prop¬ 
ter Pompeium: ted doctissimi improbanl—iit Phalerats Demetrius, 
jut Penclem, princtpem Gracia, vitupcrabat quod tantam pecuniam 
in praclara ilia Propylaa amjtcerit. Cjc. I. ii. de Offic. n. 60. 
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his attention. There were at that time in Athens 
some of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian 
general, who, after he had possessed the greatest 
offices in the state, and governed the affairs of the 
treasury for a very considerable time, died so poor, 
that the public was obliged to defray the charges 
of his funeral. Demetrius took care of those de¬ 
scendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily 
sum for their subsistence. 

‘Such*says Ailian, was the government of Deme- 
tsius Phalereus, till the spirit of envy, so natural to 
the^ Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in the 
manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by 
ancient authors of tjie greatest repute, not only with 
respect to. his extraordinary talent^ and ability in 
the art,of government, but likewise to his virtue, 
and th<5 wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refu¬ 
tation of afl that has been advanced by Athenaeu^, 
on the authority of the historian Duris, with relation 
to the irregularity of his deportment; and strength¬ 
ens the conjecture of M. Bonamy, wlio supposes, 
that Duris, or Athenreus, lias imputed that to De¬ 
metrius Phalereus which related only to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus, to whom iElian 
ascribes the very particulars which Athenaeus.had 
cited from Duri^. b The reader may have recourse 
to the dissertation of M. Bonamy, which has been 
very useful to me in the course of this work. 

1 During the 115th Olympiad, Demetrius Phale¬ 
reus caused the inhabitants of'Attica to be num¬ 
bered, and Ihey amounted to twenty-one thousand 
k citizens, ten thousand 1 strangers, and * forty 

thousand m domestics. 

• • 

* .ffilian. I. iii. c. 17. h Tom. VIII. des Memoires de 

l’Acadetn. des Belles Lettres. * Athen. I. vi. p. 272. 

k ’Aiyvdm;. 1 / xetoixhj . m OMera;. 

* The words in the original are u.vpiaSa.s reira'a.piv.orra, forty 
myriads, which are equal to four hundred thousand, which is an 
evident mistake; and it undoubtedly ought to be read rt<nra.pac, 
four myriads, which amount to forty thousand* 

2 D 2 
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* We now return to Polysperchon. When he had 
received intelligence that Cassander had made him¬ 
self master of Athens, he immediately hastened to 
besiege him in that city; but as the siege took up 
a great length of time, he left part of his troops 
before the place, and Advanced with the rest into 
Peloponnesus, to force the city of Megalopolis to 
surrender. The inhabitants made a long and vigorous 
defence, which compelled Polysperchon to employ 
his attention and forces on those quarters to which 
he was called by more pressing necessities. H.e 
dispatched Clitus to the Hellespont, with .orders 
to prevent the enemy’s troops from passing out of 
Asia into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same 
time, from the port of Athens, in order to attack 
him, but was himself defeated near Byzantium. 
Antigonus having advanced in a very seasonable 
juncture, made himself amends for this loste, beat 
Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the vessel which 
Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great dif¬ 
ficulty. 

“Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endea¬ 
vours to reduce Eumenes, whose valour, wisdom, 
and great ability in the art of war, were more for¬ 
midable to him than all the rest, though he had 
besieged and blocked him up for twelve months in 
the castle of Nora. He therefore made a second 
attempt to engage him in his interest, for he had 
taken measures to that effect before he formed that 
siege. He accordingly consigned this commission to 
Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous his¬ 
torian of that time,* who was authorised by him to 
make overtures of accommodation to his adversary. 
Eumenes conducted this negoc : ation with so much 
dexterity and address, that he extricated himself from 
the siege,atthe veryjuncture wherein he was reduced 

* Diod. 1. xviii. p. 642 —646. 0 Plot, in Eumen. p. 590. 

* He compiled the history of those who divided the domi¬ 
nions of Alexander among themselves, and it likewise compre¬ 
hended the history of their successors. 
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to the last extremities, and without entering into any 
particular engagements with Antigonus. For the 
latter having inserted in the oath, which Eumenes 
was to swear in consequence of this accommodation, 
that he would consider all those as his friends and 
enemies, who should prove such .to Antigonus; 
Eumenes changed that article, and swore that he 
would regard all those as his friends and enemies, 
who should be such to Olympias and the kings, as 
well as t© Antigonus. He consented that the Ma¬ 
cedonians who assisted at the siege, should deter¬ 
mine which of these two forms was best; and as they 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, 
they declared, without the least hesitation, for the 
form drawn up by Eumenes; upon which he swore 
to it, and the siege was immediately raised. 

Whan Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was so dissatisfied 
with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, and gave 
orders for the siege to be instantly renewed.* These 
orders, however, canpe too late, for as soon as Eu¬ 
menes saw the enemy's forces were withdrawn front 
before the place, he quitted it without delay, with 
the remains of his troops, which amounted to five 
hundred men, and retired to Cappadocia, w here he 
immediately assembled two thousand of his veteran 
soldiers, and mad£ all the necessary preparations for 
sustaining the war, which he foresaw would soon be 
revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having 
occasioned a great alarm, Polysperchon the regent 
dispatched 1 6 Eumenes, in the name of the kings, 
a commission by which he was constituted captain- 
general of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to 
Teutames and i\ntigen^s, colonels of the Argyrtts- 
pides, to join, and serve under him, against Anti¬ 
gonus. The necessary orders were also transmitted 
to those who had the care of the kings’ treasures, 
to pay him five hundred talents, for the re-establish- 
tnent of his own affairs, and likewise to furnish him 
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with all the sums that would be necessary to defray 
the expences of the war. All these were accompa¬ 
nied with letters from Olympias to the same purport. 

r Eumenes was very sensible that the accumula¬ 
tion of all these honour^ on the head of a foreigner, 
would infallibly excite a violent envy against him, 
and render him odious to the Macedonians: but as 
he was incapable of acting to any effect without 
them, and since the good of the service itself made 
it necessary for him to employ all his efforts to gain 
them, he began with refusing the sums which were 
granted him for his own use, declaring that he had 
no occasion for them, because he was not intent on 
any particular advantage of his own, nor on any en¬ 
terprise of that tendency. He was studious to treat 
every person about him, the officers, and even the 
soldiers, with an obliging civility, in order* to ex¬ 
tinguish, as much as possible, or at least to weaken, 
by an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his 
condition, as a foreigner, afforded a plausible pre¬ 
text, though he endeavoured pot to draw it upon 
himself by any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in ap¬ 
pearance, threw him under a restraint, and created 
him very cruel anxiety. Antigenes-and Teutames, 
who commanded the Argyraspides, thought it dis¬ 
honourable to their nation to submit to a foreigner, 
and refused to attend him in council. On 'the 
other hand, he could not, without derogating from 
the prerogatives of his post, comply will] them in 
that point, and consent to his own degradation. An 
ingenious fiction disengaged him from°this perplex¬ 
ity; and. he had recourse to the aids of religion, 
or rather superstition, which hits ajkvays a power¬ 
ful influence over the minds of men, and seldom 
fails to take effect. He assured them, “ That 
<( Alexander, arrayed in his t royal robes, had ap- 

r Diod. 1. xviii. p. 633, 636, & 663. Plat, in Earn. p. 591 
—593. Cor. Nep. c. rii. 
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“ appeared to him in his slumber, and shewn him a 
“ magnificent tent, in which a throne was erected, 
“ and that the monarch declared to him, that while 
“ they held their councils in that tent, to deliber- 
“ ate on their affairs, he himself would be always 
“ present, seated on that tftrone; fjom whence he 
“ would issue his orders to his captains, and that he 
“ would conduct them in the execution of all their 
“ designs and enterprises, provided they would al- 
“ ways address themselves to him." This discourse 
was sufficient, and the minds of all who heard it 
wei;e wrought upon by the profound respect they 
entertained for the memory of that prince: in con¬ 
sequence of which they immediately ordered a 
splendid tent to be.erected, and a throne placed in 
it, which was to be called the thron^of Alexander; 
and on it vrere to be laid his diadem and crown, 
with his sceptre and arms ; that all the chiefs should 
resort thither every morning to offer sacrifices; that 
their consultations should be held near the throne, 
and that all orders should be received in the name 
of the king, as if he were slid living, and taking care 
of his kingdom. Eumenes calmed the disputeby this 
expedient, which met with unanimous approbation. 
No one raised himself above the others j but each 
competitor continued in the enjoyhacnt of his privi¬ 
leges, till new events decided them in a more posi¬ 
tive manner. 

’As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with 
money, he soon raised a very considerable body of 
troops, and had an army of twenty thousand men 
in the spring. These forces, with Eumenes at their 
head, were sufficient to spread terror among his 
enemies. Ptolemy sailed to the coasts of Cilicia, 
and employed* all sorts of expedients to corrupt 
the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on his part, made 
the same attempts by the emissaries he had in his 
camp; but neither*the one nor the other could 
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then succeed; so much had Eumenes gained upon 
the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the con¬ 
fidence they reposed in him. 

•He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably 
disposed, into Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those 
provinces which Ptolemy hadseized with the greatest 
injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in con¬ 
junction with the fleet, which the regent had 
already procured, would have rendered them ab¬ 
solute masters by sea, and they might likewise have 
been capable of transmitting all necessary succours 
to each other. Could Eumenes have succeeded 
in this design, it would have been a decisive blow; 
but the fleet of Polysperchon having been entirely 
destroyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who com¬ 
manded it, that misfortune rendered his project 
ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated him, 
marched by land, immediately after that victory, 
against Eumenes, with an army much more nu¬ 
merous than his own. Eumenes made a prudent 
retreat through Coele-syria, passed the Euphrates, 
and took up his winter-quarters at Carrhas in Me¬ 
sopotamia. 

' During his continuance in those parts, he sent 
to Pithon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus, go¬ 
vernor of Babylon, to press them to joiq,him w ith 
their forces against Antigonus, arjd caused the or¬ 
ders of the kings to be shewn them, by‘which they 
were enjoined to comply with his demand. They 
answered, that they were ready to assist those mo- 
narchs; but that, as to himself, they would have 
no transactions with a man who had been declared 
a public enemy by the Macedonians. This was 
only a pretext, and they were actuated by a much 
more prevalent motive. If they had acknowledged 
the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him 
by advancing to him, and subjecting their troops 
to his command, they must'also have aqknow- 


. ' Diod. l.xix p. 060, 601. 
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ledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well 
as of those who were masters of the royal pupils, 
and made use of their name, to render their own 
power more extensive. Pithon and Seleucus must, 
therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned 
that they held their governments only from those 
kings, and might be divested of them at their plea¬ 
sure by the first order which might be issued to that 
effect; and this would have destroyed all their am¬ 
bitious pretences with a single stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had 
shared the governments of the empire among them¬ 
selves after his death, were solicitous to secure to 
themselves the supreme power in their several pro¬ 
vinces; for which reason they had chosen a person 
of a mean capacity, and an infant, on whom they 
conferred the title of sovereign, in order to have suf¬ 
ficient time to establish their usurpations under so* 
weak a government. But all these measures would 
have been disconcerted, if they had allowed Eftmenes 
an ascendant over theyi, with such an air of superi¬ 
ority as subjected them to his orders. He issued 
them, indeed, in the name uf the kings; but this 
was a circumstance they were desirous of evading, 
and this it was that created him so many enemies 
and obstructions. They were also apprehensive of 
the merit and supesior genius of Eumenes, who was 
capable of thfe greatestand most difficult enterprises. 

It is certain, that of all the captains of Alexander, 
he had the greatest share of wisdom and bravery, 
and was also the most steady in his resolutions, and 
the most faithfbl in his engagements; for he never 
violated those which he had made with any of those 
commanders, thouglrthey did not observe the same 
fidelity with respect to him. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia 
the following spring, and *as in danger of losing his 
army by a stratagem of Seleucus. The troops were en¬ 
camped in a plain near the Euphrates; and Seleucus, 
by cutting ^he banks of that river, laid all the neigh- 
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boaring country underwater. Eumenes, however, 
was so expeditious as to gain an eminence with his 
troops, and found means, the next day, to drain off 
the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
march almost without .sustaining any loss. 

* Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of 
making a truce with him, and of granting him a 
peaceable passage through the territories of his pro¬ 
vince, in order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed 
his troops into quarters of refreshment, while he so¬ 
licited all the governors of the provinces in Upper 
Asia for succours. He had before notified°to Jhem 
the order of the kings; and those whom he had 
charged with that commission, found them all 
assembled, at the close of a war they had under¬ 
taken in concert against Pithon the governor of 
Media. This Pithon having pursued the very same 
.measures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had 
formed in the Lower, had caused Philotas to be put 
to death,and made himself masterof his government. 
He would likewise have attempted to treat the rest 
in the same manner, if they had not opposed him 
by this confederacy, which the common interest had 
formed against him. Peucestes, governor of the pro¬ 
vince of Persia, had the command in chief conferred 
upon him, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of 
Media, and obliged him to go to»Babylon to implore 
the protection of Seleucus. All the* confederates 
were still in the camp after this victory, when the 
deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they imme¬ 
diately marched from Susa to join him : not that 
they were really devoted to the roydl party, but be¬ 
cause they were more apprehensive than ever of 
being subjected to the victorious Antigonus, who 
was then at the head of a‘powerful army, and either 
divested of their employments all such governors as 
he suspected, or reduced'them to the state of mere 
o&cers, liable to be removed and punished at hk 
pleasure. 

' Died. 1. xix, p. 602—664. Plat, in Eumen. 
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They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which composed an army of above twenty- 
five thousand men. With this reinforcement he 
saw himself not only in a condition to oppose An- 
tigonus, who was then advancing to him, but even 
much superior in the number of his <troops. The 
season was too far advanced when Antigonus ar¬ 
rived at the banks of the Tygris, and was obliged to A. M, 
take winter-quarters in Mesopotamia; where, with 3S87 - 
Seleucus and Pithon, who were then of his party, An 3 t ' 1 7 ' C ‘ 
he‘concerted measures far the operations of the 
next c aihpaign. 

* During these transactions, Macedonia was the 
scene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon had 
recalled, had made herself absolute mistress of 
affairs, tyid caused Aridaeus, or Philip, who had 
enjoyed the-title of king for six years and four* 
months, to be put to death. Etirydice his consort 
shared the same fate; for Olympias sent’ her a 
dagger, a cord, and a bowl of poison,, and only 
allow ed her the liberty of choosing her death. She 
accordingly gave the preference to the cord, and 
then strangled herself, after she had uttered a 
thousand imprecations against herepemy and mur¬ 
deress. Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and a 
hundred of the principal friends of this latter, like¬ 
wise "sufferetf death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain 
unpunished. Olympias had retired to Pydna with 
the young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, 
with Thessalomca, the sister of Alexander the G reat, 
and Deidamia, the daughter of iEacides, king of 
Epirus, and sistej ofTyrrhus. Cassander did not 
lose any time, but besieged them by sea and land. 
jEacides prepared to assist the princesses, and 
was already upon -his rftarch; but the greatest 
part of his forces, who were averse to that ex- 


1 Diod. L six. p. 659, 660. 
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pedition, revolted from the king, and condemned 
him to banishment when they returned to Epirus. 
They likewise massacred all his friends; and 
Pyrrhus, the son of iEacides, who was then but an 
infant, would have suffered the same fate, if a set 
of faithful domestics had not happily withdrawn him 
from their rage. Epirus then declared in favour of 
Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to take upon 
him the government in his name. Olympias had 
then no resource but in Polysperchon alone, who 
was then in Perrhoebia, a*6inall province on the cen- 
fines of iEtolia, and was preparing to succoui".ber; 
butCassandersentCallas,oneof hisgenerals, against 
him, who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, 
and obliged him to retire into*Naxia, a city of Per- 
rhcebia, whete he besieged him. Olympias, whohad 
supported all the miseries of famine with aa invinci¬ 
ble courage, having now lost all hopes ,of relief, was 
compelled to surrender at discretion. 

CasSander, in order to destroy her in a manner 
that might give the least offence, prompted the re¬ 
lations of the principal officers, whom Olympias had 
caused to be slain during her regency, to accuse her 
in the assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for 
vengeance forthe cruelties she had committed. The 
request of these persons was granted; and when 
they had all been heard, she wa^condemned to die, 
though absent, and no one interposed ins good offices 
in her defence. After sentence of death had thus 
passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some friends, 
to retire to Athens, promising to accommodate her 
with a galley to convey her thither^ whenever she 
should be so disposed. His intention was to destroy 
her in her passage by sea, andto publish through all 
Macedonia that the gods, amidst* their displeasure 
at her horrible cruelties, bad abandoned her to the 
mercy of the waves: for he was apprehensive of a 
retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, there¬ 
fore, desirous of casting upon Providence all the 
odious circumstances of his own perfidy. 
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Olympias, whether she had been advertised of 
Cassanders design, or whether she was actuated by 
sentiments of grandeur, so natural to persons of her 
rank, imagined her presence alone would calm the 
storm, and answered, with qn imperious air, that 
she was not a woman who would have recourse to 
flight, and insisted on pleading her own cause in the 
public assembly; adding, this was the least favour 
that could be granted a queen, or rather, that it was 
an act of justice, which could not be refused to per¬ 
sons of the lowest rank. Cassander had no inclina¬ 
tion to consent to this demand, having reason to be 
apprehensive that the remembrance of Philip and 
Alexander, for whom the Macedonians retained the 
utmost veneration, would create a sudden change in 
their resolutions; he, therefore, sent two hundred 
soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, with orders to 
destroy herbut resolute as they were, they were 
incapable of supporting the amof majesty which 
appeared in the eyes and aspect of that princess ; 
and Tetired without executing their commission. 
It became necessary, therefore, to employ in this 
murder, the relations of those*whom she had caused 
to suffer death; and they were transported at the 
opportunity of gratifying their own vengeance, and 
at the same Jtime making their court*to Cassander. 
Thus perished the famous Olympias, the daughter, 
the sister, the wife, and the mother of kings, who 
really merited so tragical a period of her days, 
in consequence of all her crimes and cruelties; but 
whom it is impossible to see perish in this manner, 
without detestifig the wickedness of a prince who 
deprived her of life in so unworthy a manner. 

11 Cassander already beheld an assured passage to 
the Macedonian throne opened to his ambition; 
but he thought it incun^bent on him to have recourse 
to other measures, in order to secure himself against 
the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the 

* Diod. l.xix, p.69J—697. ' 
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Macedonians, and the jealousy of his competitors, 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, 
being qualified by her illustrious birth, and authority 
in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship 
of the grandees and ^people of that kingdom, he 
hoped, by espousing her, to attach them in a 
peculiar manner to himself, in consequence of the 
esteem and respect he should testify for the royal 
family. 

There was still one obstacle more ,to be sur¬ 
mounted, without which Cassander would have 
always been deemed an usurper and a tyrant. r The 
young prince Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, by Roxana, was still living, and had been ac¬ 
knowledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne. 
It became necessary, therefore, to remove this prince 
and his mother out of the way. Cassander,* em- 
..boWened by the success of his former crime, was 
determined to commit a second, from whence he 
expected to derive all the fruit of his hopes. Pru¬ 
dence, however, made it necessary for him to sound 
the disposition of the Macedonians, with respect to 
the death of Olympias; for if they shewed them¬ 
selves insensible of the loss of that princess, he 
might be certain that the death of the young king 
and his mother would affect them as little. He, 
therefore, judged it expedient to proceed with 
caution, and advance by moderate-steps, to the 
execution of his scheme. He began with causing 
Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the 
castle of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, com¬ 
manded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to 
his interest. When they arrived at that fortress, 
they were divested of all regal honours, and treated 
rather like private persons, whom'important motives 
of state made it necessary to secure. 

He intended* by his next step, to make it evi- 

* Hand ignarui tumma tcclera incipi cum pericnlo, peragt 
cum premia. Tacit. 
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dent that he claimed sovereign power in Macedonia. 

With this view, and in order to render the memory 
of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders for 
performing with great magnificence the funeral ob¬ 
sequies of king Philip, or Aridasus, and queen 
Eurydice, his wife, who had been murdered by the 
directions of Olympias. He commanded such 
mourning to be used as was customary in solemnities 
of that nature, and caused the bodies to be depo¬ 
sited in the tombs appropriated to the sepulture 
of the Macedonian king^; affecting by these ex¬ 
teriors of dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for 
the rbyal family, at the same time that he was me¬ 
ditating the destruction of the young king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information 
he received t of the death of Olympias, and the 
measures which Cassander was adopting in order 
to raise himself to the throne of Macedonia, had. 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a pity of Perrhoebia, 
where he had sustained a siege, and from whence he 
retreated with a very inconsiderable body of troops 
to pass into Thessaly, (border to join some forces of 
iEacides; after which he advanced into Aitolia, 
where he was greatly respected. Cassander folio wed 
him closely, and marched his army into Bceotia, 
where the ancient inhabitants of Tl/tebes were seen 
wandering from place to place, without any fixed 
habitation ot retreat. He was touched with the 
calamitous condition of that city, which was once so 
powerful, and had been razed to its very founda¬ 
tions by the command of Alexander. After a pe¬ 
riod of twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate 
it in its primitive splendor; the Athenians offered 
to rebuild part of the walls at their own expence, 
and several towfls and cities of Magna Graecia, 

Italy, Sicily, and Greece Proper, bestowed con¬ 
siderable sums on that oocasion by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. By which 'means, Thebes, in a short 
space of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by the jcare and 
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magnificence of Cassander, who was justly con¬ 
sidered as the father and restorer of that city. 

Cassander, after he had given proper orders for the 
re-establishmentof Thebes, advanced into Pelopon¬ 
nesus against Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, 
and marched directly r to Argos, which surrendered 
without resistance; upon which all the cities of the 
Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. 
Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, 
endeavoured to check them by a battle^ but Cas¬ 
sander, who was much inferior to him in troops, was 
unwilling to hazard a battle, and thought .it more 
adviseable to retire into Macedonia, after he ha'd left 
good garrisons in the places he had taken. 

*As he knew the merit'of Alexander, he endea¬ 
voured to disengage him from the party of Anti- 
gonus, and attach him to his own, by offering him the 
, government of all Peloponnesus, with the command 
of the troops stationed in that country.' An offer so 
advantageous was accepted by Alexander without 
any hesitation; buthe did not longenjoy it, beingun- 
fortunately slain soon after b^ some citizens of Sicy- 
on, where he then resided, who had combined to de¬ 
stroy him. This conspiracy, however, did not pro¬ 
duce the effects expected from it; for Cratesipolis, 
the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a com¬ 
position of grandeur and fortitude, instead of mani¬ 
festing any consternation at the sight of this, fatal 
accident, as she was beloved by the soldiers, and 
honoured by the officers, whom she had always 
obliged and served, assumed the command of the 
troops, repressed the insolence of the Sicyonians, 
and defeated them in a battle; after which she 
caused thirty of the most mu&inous among them to 
be bung up; appeased all the ttoubles which had 
been excited by die seditious in the city, re-entered 
it in a victorious manner, and governed it with a 
wisdom that acquired her the admiration of all those 
who heard her conduct mentioned. 

* Diod. 1. xix. p. 705—708. 
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Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts A - M. 
to establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, j 8 ' c 
Antigonus was concerting measures to rid himself ‘ 
of a dangerous enemy; and, having taken the field 
the ensuing spring, he advanced to Babylon, where 
he augmented his army with the troqps he received 
from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the 
Tigris to attack Eumenes; who had neglected no¬ 
thing on his part to give him a warm reception. He 
was muclv superior to Antigonus in the number of 
hi% troops, and yet more*in the abilities of a great 
commander; though the other was far from being 
defective in those qualifications: for, next to Eu¬ 
menes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest statesman of bis time. 

r One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was, 
that his army being composed of different bodies of 
troops, whic.h the governors of provinces had sup-, 
plied, each of these governors pretended to the com¬ 
mand in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, 
but a Thracian by birth, every one of them thought 
himself, for that reason, his superior. We may add 
to this, that the pomp, splendor, and magnificence 
affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance 
between him and them, who assumed the air of real 
Satrapae. ^'hey imagined, in consequence of a mis¬ 
taken and ill-time<j ambition,* but very customary 
with-great men, that to give sumptuous repasts, 
and add to them whatever may heighten pleasure 
and gratify the senses, were part of the duties of a 
soldier of rank; and estimating their own merit by 
the largeness flf their revenues and expences, they 
flattered themselves that they had acquired, by their 
means, an extraordinary credit, and a great authority 
over the troops, and that'the army had all the con¬ 
sideration and esteem for them imaginable. 

• 

r Diod. 1. xix. p. 669—6?2. Plut. in Eutnen. p. .591, 592. 

* Non deerant qui ambitions stolidd - luxuriosos apparatus 

sonviviorum ct irritamenta libidinum ut instrumenta belli merca- 
Tcnttir. Tacit. * 
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. A circumstance happened, which ought to have 
undeceived them. As the soldiers were marching 
in quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who was seised 
with a dangerous indisposition, was carried in a 
litter, at a considerable distance from the army, to 
be more remote from fne noise, and that he might 
enjoy the refreshment of slumber, of which he had 
long been deprived. When they had advanced 
some way, and began to perceive the enemy appear 
on the rising grounds, they halted on a su.dden, and 
began to call for Eumenes. At the same time they 
cast their bucklers on the ground, and declared to 
their officers that they would not proceed on their 
march till Eumenes came to command them. He 
accordingly came with all expedition, hastening the 
slaves who carried him, and opening the curtains 
on each side of his litter: he then stretched out 
his hands to the soldiers, and made them % decla¬ 
ration of his joy and gratitude. When the troops 
beheld <him, they immediately saluted him in the 
Macedonian language, resumed their bucklers, 
clashed upon them with their pikes, and broke 
forth into loud acclamations of victory and defi¬ 
ance to their enemies, as if they feared nothing, so 
they had but their general at their head. 

* When Antigonus received intelligence that Eu- 
menes was ill, and caused himself to be carried in a 
litter in the rear of the army, he advanced, in hopes 
that his distemper would deliver his enemies into 
bis hands-, but when be came near enough to.take 
a view of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, 
the disposition of their army, and particularly the 
litter, which was carried from rank to rank, he 
burst into a loud vein of laughter in his usual man¬ 
ner, and addressing himself to on5 of his officers— 
“ Take notice,” said be, “ of ywider litter; it is 
“ that which has drawn up those troops against us, 
“ ami is now-preparing to sfttack us.” And then, 

* Died. I. xix. p. 672. 
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without losing a moment’s time, he caused a retreat 
to he sounded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made 
it very evident, on this occasion, that they judged 
all the other Satrapse exceedingly well qualified to 
give splendid entertainments, and .arrange great 
feasts, hut that they esteemed Eumenes alone ca¬ 
pable of commanding an army with ability. This 
is a solid and sensible reflection, and affords room 
fora variety of applications; and points out the false 
taste for glory, and the, injudiciousness of those 
officers -and commanders who are only studious to 
distinguish themselves in the army by magnificent 
entertainments, and place their principal merit in 
surpassing others in Juxury, and frequently in ruin¬ 
ing themselyes, without thanks, by tliese ridiculous 
exppnces. I say without thanks, because nobody 
thinks himself obliged to them for their profusion, 
and they are always the worst sarvants of the state. 

a The two armies having separated without en¬ 
gaging; encamped at the distance of three fur¬ 
longs from each other, with a river ahd several 
gullies between them; and-as they sustained great 
inconveniences, because the whole country was 
eaten up, Antigonus sent ambassadors to the 8a- 
trapae and JVIaccdonians of the artfly of Eumenes, 
to prevail upon thpm to quit that general and join 
him,* making them, at the same time, the most mag¬ 
nificent promises to induce their compliance. The 
Macedonians rejected his proposals, and dismissed 
the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they 
should presume to make any such offers for the 
future. Eumenes, after having commended them 
for their fidelity^ related to them this very ancient 
fable: “ A lion entertaining a passion for a young 
M virgin, demanded her one day in marriage of her 
“ father, whose answ er was, that he esteemed this 
“ alliance a great honour to him, and was ready 
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“ to present his daughter to him; but that his 
“ large nails and sharp teeth made him apprehen- 
“ sive lest he should employ them a little too 
“ rudely upon her, if the least difference should 
“ arise between them with relation to their house- 
“ hold affairs. The 'lion, who was passionately 
“ fond of the maid, immediately suffered his claws 
“ to be pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. 
“ After which the father caught up a strong cud- 
“ gel, and soon drove away his proffered son-in* 
“ Jaw. This (continued JEumenes) is the aim ,of 
“ Antigonus. He amuses you with mighty pro- 
“ mises, in order to make himself master of your 
“ forces; but when he has accomplished that de- 
“ sign, he will, soon make you .sensible of his teeth 
“ and claws.” 

b A few days after this event, some deserters from 
the army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes 
that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 
Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province ofGabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable of subsisting numerous 
armies, and very commodious and secure for the 
troops, by reason of the rivers and gullies with which 
it was intersected, and therefore he resolved to pre¬ 
vent his execution of that desigp. With this view 
he prevailed, by sums of money, upon some foreign 
soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp of An¬ 
tigonus, and acquaint him that Eumenes intended 
to attack him at night-fall. In the mean time he 
caused the baggage to be conveyed wway, and or¬ 
dered the troops to take some refreshment, and 
then march. Antigonus, upon this false intelli¬ 
gence, caused his troops*to continue underarms, 
while Eumenes in the mean time advanced on his 
way. Antigonus was soon informed by his scouts 
that Eumenes had decamped, and finding that he 


* Diod. 1. six. p. 672, 673. 
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had been over-reached by liis enemy, he still per¬ 
sisted in his first intention; and having ordered his 
troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so 
much expedition, that his march resembled a pur¬ 
suit. But when he saw that it was impossible to 
advance with his whole army up to # Eurnenes, who 
had the start of him, at least six hours, in his 
march, he left his infantry under the command of 
Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full 
gallop, ayd came up by break of day with the rear 
gyard of the enemy, wfeo were descending a hill. 
He then halted upon the top; and Eurnenes, who 
discovered this body of cavalry, imagined it to be 
the whole army ; upon which he discontinued his 
march, and formed, his’ troops in order of battle. 
By these oceans Antigonus played off a retaliation 
upon Epmenes, and amused him in his turn; for 
he prevented the continuance of his march, an^ 
gave his own infantry sutlicient.time to come up. 

c The two armies were then drawn up ;*tbat of 
Eurnenes consisted of thirty-five thousand foot, 
with above six thousand horse, and a hundred and 
fourteen elephants. That of Antigonus was com¬ 
posed of twenty-eight thousand foot, eight thou¬ 
sand five hundred horse, and sixty-five elephants. 
The battle was fought with great obstinacy till 
the night was fa£ advanced, for the moon was 
then-in the*full, but the slaughter was not very 
considerable on either side. Antigonus lost three 
thousand seven hundred of his infantry, and fifty- 
four of his horse, and above four thousand of his 
men were woflnded. Eurnenes lost five hundred 
and forty of his infantry, and a very inconsiderable 
number of his cavalsy, and had above nine hundred 
wounded. The Victory $as really on his side; but 
as his troops, notwithstanding all his entreaties, 
would not return to the field of battle to carry off 
the dead bodies, which among the ancients was an 
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evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed 
to Antigonus, whose army appeared again id’the 
field, and buried the dead. Eumenes sent a herald 
the next day to desire leave to inter his slain. This 
was granted him, and he rendered them funeral 
honours with all possible magnificence. 

d A very singular dispute arose at the performance 
of this ceremony. The men happened to find 
among the slain tire body of an Indian officer, who 
bad brought his two wives with him, one,, of whom 
he had but lately married.,. The law of the country, 
which is said to be still subsisting, would not allow 
a wife to survive her husband; and if she refused 
to be burnt with him on the funeral pile, her cha¬ 
racter was for ever branded with infamy, and she 
was obliged to continue in a state of widowhood the 
remainder of her days. She was even condemned 
fo a kind of excommunication, as she was Tendered 
incapable of assisting at any sacrifice, or other re¬ 
ligious ceremony. This law, however, mentioned 
only one wife; but in the present instance there 
were two; feach of whom insisted on being preferred 
to the other. The eldest pleaded her superiority of 
years; to which the youngest replied that the law 
excluded her rival, because she was then pregnant; 
und the contest*was accordingly determined in that 
manner. The first of them retired witfi a very de¬ 
jected air, her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her 
hair and garments, as if she had sustained some 
great calamity. The other, on the contrary, with a 
mien of joy and triumph,.amidst a numerous reti¬ 
nue of her relations and friends, and Rrrayed in her 
richest ornaments, as on the day of her nuptials, 
advanced with a solemn pace, where the funeral 
Ceremonies were to be pdrioimed'r She there dis¬ 
tributed all her jewels among her friends and rela¬ 
tions ; and, having taken her last farewell, she placed 
herself on the funeral pile, By the assistance of hef 


■ * Died. 1. xix. pi 378—680. 
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own brother, and expired amidst the praises and 
acclamations of most of the spectators; but some 
of them, according to the historian, disapproved of 
this strange custom, as barbarous and inhuman. 

The action of this woman was undoubtedly a real 
murder, and might justly be considered as a viola¬ 
tion of the most express law of nature, which pro¬ 
hibits all attempts on a person’s own life; and com¬ 
mands us not to dispose of it in compliance with 
the dictates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, 
v^hich ought to be resigned to none but that Being 
from whom we receive it. Such a sacrifice is so far 
froih deserving to be enumerated among the in¬ 
stances of respect and fondness due to a husband, 
that it rather treats jiim* as an unrelenting and bloody 
idol, by thp immolation of such precious victims. 

e During the course of this campaign, the war was 
maintained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia 
and Media were the theatre o£ its operations. The 
armies traversed those two great provinces by 
marches and counter-marches, and each party had 
recourse to all the art and stratagems that the greatest 
capacity, in conjunction with a long series of expe¬ 
rience in the profession of war, could supply. Eu- 
menes, though he had a mutinous and untractable 
army to govern, obtained however several advan¬ 
tages over his enemies in this campaign; and when 
his«troops grew impatient for winter-quarters, he had 
still the dexterity to secure the best in all the pro¬ 
vince of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek his 
to the north in Media, where he was incapable of 
arriving, til lifter a march of twenty-five days. 

f The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to post them¬ 
selves near endugh to dach other, to be assembled 
in haste on any emergency. They absolutely in¬ 
sisted on very distant quarters, which took in the 

* Diod. 1. six. p. 680—€8*. 
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whole extent of the province, under pretence of 
being more commodiously stationed, and of having 
every thing in greater abundance. In a word, they 
were dispersed at such a distance from each other, 
that it required several days for re-assembling them 
in a body. Antigonus" who was informed of this 
circumstance, marched from a very remote quarter, 
in the depth of winter, in hopes to surprise these 
different bodies so dispersed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man that would 
suffer himself to be surprised in such a mannef, 
but had had the precaution to dispatch, to various 
parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest 
of all animals, to gain timely intelligence of the 
enemy’s motions; and he had posted them so judi¬ 
ciously, that hp received information of this march, 
before Antigonus could arrive at any of hi$ quar¬ 
ters; this furnished him with an expedient to save 
h'is army by a stratagem, when all the other gene¬ 
rals looked upon it as lost. He posted the troops 
who were nearest to him on the mountains that 
rose toward the quarter from* whence the enemies 
were advancing, and ordered them, the following 
night, to kindle as many fires as might cause it to 
be imagined ail the army were encamped in that 
situation. Antigonus was soon informed, by his ad¬ 
vanced guard, that those fires were seen'at a great 
distance, upon which he concluded that Eumenes 
was there encamped with all his forces, and in a con¬ 
dition to receive him. In order, therefore, not to 
expose his men, who were fatigued by long marches, 
to an engagement with fresh troops he caused 
them to halt, that they might have time to recover 
themselves a little; by which means Eumenes had 
all the opportunity that was pecesSary, for assem¬ 
bling his forces, before the enemy could advance 
upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme defeated, 
and extremely mortified at being thus over-reached, 
determined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about 
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him, were struck with admiration at his extraor¬ 
dinary prudence and ability, and resolved that he 
should exercise the sole command. Antigenes and 
Teutames, the two captains who led the Argyras- 
pides, were so exceedingly mortified at a distinction 
so glorious for Eumenes, that they formed a resolu¬ 
tion tc ’destroy him, and drew most of the Satrapae 
and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy 
is a malady that seldom admits of a cure, and is 
generally heightened by the remedies administered 
to.it. All the precautions of prudence, modera¬ 
tion, and condescension, which Eumenes employed, 
were* incapable of mollifying the hearts of those 
barbarians, and extinguishing their jealousy, and he 
must have renounced His merit and virtue, which 
alone occasioned it, to have been capable of ap¬ 
peasing.them. lie frequently lamented to himself 
his unhappiness in being fated to live, not with 
men, as his expression was, but.with savage beasts.* 

Several conspiracies had already been .formed 
against him, and he daily beheld himself exposed 
to the same danger.* In order to frustrate their 
effects, if possible, he had, borrowed, on various 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable 
sums of those who appeared most inveterate against 
him, that he, at least, might restrain them, by the 
consideration of their own interest, and an appre¬ 
hension of Josing the sums they had lent him, 
should he happen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to 
destroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate 
on the time,*place, and means of accomplishing 
their intentions. They all agreed to protract his 
fall, till after the decision of the impending battle, 
and then to destroy ^jiiu immediately afterwards. 
Eudamus, who commanded the elephants, went 
immediately, with Phsedimus, to acquaint Eumenes 
with this resolution, not from any affection to his 
person, but only from their apprehensions of losing 
the money he had borrowed of them.. Eumenes 
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returned them his thanks, and highly applauded 
their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately 
made his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
the letters that had been written to him, because he 
was unwilling that those who had favoured pirn with 
any secret intelligence should be exposed to any 
accusation or calumny after his death. When he 
had thus disposed of his affairs, and found himself 
alone, he deliberated on the conduct he ought to 
pursue. A thousand contrary thoughts agitated ,his 
mind. Could it possibly be prudent in him to re¬ 
pose any confidence in those officers and generals, 
who had sworn his destruction? Might he not law¬ 
fully arm against them the zea) and affection of the 
soldiers, who,were inviolably devoted to him? On 
the other hand, would it not be his best expedient, 
to pass through Media and Armenia, and retire to 
Cappadocia, the place of his residence; where he 
might hope for a sure asylum from danger ? Or, 
in order to avenge himself on those traitors, would 
it not be better for him to abandon them in the 
crisis of the battle, and resign the victory to his 
enemies? For in a situation so desperate as his 
own, what thoughts will not rise up in the mind of 
a man reduced to the last extremity by a set of per¬ 
fidious traitors! This last thought, however, in¬ 
fused a horror into his soul; and as be was deter¬ 
mined to discharge his duty to his latest breath, and 
to combat, to the close of his life, for the prince 
who had armed him in his cause, he resigned his 
destiny, says Plutarch, to the will* of the gods, 
end thought only of preparing his troops for the 
battle. »• 

He had thirty-six thousand sevCn hundred foot, 
and above six thousand horse, with a hundred and 
fourteen elephants. The> army of Antigotius was 
composed of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thou¬ 
sand horse, with a body of Median cavalry, and 
sixty-five elephants. This general posted his ca- 
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valry on the two wings, his ftifantry he disposed in 
the centre, and formed his elephants into a first 
line, which extended along the front of the army, 
and he filled up the intervals between the elephants 
with light-armed troops. He gave the command 
of the left wing to PithonJ that of the right he 
assigned to his son Demetrius, and here he himself 
was to act in person, at the head of a body of 
chosen troops. Eumenes drew up his army almost 
in the same manner; his best troops he disposed 
in t to the left wing, and placed himself in their front, 
in ordar to oppose Antigonus, and gave the com- 
mantl of the right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the # Argyfaspides, 
they sojittle needed any animating expressions, that 
they wt?re the first to encourage him with assur¬ 
ances, that the enemy should # not w ait a momerft 
for them, T'hey were the oldest troops, jvho had 
served under Philip and Alexander, and u’ere all 
veteran champions, if horn victory had crowned in a 
hundred combats; they hrtd hitherto been reputed 
invincible, and had never been foiled in any action ; 
for which reason they advanced to the troops of 
Antigonus, and charged them fiercely with this 
exclamation: “Villains! you now fight with your 
“ fathers!”. They then broke in upon the infantry 
with irresistible fury: not one of the battalions 
could sustain the shock, and most of them w ere cut 
to pieces. 

The even* was different with respect to the ca¬ 
valry, for as the engagement between them began 
on a sandy soil, th^ motion of the men and horses, 
raised such a thick glcftid of dust, as made them 
incapable of seeing to the distance of three paces. 
Antigonus, befriended .by this darkness, detached 
from his cavalry a bftdy of troops superior to that 
of the enemy, and carried off all their baggage, with¬ 
out their perceiving it, and at the sam§ time broke 
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in upon their horse. 'Peucestes, who commanded 
them, and, till then, had given a thousand proofs of 
true bravery, fell back, and drew all the rest after 
him. Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally 
them, but in vain; the confusion was universal in 
that quarter, as the advantage had been complete 
in the other. ‘The capture of the baggage was of 
more importance to Antigonus, than the victory 
could be to Eumenes ; for the soldiers of this lat¬ 
ter, finding, at their return, all their baggage car¬ 
ried off, with their wives r and children, instead ,of 
employing tbeir swords against the enemy, in order 
to recover them, which would have been very prac¬ 
ticable at that time, and was what Eumenes had 
promised to accomplish, ‘turned all their fury 
against their qwn general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upqn him, 
forced his sword out of his hand, and botmd his 
hands behind him with his own belt. In this con¬ 
dition tljey led him through the Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx, then drawn up in lines under arms, in order 
to deliver him up to Antigonds, who had promised 
to restore them all their,baggage on that condition. 
“ Kill me, O soldiers,” said Eumenes, as he passed 
by them, “kill me yourselves, I conjure you in the 
“ name of all the gods! for though I perish by the 
“ command of Antigonus, my death wilf, however, 
“ be as much your act as if I had fallen by your 
“ swords. If you are unwilling to do me that 
“ office with your own hands, permit me, at least, 
“ to discharge it by one of mine. That shall ren- 
“ der me the service which you refuse*me. On this 
“ condition I absolve you from all the severities 
“ you have reason to apprehenckfrom the vengeance 
“ of the gods, for the crime r you afte preparing to 
“ perpetrate on me.” 

Upon this they hastened him along to prevent 
the repetition of such pathetic addresses, which 
might awaken the affection of the troops for their 
general. 
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Most of the soldiers of Ahtigonus went out to 
meet him, and scarce a single man was left in his 
camp. When that illustrious prisoner arrived there, 
Antigonus had not the courage to see him, because 
his presence alone would have reproached him in 
the highest degree. As thbse who guarded him 
asked Antigonus in what manner he would have him 
kept: “As you would an elephant,” replied he, 

“ or a lion;” which are two animals most to be 
dreaded.. But within a few days he was touched 
wjth compassion, and ordered him to be eased of 
the weightiest of his chains ; he likewise appointed 
one bf his own domestics to serve him, and permit¬ 
ted his friends to see him, and pass whole days in 
his company. They wfcre also allowed to furnish 
him with all necessary refreshments.. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, 
in whathianner he should treat his prisoner. The^ 
had been intimate friends, whep they served under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re¬ 
kindled some tender sentiments in his favour, and 
combated for a while’against his interest. His son 
Demetrius also solicited strongly in his favour; 
passionately desiring, through mere generosity, that 
the life of so great a man might be saved. But 
Antigonus, who was well acquainted with his in¬ 
flexible fidelity for the family of Alexander, and 
knew what a dangerous enemy he had in him, and 
how capable he was of disconcerting all his mea¬ 
sures, should he escape from his hands, was too 
much afraid of him to grant him his life, and there¬ 
fore ordered iiim to be destroyed in prison. 

Such was the end of the most accomplished man 
of his age, in every particular, and the worthiest to 
succeed Alexander thg Great. He had not, indeed, 
the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was 
not his inferior in merit. He was truly brave 
without temerity; anti prudent, without weakness. 

His descent was but mean, though he was not 
ashamed of it; and he gradually rose to jhe highest 
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stations, and might evfen have aspired to a throne, 
if he had eitiier had more ambition or less probity. 
At a time when intrigues and cabals, inspired by a 
motive most capable ofaffecting the human heart, 
I mean the thirst of empire, knew neither sincerity 
nor fidelity, nor had an^ respect to the ties of blood 
or the rights of'friendship, but trampled on the most 
sacred laws; Eumenes always retained an inviolable 
fidelity and attachment to the royal family, which no 
hopes or fears, no vicissitude of fortune,, nor any 
elevation, had power to sl^pke. This very character 
of probity rendered him insupportable to his col¬ 
leagues ; for it frequently happens,* that virtue 
creates enmities and aversions, because it seems to 
reproach those who think in‘a different manner, and 
places their defects in too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme 
degree; complete skill in the art of war,'valour, 
foresight, firmness, 9 . wonderful fertility of invention 
for stratagems and resources in the most unexpect¬ 
ed dangers, and most desperate conjunctures : but 
I place far above these that Character of probity, 
and those sentiments of honour, which prevailed in 
him, and which do not always accompany the other 
shining qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the 
same time so modest, which ought to have excited 
the esteem and admiration of the other commanders, 
only gave them offence, and inflamed their envy; a 
defect too frequently visible in persons of high rank. 
These Satrapse, full of themselves, saw with jealousy 
and indignation, that an officer of *no birth, but 
much better qualified, and more brave and expe¬ 
rienced than themselves, had ascended by degrees 
to the most exalted statiotis,. which they imagined 
due only to those who were dignified with great 

names, and descended from ancient and illustrious 

• 

* faduttria irmocentiaque qutfsi rnalis artibus irrfcrui—etiam 
glorip aq virtus infensos hxtbet, at nimis ex propinquo diverta ar- 
guau. Tacot. 
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families: * as if true nobilify did not consist in 
merit end virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the 
funeral obsequies of Eumenes with great magnifi¬ 
cence, and willingly paid him the utmost honours; 
his death having extinguishfed all their envy and 
fear. They deposited his bones and ashes in an 
urn of silver, and sent it to his wife and children 
in Cappadocia ; a poor compensation for a desolate 
widow and her helpless orphans ! 


Sect?. VI. Scleuciis, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Cassander, form a confederacy against Antigo¬ 
nus. He deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Phoe¬ 
nicia, and, makes himself master of Tyre, after 
a long* siege. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
begins to distinguish himself in Asia Minor .. 

He loses a first battle, and gains a second. Se- 
leucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace between 
the princes is immediately broken. Cassander 
causes the young king Alexander, and his mother 
Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, another 
son of Alexander the Great, is likeicise slain, 
with his mother Barsina, by Polyspcrchon. An¬ 
tigonus pauses Cleopatra, the sister of the same 
Alexander, to $e put to death. The revolt of 
Ophelias m Libya. 

•Antigonus, looking upon himself as master a.M. 
of the empire of Asia for the future, made a new 3689. 
regulation in “the eastern provinces, for his bet- Ant - J - c - 
ter security. He discarded all the governors he sus- 315 ' 
pected, and advanced to their places those persons 
in whom he thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rendered themselves for¬ 
midable to him by their too great merit. Pithon, 

* Diod. 1. xix. p. 089—692, &. 697, 698. 

* Nobilitue tola est atqut mica virtut. Jj jr. 
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governor of Media, aVid Antigeries, general of the 
Argyraspides, were among these latter. Seleucus, 
governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted down 
in his list of proscriptions, but he found means to 
escape the danger, and threw himself under the 
protection of Ptolem^ in Egypt. As for the Ar-* 
gyraspides, wdio had betrayed Eumenes, he sent 
them into Arachosia, the remotest province in the 
empire; and ordered Syburtius, who governed there, 
to take such measures as might destroy thqm all. and 
that not one of them migjit ever return to Greece. 
The just horror he conceived at the infamous man¬ 
ner in which they betrayed their general, contributed 
not a little to this resolution, though he enjoyed 
the fruit of their treason without the le$st scruple 
or remorse: jbut a motive, still more prevalent, de¬ 
termined him chiefly to this proceeding. r These 
soldiers were mutinous, untractable, licentibus, and 
‘averse to all obedience; their example, therefore, 
was capable of corrupting the other troops, and 
even of destroying him, by a new instance of trea¬ 
chery: he therefore was resblved to exterminate 
them without hesitation. 

h Seleucus knew' how to represent the formidable 
power of Antigonus so effectually to Ptolemy, that 
he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus and 
Cassander, w hom lie had also convinced, by the in¬ 
formation which he had sent them, of the danger 
they had reason to apprehend from the power 
of that prince. Antigonus was very sensible that 
Seleucus would not fail to solicit them into mea¬ 
sures against his interest, for which reason he sent 
an embassy to each of the three, to renew the good 
intelligence between them, by new assurances of 
his friendship. But wlrat* confidence could be 
reposed in such assurances from a perfidious man, 
who had lately destroyed so many governors, from 
no inducement but the ambition of reigning alone 
at the expence of all his colleagues ? The answers 
h Diod. I. xix. p. 098—700. 
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therefore which he received, made him sufficiently 
sensible, that it was incumbent on him to prepare 
for war : upon which he quitted the East, and ad¬ 
vanced into Cilicia, with very considerable treasures 
which he had drawn from Babylon and Susa, lie 
there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and then marched into 
Syria and Phoenicia. 

1 His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those 
two provinces, and make himself master of their 
maritime forces, which were absolutely necessary for 
llim in the war he was preparing to undertake 
against the confederates. For unless he could be 
master at sea, and have at least the ports and vessels 
of the Phoenicians at Iris disposal, he could never 
expect any success against them. He, however, ar¬ 
rived too late to surprise the ships; for Ptolemy had 
already sent to Egypt all that could be found in 
Phoenicia, and it was even with difficulty that Aif- 
tigonus made himself master of the ports; for Tyre, 
Joppa, and Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. 
The two last, indeed, were soon taken, but a con¬ 
siderable length of time was necessary for the re¬ 
duction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the 
other ports of Syria and Phoenicia, be immediately 
gave ordefs for building vessels; and a vast number 
of trees wei;e cuttiown, for that purpose, on mount 
Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cypress 
trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and they 
were conveyed to the different ports where the ships 
were to be built, in which work be employed several 
thousand men. At length, with these ships, and 
others, that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
some other cities with which he had contracted an 
alliance, lie formed a considerable fleet, and ren¬ 
dered himself master of.the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an 

‘ Biod. L six. P. 700 — 703 . 
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affront he had received from Seleucus, who, with a 
hundred ships that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up 
to Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, 
with an intention to brave him whilst he was engaged 
in the siege of that city. And in reality this insult 
had greatly discouraged his troops, and given his 
allies such an impression of his weakness, as w as 
very injurious to him. In order, therefore, to pre¬ 
vent the effect of those disadvantageous opinions, 
he sent for the principal allies, and assured them he 
would have such a fleet at sea that summer, as 
should be superior to the naval force of all £is ene¬ 
mies, and he was punctual to his promise before the 
expiration of the year. 

A. M. But when he perceived, that while he was thus 

369 , employed in Phoenicia, Cassander gained upon him 
An g'j j‘ C ' in Asia Minor, he marched thither with part of his 
troops, and left the rest with his son Demetnus, who 
was then but twenty-two years of age, to defend 
Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. This De¬ 
metrius will be much celebrated in the sequel of 
this history, and I shall soon qroint out his particu¬ 
lar character. 

k Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities ; 
the fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
provisions, and the city was soon obliged to capitu¬ 
late. The garrison which Ptolemy had there, ob¬ 
tained, permission to march out with all their effects, 
and the inhabitants were promised the enjoyment of 
theirs w ithout molestation. Andronicus, who com¬ 
manded at the siege, was transported with gaining 
a place of such importance on any cqpditions what¬ 
ever ; especially after a siege which had harassed 
his troops so exceedingly for fifteen months. 

Nineteen years only., had elapsed since Alex¬ 
ander had destroyed this city, in such a manner as 
made it natural to believe it would require whole 
ages to re-establish it; and»yet in so short a time 


k Diod. 1. xix. p. 703. 
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it became capable of sustaining this new siege, 
which lasted more than as long again as that of 
Alexander. This circumstance discovers the great 
resources derived from commerce; for this was the 
only expedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, 
and recovered most of its former splendor. This 
city was then the centre of all the traffic of the East 
and West. 

1 Demetrius, who now began to be known, and 
will in the sequel be surnatned Poliorcetes,* which 
signifies taker of cities, was the son of Antigonus. 
lie was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. 
Sweetness, blended with gravity, was visible in his 
aspect,! and he had an air of serenity, intermixed 
witli something which ’carried awe along with it. 
Vivacity of youth *in him was tcinpered with a 
majestic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. 
The same mixture was likewise observable in his 
manners, which were equally qualified to charm and 
astonish. When he had no affairs to transact, his 
intercourse with his friends was enchanting. No¬ 
thing could equal tho sumptuousness of his leasts, 
his luxury, and his whole manner of living; and it 
may be justly said, that he was the most magnifi¬ 
cent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate of 
all princes. On the other hand, however alluring 
all these sbft pleasures might appear to him, when 
he had any pnterj?rise to undertake, he was the most 
active and vigilant of mankind: nothing but his 
patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal to his 
vivacity and courage. Such is the character of the 
young prince who now begins to appear upon the 
stage of action. 

• 

1 Phit. in DemetS p. 889^ 880. 

* The word is derived from iroXtofxeiv, to besiege a city, 
whose root is % oXif, a city, and Ifxo;, a fence, a rampart, a 
bulwark. , . , , 

f To yap dvro xcu |3 apOf, xxi ipoSov xai eopav xxi 

truvExixparo tw vbx^uj xctf itx^lw dvo'ftfywj’rof ypwix y rtf iitityx- 

wx, xa) jSounXi x% o-EpU'oV'jf. 
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Plutarch remarks in'him, as a peculiarity which 
distinguished him from the other princes of his time, 
his profound respect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was sin¬ 
cere and real, and the growth of the heart itself.- 
Antigonus, on his part,nad a tenderness ancj affec¬ 
tion for his son, that was truly paternal, and ex¬ 
tended even to familiarity, though without any di¬ 
minution of the authority of the sovereign and the 
father; and this created an union and confidence 
between them entirely frqe from all fear and sus¬ 
picion. Plutarch relates an instance of it.- One 
day when Antigonus was engaged in giving tfhdi- 
ence to some ambassadors, Demetrius, returning 
from the chase, advanced into the great hall, where 
he saluted hi^ father with a kiss, and then seated 
himself at his side, with his darts in hi$ hand. 
Antigonus had just given the ambassadors their 
answer, and was dismissing them; but he called 
them back, and said aloud, “You may likewise in- 
“ form your masters of the manner in which my 
“ son and I live together.” Intimating thereby, that 
he was not afraid to let.his son approach him with 
arms,* and that this good understanding that sub¬ 
sisted between him and his son, constituted the 
greatest strength of his dominions, at the same time 
Siat it affected him with the most sensible pleasure. 
But to return to our subject. 

“Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor, soon 
stopped the progress of Cassander’s arms, and 
pressed him so vigorously, that he obliged him to 
come to an accommodation, on very disgraceful 
terms; in consequence of which the treaty was 
hardly concluded before he repented of his accession 
to it, and broke it, by demanding Succours of Pto¬ 
lemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war. The 

m Dw& hxix. p.710. 

• Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever wore arms hot in 
war, or when they honted. 
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violation of treaties was considered as nothing, by 
the generality of those princes whose history I am 
now writing. These unworthy expedients, which 
are justly thought dishonourable in private persons, 
appeared to them as so msyay circumstances essen¬ 
tial te their glory. They applauded themselves 
for their perfidious measures, as if they had been 
instances of their abilities in government, and were 
never sensible that such proceedings would teach 
their troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, 
and leave themselves destitute of any pretext of 
cornplftint against their own subjects, who, by re¬ 
volting from their authority, only trod in the same 
paths which they thenjselves had already marked 
out. By such contagious examples, a whole age 
is soon corrupted, and learns to renounce, with¬ 
out a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, 
because that which is once become common, no 
longer appears shameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antfgonus in 
those parts longer tfcym he intended, and afforded 
Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining considerable 
advantages over him in another quarter. 

n He first sailed with his fleet to the Isle of Cy¬ 
prus, and reduced the greatest part of it to his obe¬ 
dience. Nicocles, king of Pa phos * one of the cities 
of that island, submitted to him like the rest, but 
made a sedfet alliance with Antigonus a year or 
two afteF. Ptolemy received intelligence of this 
proceeding; and, in order to prevent the other 
princes from imitating his example, he ordered some 
of his officers*in Cyprus to destroy him; but they 
beiog unwilling to execute that commission them¬ 
selves, earnestly.entfeate^icocles to prevent it by 
a voluntary death. The unhappy prince consented 
to the proposal, and, seeing himself utterly destitute 
of defence, became his’ own executioner. But 
though Ptolemy had commanded those officers to 


* Diod. 1. xx. p. 761. 
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treat the queen Axithea, and the other princesses 
whom they found in the palace of Nicocles, with 
the respect due to their rank, yet they could not 
prevent them from following the example of the 
unfortunate king. The- queen, after she had slain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted 
the other princesses not to survive the calamity by 
which their unhappy brother fell, plunged her dag¬ 
ger into her own bosom. The death of these prin¬ 
cesses was succeeded by that of their husbands, 
who, before they slew thdin selves, set fire to the 
four corners of the palace. Such was the dregful 
and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after having made himself master of that 
island, made a descent into Syria, and from thence 
proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he 
A.M. tarried with him into Egypt. Seleucus imparted 
3692. to him, at his return, a project for regaining Syria 
Al 3 i 2 C an d Phoenicia, and the execution of it was agreed, 
to be undertaken. Ptolemy ..-accordingly marched 
thither in person with a fine army, after he had hap¬ 
pily suppressed a revolt which had been kindled 
among the Cyreneans, and found Demetrius at 
Gaza, who opposed his entrance into that place. 
This occasioned a sharp engagement) in which 
Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius had five 
thousand of his men killed, and eight thousand 
more made prisoners: he likewise lost his tents, his 
treasure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to 
retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, 
a city of Phoenicia, on the frontiers of U pper Syria, 
and to abandon all Phoenicia, Palestine, and Coele- 
syria to Ptolemy. - „ ' ^ 

Before his departure frdm Azotus, he desired 
leave to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only 
granted, .but also sent him, back all his equipage, 
tents, furniture, friends, and domestics, without 
any ransom, with a message, “ That they ought not 
“ to make war against each other for riches, but for 
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“ glory;” and it was impossible for a Pagan to think 
better. May we not likewise say, that he uttered 
his real sentiments? Demetrius, touched with so 
obliging an instance of generosity, immediately beg¬ 
ged of the gods not to leave him long indebted to 
Ptolemy for so great a kindness, but J;o furnish him 
with an opportunity of making him a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, 
to serve him in his fleet, and then pursued his con¬ 
quests. All the coasts of Phoenicia submitted to him 
except the city of Tyre; uf>on which he sent a secret 
message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and 
the most attached to thp service of his master, to 
induce him to abandon the city with a good grace, 
and not oblige him to besiege it in form. Andro¬ 
nicus, who depended on the Tyrians’ fidelity to 
Antigonus, returned a haughty and even an insult-* 
ing and contemptuous answer to Ptolemy; blithe 
was deceived in his expectations, for the garrison 
and inhabitants compelled him to surrender. He 
then imagined himself inevitably lost, and that 
nothing could make a conqueror forget the inso¬ 
lence with which he had treated him; but he was 
again deceived. The king of Egypt, instead of 
making any reprisals upon an officer who had in¬ 
sulted him with s<* much indignity, made it a kind 
of dflty to ertgage him in his service by the regard 
he professed for him when he was introduced to 
salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged w ith the loss of 
the battle, a£ a young prince who had been so 
unfortunate in his first enterprise might naturally 
have been; but § he employed all his attention in 
raising fresh troops and making new preparations, 
with all the steadiness and resolution of a consum¬ 
mate general habituated to the art of war, and to 
the inconstancy and vicissitudes of arms; in a word, 
he fortified the cities, and was continually exercising 
his soldiers. 
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Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that 
battle without any visible emotion, and he coldly 
said, “Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he shall soon 
“ have men to deal with;” and as he was unwilling to 
abate the courage and .ardour of his son, he com¬ 
plied with his request of making a second triad of his 
strength against Ptolemy. 

°A short time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy’s 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- 
‘ suaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria; 
for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion 
of him from his defeat: but Demetrius, who, had 
knownhowto derive advantages from his misfortune, 
and was now become more circumspect and atten¬ 
tive, fell upon him when he least expected it, and 
made himself toaster of his camp and all his baggage, 
took seven thousand of his men prisoners, even seized 
him with his own hands, and carried off a great 
booty. The gloryand riches Demetrius had ac¬ 
quired by this victory affected him less than the 
pleasure of being in a condition to acquit himself 
of his debt towards his enemy, and return the obli¬ 
gation he had received‘from him. He would not, 
however, act in this manner by his own authority, 
but wrote an account of the whole affair to bis father, 
who permitted Him to act as he should judge proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent, back Cilles, with 
all his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and 
with them all the baggage he had taken. There is 
certainly something very noble in thus vying in ge¬ 
nerosity with an enemy; and it was a disposition still 
more estimable, especially in ayoung'and victorious 
prince, to make it a point of glory to depend entirely 
upon his father, and to fake nb measures in such a 
conjuncture without consulting him. 

B Seleucus, after the victory obtained over De¬ 
metrius at Gaza, had obtained a thousand foot and: 
three hundred horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
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with this small escort to the East, with an inten¬ 
tion to re-enter Babylon. When he arrived at 
Carrhae, in Mesopotamia, he made the Macedonian 
garrison join his troops, partly by consent, and 
partly by compulsion. As soon as his approach to 
Babylpn was known, his ancient subjects came in 
great numbers to range themselves under his en¬ 
signs; for the moderation of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, 
whilst the severity of Antigonus was universally de¬ 
tested. The people wqj-e charmed at his return, 
and the hopes of his re-establishment. When he 
arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the 
people. Those wljo favoured the party of Anti¬ 
gonus retired into the castle; but a p Seleucus was 
mastec of the city and the affections of the people, 
he soon made himself master of that fortress, and 
there found his children, friends, and domestics, 
whom Antigonus had detained prisoners in that 
place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a 
good army to defend tbesc-acquisitions; and he w as 
hardly reinstated in Babylon before Nicanor, the 
governor of Media under Antigonus, was upon his 
march to dislodge him. Seleucus having received 
intelligence of this, passed the Tigris in order to 
meet him, -and he had the good fortune to surprise 
him in a disadvantageous post, where he assaulted 
his camp by night, and entirely defeated bis army. 
Nicanor was compelled to fly, with a small number 
of his friends, and to cross the deserts before he 
could arrive at the place where Antigonus then was. 
All the troops, wh«D had escaped from the defeat, 
declared for *Seleu«u#,* either through dissatis¬ 
faction to serve under Antigonus, or else from 
apprehensions of the -conqueror. Seleucus was 
now master of a fibe army, winch lie emptoyed 
in the conquest of Media and Susianti, with the 
other adjacent provinces, by which m.eans he ren- 
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dered himself very powerful. The lenity of his 
government, his justice, equity, and humanity to 
ail his subjects, contributed principally to the esta¬ 
blishment of his power; and he was then sensible 
how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his 
people in that manner", and to possess their af¬ 
fections. He had arrived in his own territories 
with a handful of men, but the love of his people 
was equivalent to an army; and lie not only as¬ 
sembled a vast body of them about him in a short 
time, but they were likewise rendered invincible by 
their atfectiou for him. 

A. M. With this entry into Babylon commences'the 

36 S 3 . f am ous sera of the Seleuchhe, received bv all the 
Al 3U ^people of the . East, as well , Pagans as Jews, 
Christians, amt Muhommedans. The Jpws call it 
the iEra of Contracts, because when they were sub¬ 
jected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates 
of their contracts and other civil writings. The 
Arabians style it the iEra of the Double horned, 
by which, according to some authors, they denote 
Seleucus, whom sculptors usually represented with 
two horns of an ox on his head, because this 
prince was so strong, that he could seize that animal 
by the horns and'-stop him short in his full career. 
The two books of the Maccabees call it the A£ra of 
the Greeks, and use it in their dates; with this 
difference, however, that the first of these books 
represents it as beginning in the spring, the other 
in the autumn of the same year. The thirty-one 
years of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at 
this period. 

’Antigonus was atCelrensein Phrygia, when he re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the vfeiofy obtained by his son 
Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy; and imme¬ 
diately advanced to Syria, in order to secure all the 
advantages that were presented to him by thatevent. 
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He crossed mountTaurus, and joined his son, whom 
he tenderly embraced at the first interview, shed¬ 
ding at the same time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being 
sensible that he was not strong enough to oppose 
the united forces of the father and son, resolved to 
demolish the fortifications ot Aco, Jpppa, Samaria, 
and Gaza ; after which he retired into Egypt, with 
the greatest part of the riches of the country, and a 
numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner 
was all Phoenicia, Judaea, andCoele-syria, subjected 
a "second time to the power of Antigonus. 

r Thft inhabitants of these provinces who were 
carried otf by Ptolemy, followed him more out of 
inclination than by constraint; and the modera¬ 
tion and humanity .with which he always treated 
those who submitted to his government, had gained 
their hearts so effectually, that they were more de¬ 
sirous of living under him in a foreign country thap 
of continuing in their own subject to Antigonus, 
from whom they had no expectations of so»gentie a 
treatment. They were likewise strengthened in this 
resolution by the advantageous proposals of Pto¬ 
lemy; for, as he then intended to make Alexandria 
the capital of Egypt, he was very desirous of draw¬ 
ing inhabitants thither, and for this purpose he 
offered them extraordinary privileges and immu¬ 
nities. He, therefore, settled in that city most of 
thcfce who ’followed him on this occasion, among 
whom was a numerous body ot Jews. Alexander 
had formerly placed many of that nation there; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his first ex¬ 
peditions, planted a much greater number in that 
city than Alexander himselt, and they there found 
a fine country and a powerful protection. The 
rumour of ttfese advantages being propagated 
through all Judaea, rendered many more desirous 
of establishing themselves at Alexandria ; and they 
accomplished that d&ign upon this occasion. Atex- 
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ander bad granted the Jews who settled there under 
his government, the same privileges as were enjoyed 
by the Macedonians; and Ptolemy pursued the 
same conduct with respect to this new colony. In 
a word, he settled such a number of them there, 
that the quarter inhabited by the Jews .almost 
formed an entire city of itself. A large body of 
Samaritans also established themselves there, on 
the same footing with the Jews, and increased ex¬ 
ceedingly in numbers. 

' Antigonus, after be hj»d repossessed himself,of 
Syria and Judaea, sent Athenseus, one of his generals, 
against the Nabathsean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who had made several inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a 
very large booty. Their capital city was Petra, so 
called by the Greeks, because it was situated on a 
high rock, in the middle of a desert country. Athe- 
nrous made himself piaster of the place, and likewise 
of the spoils deposited in it; but the Arabs attacked 
him bysurprise in his retreat, and defeated the great¬ 
est part of his troops; they likewise killed him on the 
spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they w rote a letter to Antigonus, 
who was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice 
with which they had been treated by Athenaeus. 
Antigonus pretended at first to disapprove his pro¬ 
ceedings; but as soon as be had assembled■ his 
troops, he gave the command of them to his son 
Demetrius, with orders to chastise the insolence of 
those robbers: but as this prince found it im¬ 
practicable to force them in their retreat, or retake 
Petra, he contented himself with making the best 
treaty he could with this people,, and then inarched 
back with his troops. b c 
A. M. ‘Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received from 
3693. N manor of the success of Seleucus inthe East, sent his 
3 j c ‘ son Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive 

* Diod.). xix. p.750—733. 
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him out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that pro¬ 
vince, while he himself advanced to the coasts of 
Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the con¬ 
federate princes, whose power daily increased. He 
likewise ordered his son to Join him, after he had 
executed his commission in the East. Demetrius, 
in conformity to his father’s directions, ^assembled 
an army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon; 
and as Seleucus was then in Media, he entered the 
city without any opposition. Patroclus, who had 
bqen intrusted with the gpvemment of that city by 
Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough to resist 
Denfetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, 
where the rivers, canals^ and fens that covered him, 
made the approach impracticable. He had the 
precaution,, when he left Babylon, »to cause the 
inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all 
took refuge, some on the other side of the Tigris., 
others in the deserts, and the rest in places of 
security. • 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of 
which there were tw6 in Babylon, very large, and 
strengthened with good garrisons, on the two op¬ 
posite banks of the Euphrates. One of these he 
took, and placed in it a garrison of seven thousand 
men. The. other sustained the siege till Antigonus 
ordered his son to join him. This prince, there¬ 
fore, left Arehelaus, one of the principal officers of 
the army, with a thousand horse, and five thou¬ 
sand foot, to continue the siege, and marched with 
the rest of the troops into Asia Minor, to reinforce 
his father. • 

Before bis departure, he caused Babylon to be 
plundered; but this action proved to be detrimental 
to his father’s affairs, and* attached the inhabitants 
more than ever to Seleucus; 'even those who, till 
then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, 
never imagined that “the city would be treated 
in that manner, if he ever intended to return 
thither, and looked upon this pillage at an act of 
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desertion, and a formhl declaration of his having 
entirely abandoned them : this induced them to 
turn their thoughts to an accommodation with Se- 
leucus, and they accordingly went over to his party; 
by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which 
immediately followed the departure of Demetrius, 
had no difficulty in driving out the few troops that 
Demetrius had left in the city, and he retook the 
castle which they possessed. When this event was 
accomplished, he established his authority in such 
a solid manner, that nothing was capable of shaking 
it. This therefore is the epocha to w hich the Ba¬ 
bylonians refer the foundation of his kingdom, 
though all the other nations of Asia place it six 
months sooner, and in the'preceding year. 

“ Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor, 
obliged Ptolemy to raise the siege of Halicarnassus; 
and this event was succeeded by a treaty of peace 
between the confederate princes and Antigonus; by 
which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have 
the management of the Macedonian affairs, till 
Alexander, the son of Roxanfe, was of age to reign. 
Lysimachus was to havg Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt, 
and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia 
was allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece 
were likewise to enjoy their liberty; but this accom¬ 
modation was of no long duration: and indeed it is 
surprising that princes, so well acquainted with 
gach other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity 
of oaths was only employed for their mutual de¬ 
lusion, should expect any success from an expedient 
that had been practised so frequently in vain, and 
was then so much disregarded. This treaty was 
hardly concluded, before eaqh party complained 
that it was infringed, and hostilities were renewed. 
The true reason was, the extraordinary power 
of Antigonus, which daily increased, and became 
so formidable to the other* three, that they were 
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incapable of enjoying any salisfaction till they had 
reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for 
their own interest, and had no regard for the family 
of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be im¬ 
patient; and declared aloud, that it was time for 
them to cause the young Alexander £o appear upon 
the stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of 
age, and to bring him out of prison, in order to 
make him acquainted with public business. Cas- 
sander, who foresaw in this proceeding the de¬ 
struction of his own measures, caused the young 
king,* and his mother Roxana, to be secretly put to 
death in the castle of Amphipolis, where he had 
confined them for soine'years. 

1 Polysperchon, who governed in Peloponnesus, A. M. 
took this opportunity to declare openly against the A * t ° j 4 ‘ c 
conductW Cassander, and made the people sensible ’ 

of the enormous wickedness of this action, with a* 
view of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, 
and entirely supplanting him in their affections. 

As he had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, 
from whence he had been driven by Cassander, he 
affected an air of great zeal for the house of 
Alexander; and in order to render it apparent, he 
caused Hercules, another son of Alexander by Bar- 
sina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then about 
sevepteen yeftrs of hge, to be brought from Perga mus, 
upon which he himself advanced with an army, and 
proposed to the Macedonians to place him upon the 
throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
and represent to him, at an interview between 
them, that lie was preparing to raise himself a 
master; but that it jvould be more for his interest 
to remove Hercalfcs out o4*the way, and secure the 
sovereignty of Greece to himself, offering, at the 
same time, his own assistance for that purpose. 

This discourse easily prevailed upon him to sacrifice 
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the young prince to Cassander, as he was now per¬ 
suaded that he should derive great advantages from 
his death. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, 
suffered the same fate from him the next year, as 
Roxana and her son had before from Cassander; 
and each of these wretches sacrificed, in his turn, 
an heir of the crown, in order to share it between 
themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander’s house 
left, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of a sovereign,^and were persuaded that 
they had effectually secured their acquisitions, ‘by 
the murder of those princes who alone had a lawful 
title to them, congratulating themselves for having 
extinguished in their own minds all remains 
of respect for the memory of Alexander, their 
master and benefactor, which till then had held 
t their hands. Who, without horror, could behold 
an action so perfidious, and, at the same time, so 
shameful and base 1 But such was the insensibility 
of them both, that they were equally forward to 
felicitate themselves on the Success of an impious 
confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their 
master’s blood. The blackest of all crimes never 
cost the ambitious any remorse, provided they con¬ 
duce to their ends. 

7 Ptolemy having commenced the waf anew, took 
several cities from Antigonus id Cilicia and .other 
parts; but Demetrius soon regained what bis father 
had lost in Cilicia: and the other generals of 
Antigonus had the same success against those of 
Ptolemy, who did not command this expedition in 
person. Cyprus was now the only territory where 
Ptolemy preserved his conquests; for when he had 
caused Nicocles, king 6f ^aphos* to suffer death, 
he entirely crushed the party of Antigonus in that 
island. 

* In order to obtain some compensation for what 
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he had lost in Cilicia, he invaded Pampbylia, Lycia, 
and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he 
took several places from Antigonus. 

* He then sailed into the Aegean sea, and made A. M. 
himself master of the isle of Andros; after which he ^ 69 ®- 
took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities. ;jos ' 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed 
an intimate correspondence with Cleopatra, tire 
sister of Alexander. She had espoused Alexander, 
king of Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had been 
assassinated, and after the death of her consort, 
who was slain in the wars 6f Italy, had continued in 
a state of widowhood, and, for several years, had 
resided at Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, who 
was master of that city, »did not treat her with due 
attention and respect, Ptolemy artfully took advan¬ 
tage of her‘discontent, to gain her over to his in¬ 
terest. ‘.With this intention he invited her to an 
interview, in hopes of deriving, from her presence,* 
some advantages against Antigonus. The princess 
had already set out, but the governor of Sardis 
caused her to be stopped and immediately brought 
back, and shortly after, by the command of Anti¬ 
gonus, caused her to be secretly destroyed. Anti¬ 
gonus, soon after this event, came to Sardis, where 
he ordered all the women who had been instru¬ 
mental in her murder, to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how hea¬ 
vily the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of 
Alexander, and with what severity it pursued the 
small remains of his family, and all those who had 
the misfortunejto be any way related to that famous 
conqueror, whose favour was ardently courted by 
all the world a few years before. A fatal curse con¬ 
sumed his whole family, aod avenged upon it ail the 
acts of violence w hicb ftad been committed by that 
prince. God even used the ministration of his 
courtiers, officers, and domestics, to render the se- 
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verity of his judgments visible to all mankind, who, 
by these means, received some kind of reparation 
for the calamities they had suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the 
Deity in the execution of his just decrees, was not 
the less criminal on that account, because he acted 
only from motives of ambition and cruelty,* of the 
enormity of which he was himself sensible, and 
which he wished he could be capable of concealing 
from the observation of mankind. He celebrated 
the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary magni¬ 
ficence, hoping, by this plausible exterior, tp dazzle 
the eyes of the public, and avpid the hatred due to 
so black a crime. But such deep hypocrisy as 
this usually discovers the crime it labours to con¬ 
ceal, and only increases the just horror the world ge¬ 
nerally entertains for those who have Committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
' only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolengy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice with which they governed 
their people; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their families 
for several generations: but the character of Anti¬ 
gonus was of a different cast. It was a maxim with 
him, to remove all obstacles to his designs, without 
the least regard to justice or humanity; in conse¬ 
quence of which, When that brutal mid tyrannical 
force, by which alone he had supported himself, 
came to fail him, be lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of 
his government, was not secure froqj revolts. The 
treachery of Ophelias, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, who formed an insurrection much about 
this time, gave him a jutf. cause for inquietude; but 
it happened very fortunately to be attended with 
no bad effect This officer had served first under 
Alexander, and, after the death of that prince, had 
embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed 
into Egypt Ptolemy had intrusted him with the 
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command of the army which'was intended for the 
reduction of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces that 
had been allotted to him, as well as Egypt and 
Arabia, in the partition of the empire. When those 
two provinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the 
government of them upon OfJhellas ; who, when he 
was sensible that this prince was too much engaged 
with Antigonus and Demetrius to give him any 
apprehensions, had rendered himself independent, 
and continued, till this year, in the peaceable en¬ 
joyment of his usurpation 

Agatbocles, king of Sicily, having marched into A. M. 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 3697. 
engage Ophelias in his interest, and promised to An *' 0 y‘ G ' 
assist him in the concjueSt of all Africa for himself. 
Ophelias, seduced by so grateful a prqposal, joined 
Agatbocles with an army of twenty thousand men 
in the Carthaginian territories ; but he had scarce 
arrived there before the perfidious wretch who had * 
drawn him thither, caused him to be slain, and 
kept his army in his own service. The history of 
the Carthaginians wilfr inform the reader in what 
manner this black instance qf treachery succeeded. 

Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophelias, recovered 
Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was 
an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty; her name 
was Eurydifce, and she was descended from Mil- 
tiades. After th£ death of her husband she re¬ 
turned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the 
following year, and espoused her. 
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Sect. VII. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, be¬ 
sieges and takes Athens, and establishes a demo¬ 
cracy in thqt city. Demetrius Phalereiis, who 
commanded there, retires to Thebes. He is con¬ 
demned to suffer death, and his statues are thrrnvn 
down. He retires into Egypt. The excessive 
honours rendered by the Athenians to Antigonus 
and his son Demetrius. This latter obtains a 
great naval victory over Ptolemy, takes Sala- 
mis, and makes himself master of all the 'island 
of Cyprus. Antigonus and Demetrius assume 
the title of Kings after this victory, and their 
example is followed by the other princes. Anti¬ 
gonus forms an enterprise against Egypt, which 
proves unsuccessful. 


A. M. k A ntigonus and Demetrius had formed a de- 
3698. sign to restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept 
Al 306 C ’ n a k* nc * slavery by Cassander, Ptolemy, and 
’ Polysperchon. These confederate princes, in order 
to subject the Greeks, had judged it expedient to 
establish, in allthecities they conquered, aristocracy, 
that is, the government of the rich arid powerful; 
and it corresponds, the most of any, with regal au¬ 
thority. Antigonus, to engage the people in his in¬ 
terest, had recourse to a contrary method, by substi¬ 
tuting a democracy, which more effectually soothed 
the inclination of the Greeks, by lodging the power 
in the hands of the people. This conduct was a 
renewal of the policy which bad been so frequently 
employed against the Eftcedaemoflians by the Athe¬ 
nians and Persians, and had always succeeded; and 
it was impossible for it to be ineffectual in this con¬ 
juncture, if supported by a*good army. Antigonus 


h Plot, in Demetr. p. 892—894. 
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could not enter upon his measures in a better man¬ 
ner, than by opening the scene with the signal of 
democratic liberty in Athens; which was not only 
the most jealous of it, but was likewise at the head 
of all the other republics. . 

When the siege of Athenshad been resolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
should happen to take that city, he ought to keep it 
for himself, as the key of all Greece; but he sternly 
rejected that proposal, and replied, “That the best 
“ and strongest key which*he knew, was the friend- 
“ ship of the people^ and that Athens, being in a 
“ manner the light by which all the world steered, 
“ would not fail to spread through all quarters the 
“ glory of his actions’.” It is very surprising to see 
in what manner princes, who are verjr unjust and 
self-interested, can sometimes borrow the language 
of equity and generosity, and are solicitous of doing 
themselves honour, by assuming’the appearance of 
virtues to which, in reality, they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out fpr Athens with five thousand 
talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships. 
Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city 
for the space of ten years, in the name and under 
the authority of Cassander; and thq republic, as I 
have already observed, never experienced a juster 
government, or enjeyed a series of greater tranquil¬ 
lity and happiness. The citizens, in gratitude to 
his administration, had erected as many statues to 
his honour, as there are days in the year, namely, 
three hundred and sixty, for at that time the year, 
according to Pliny,* did not exceed this number of 
days. An honour like this had never been granted 
to any citizen. 

When the fleet of DeTnetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
ships belonged to Ptolqpiy; but when the captains 

* Nondum anno hunc numerum dicrum excedenle . Pli>\ 
I. xxxiv. c. 6. 
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and principal officers were at last undeceived, they 
immediately had recourse to arms for their defence; 
every place was filled with tumult and confusion, 
the Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unex¬ 
pected necessity of repelling an enemy who advanced 
upon them without being discovered, and diad al¬ 
ready made a descent; for Demetrius had entered 
the port, which he found entirely open, and might 
easily be distinguished on the deck of his galley, 
where with his hand he made a signal to the people 
to keep themselves quiet? and afford him an audi¬ 
ence* The tumult being then calmed, he qaused 
them to be informed aloud by “a herald, who placed 
himself at his side, “ That his father Antigonns 
“ had sent him under happy 'auspices, to reinstate 
“ the Atheriians in the possession of their liberty; 
“ to drive the garrison out of their citadel, and to 
“ re-establish their laws, and ancient plan of go- 
“ vernment.” 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their 
hands with loud acclamations of joy, pressed De¬ 
metrius to descend from his galley, and called him 
their preserver and benefactor. Those who were 
then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously 
of opinion, that, as the son of Antigonus was al¬ 
ready master of the city, it would be better to re¬ 
ceive him, though they should even be certain that 
he would not perform any one article of what he had 
promised: upon which they immediately dispatched 
ambassadors to him with a tender of their sub¬ 
mission. * 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, 
and gave them a very f&yourablepudience; and in 
order to convince them of his good disposition to¬ 
wards them, he gave tljem Aristodemus of Miletus, 
one of his father’s most intimate friends, as a host¬ 
age, at their dismission. He was likewise careful 
to provide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus; 
who, in Consequence of this revolution, had more 
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reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even 
of the enemies themselves. The reputation and vir¬ 
tue of this great man had inspired the young prince 
with the utmost respect for his person; and he sent 
him with a sufficient guard to Thebes, in compli¬ 
ance with his own request. 4 He then told the Athe¬ 
nians that he was determined not t& see their city; 
nor so much as enter within the walls, however de¬ 
sirous he might be to visit them, till he had en¬ 
tirely freed the inhabitants from subjection, by 
driving out the garrison that encroached upon their 
liberties. At the same time, he ordered a large 
ditch to be opened,-and raised strong intrenchments 
before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all 
communication with the city; after which he em¬ 
barked for Megara, where Cassandgr had placed a 
strong garrison. 

Whfen he arrived at that city, he was informed 
that Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander the son bf 
Polysperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, then resided at Patras, and was extremely 
desirous to see him,’ and be at his devotion. He 
therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having selected a small number of persons, 
most disposed to attend him, he set out for Patrse; 
and, when he had arrived within a small distance 
of that city, he secretly withdrew himself from his 
attendants* and* caused a pavilion to be erected in 
a private place, that Cratesipolis might not be seen 
when she came to him. A party of the enemy 
happening to be apprised of this imprudent pro¬ 
ceeding, marched against him w'hen he least ex pected 
such a visit, and he had but just time to disguise 
himself in a meanjiabit, and elude the danger by a 
precipitate flight; sp ttftit he was on the point of 
being taken in the most ignominious manner, on 
account of his incontinence. The enemy seized his 
tent, with the riche? that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers de¬ 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
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Athenians interceded fbr them so effectually, that 
the city was saved. Demetrius drove out the gar¬ 
rison of Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its 
liberties. Stilpon,* a celebrated philosopher, lived 
in that city, and was sent for by Demetrius, who 
asked him if he had not*Iost something? “ Nothing 
“ at all,” replied Stilpon, “ for-I carry all my effects 
“ about me;” meaning by that expression, his justice, 
probity, temperance,,and wisdom; with the advan¬ 
tage of not ranking any thing in the class of bless¬ 
ings that could be taken frop him. What could aU 
the kings of the earth do in conjunction against such 
a man as this, who neither desires nor dreads‘any 
thing, and who has been taught by philosophy not 
to consider death itself as a'calamity ? 

Though the t city was saved from pillage, yet ail 
the slaves in general were taken and carried .off by 
the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day‘of his 
qliitting Megara, aft^r having shewed the strongest 
marks of.regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the 
city to him in an entire state of freedom. “ What 
“ yon say, rny lord, is certainly true,” replied the 
philosopher, “ for you have not left so much as one 
“ slave in it.” 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted 
his troops before the port of Munychia, and carried 
on the siege with so much vigour, that* he soon 
drove out the garrison, and razeef the fort. The 
Athenians, after this event, entreated him with 
great importunity to come and refresh himself in the 
city; upon which he accordingly entered it, and 
then assembled the people, to whom*he restored 


* Megara Demetrius ceperat, cats cognomen Poliorcetesfuit. Ab 
hoc Stilpon philosophus interrogatus, ntim quid perdidisset: Nihil, 
inquit; omnia namque mea mecuni sunt—Habebat mim secum vera 
bona, in quee non cst tnamus injectio—Hate aunt, justilia, virtus, 
temperantia, prudentia ; et hoc ipsum, nihil bonum put arc quod cripi 
possit—Cogita nunc, an huic quisquam facerc injuriam possit, cui 
bellum, et'hostis illc egregiam artem quassandarum urbium profes- 
tus, ertpere nihiljpotuit. Ssnec. de Coast, sap. c. r. & Ep.lX. 
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their ancient form of government, promising, at the 
same time, that his father should send them a hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand measures of corn, and all 
necessary materials for building a hundred galleys, 
of three benches of oars. In this manner did the 
Athenians recover their democracy, about fourteen 
years after its abolition. 

They carried their gratitude to their benefactors 
even to impiety and irreligion, by the excessive ho¬ 
nours they decreed them. They first conferred the 
title of king on Antigonys and Demetrius, a title 
which neither these nor any of the other princes had 
ever’had the presumption to take till then, though 
they had assumed to themselves all the power and 
efl’ectsof royalty. The Athenians likewise honoured 
them with t,he appellation of tutelar deities ; and in¬ 
stead o£ the magistracy of the Archon, w hichgave the 
year its'denomination, they elected annually a priesj 
of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the public 
acts and decrees were passed. They also«ordered 
their pictures to be painted with those of the other 
gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at 
their solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called 
Panathenaia, and, by an excess of adulation scarce 
credible, they consecrated the spot of ground on 
which Demetrius descended from'his chariot, and 
erected an altar ugon it, which they called the altar of 
Demetrius descending from his chariot ; and they 
added to the ten ancient tribes tw o more, which they 
styled, the tribe of Demetrius, and the tribe ofAnti- 
gonus. They likewise changed the names of two 
months in thdr favour, and published an order, that 
those who should be sent to Antigonus or Demetrius, 
by any decree of th» people, instead of being distin¬ 
guished by the c&mmog title of ambassadors, should 
be called Theori, which wq? an appellation reserved 
for those who were chosen to go and off er sacrifices to 
the gods at Delphi, ofOlympia, in the name of the 
cities. Buteven all these honours were notso strange 
and extravagant as the decree obtained, by Demo- 
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elides, who proposed, * that in order to the more et- 
“ fectual consecration of the bucklers that were to 
“ be dedicated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, 
“ proper persons should bedispatched to Demetrius, 
“ the tutelar deity; and that after they had offered 
“ sacrifices to him, they should enquire of this tutelar 
“ deity in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
“ selves, soastocelebrate, witbthegreatestprompti- 
“ tude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, 
“ the dedication of those offerings, and that the 
“ people should comply.yith all the directions of 
“ the oracle on that occasion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians'dis¬ 
covered towards Demetrius Phalereus, was no 
less criminal and extravagant, tjhan the immoderate 
acknowledgment they had just shewn to their new 
master. They had always considered the former as 
too much devoted to oligarchy, and were offended 
at his suffering the Macedonian garrison to continue 
in their-citadel for the space of ten years, without 
making the least application to Cassander for its 
removal: in this, however, he'hadonly followed the 
example of Phocion, and undoubtedly considered 
those troops as a necessary restraint on the tur¬ 
bulent disposition of the Athenians. c They might 
possibly imagine likewise, that by declaring against 
him, they should ingratiate themselves more effec¬ 
tually with the conqueror. But whatever their mo¬ 
tives might be, they first condemned him to suffer 
death for contumacy; and as they were incapable of 
executing their resentment upon his person, because 
he had retired from their city, they threw down the 
numerous statues they had raised in honour of De¬ 
metrius Phalereus; who, when, he had received in¬ 
telligence of their processings, “At least,” said he, 
“ it will not be in their power to destroy that virtue 
“ in me by which those statues were deserved.” 

What estimation is to be made of those honours 
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which, at one time, are bestowed with so much 
profusion, and as suddenly revoked at another; ho¬ 
nours that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted 
to vicious princes, with a constant disposition to 
divest them of those favours upon the first impres¬ 
sions of discontent, and degrade f them from their 
divinity with as much precipitation as they conferred 
it upon them! What weakness and stupidity do those 
discover, who are either touched with strong im¬ 
pressions of joy when they receive such honours, or 
•appear dejected when Jhey happen to lose them! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greaterextremi- 
ties. Demetrius’Phalereus was accused of having 
acted contrary to theirlaws in manyinstances during 
his administration, and thfey omitted no endeavours 
to render.him odious. It was necessary for them to 
have.recourse to this injustice and calumny, infa¬ 
mous as such expedients were in their own nature, 
to escape, if possible, the just reproach of having 
condemned that merit and virtue which had been 
universally known and experienced. The statues, 
w hile they subsisted, were so many public testimo¬ 
nials, continually declaring in favour of the inno¬ 
cence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of the 
Athenians. Their own evidence then turned against 
them, apd that they could not invalidate. The re¬ 
putation of Dgmetrius was not obliterated by the 
destruction of his statues; and therefore it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that 
the Athenians might be able to represent themselves 
as innocent and just; and they imagined that u 
solemn anfl authentic condemnation would supply 
the defect of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 
They did not evon spare his friends; and all those 
who had maintained a?Trict intimacy with him were 
exposed to danger, ^lenander, that celebrated 
poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of hiS comedies, was on the point of 
being prosecuted, for no other reason than iiis hay¬ 
ing contracted a friendship with Dcpietrius. 
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There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after 
he had passed some time at Thebes, retired for 
refuge to Cassander, who was sensible of his merit, 
and testified a particular esteem for him, and that 
he continued under his protection as long as that 
prince lived. Btjt, after the death of Cassandesr, as 
he had reason to be apprehensive of the worst that 
could befall him from the brutality of his son An¬ 
tipater, who had caused his own mother to be de¬ 
stroyed, he retired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who 
had rendered himself illustrious by his liberalities to* 
men of letters, and w hose court was then the asylum 
of all persons in distress. 

* His reception at that court was as favourable as 
possible; and the king, according to ./Elian, gave 
him the office of- superintending the observation of 
the laws of the state. He held the first rank among 
the friends of that prince ; lived in affluence, and 
was in a condition to transmit presents to his friends 
at Athens.* These were undoubtedly some of those 
real friends, of whom Demetrius himself declared 
that they never came to him in fi’is prosperity till he 
first had sent for them, but that they always visited 
him in his adversity without waiting for any in¬ 
vitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on 
government, the duties of civil life,,and other sub¬ 
jects of the like nature. This employment was ia 
kind of sustenance to his mind,* and cherished in 
it those sentiments of humanity with which it was 
so largely replenished. How grateful a consolation 
and resource is this, either in solitude, o*r a state of 
exile, to a man solicitous of improving his hours of 
leisure to the advantage of himself and the public! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising 
number of statues erected .in honour of one man, 

a 

A jElian. 1. iii. c. 17. Plut. de exit. p. (301. 

* Maltaprteclara in illo calamitoso txilio scripsit, non ad usum 
aliquan suum, quo erat orbatun; sed animi cultus ilk erat ei quasi 
quidam humanitatis cibus. Cic. de Finib. bon. & raal. 1. ▼. n. 54. 
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will undoubtedly have noticed the striking differ¬ 
ence between the glorious ages of Athens and 
that we are now describing. A very judicious 
author' has a fine remark on this occasion. All 
the recompense, says he, which the Athenians for¬ 
merly granted Miitiades fbr preserving the state, 
was the privilege of .being represented in a picture 
as the principal figure, and at the head of nine other 
generals, animating the troops for the battle; but 
the same people being afterwards softened and cor¬ 
rupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed 
above, three hundred statues to Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. Honours, thus prodigally lavished are no 
proofs of real merit, but the effects of servile adu¬ 
lation ; and Demetrius Phalereus was culpable to a 
considerable degree in not opposing # them to the ut¬ 
most of his power, if he really was in a condition to 
prevent their taking place. f The conduct of Cato 
was much more prudent, in declining several marks 
of distinction which the people were desirous of 
granting him; and when he was asked, one day, why 
no statues had beenserected to him, when Rome was 
crowded with so many othprs, “ I had much rather,” 
said he, “ people should enquire whyl have none, 
“ than why I have any.” 

True honour and distinction, .says Plutarch, in 
the placd I last cited, consist in the sincere esteem 
aqd affeetjon of the people, founded on real merit 
and effectual services. These are sentiments which 
are so far from being extinguished by death, that 
they gain strength and are perpetuated from age to 
age: whereas a profusion of honours lavished through 
flattery, or fear, upon bad princes and tyrants, are 
never known to jurvive them, and frequently die 
away before them. The same Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. whom we have lately seen consulted and 
adored as an oracle ap<f a god, will soon have the 
mortification to behold the Athenians shutting their 

e Cor. Nep. in Miltiad. c. vi. f Plut. iq prsec. reip. ger. p. 820. 
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gates against him, for no other reason than the 
change of his fortune. 

* Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, 
espoused Eurydice, the widow of Ophelias. He 
had already several wives, and among the rest, Philo, 
the daughter of Antipater, whom his father com¬ 
pelled him to marry against his inclinations, citing 
to him a verse out of Euripides, which he changed 
into a parody by the alteration of one word. 
“ Wherever fortune is, a person ought to marry, 
“ even against his inclination.”* Ancient as this 
maxim is, it has never grown obsolete hitherto, but 
retains its full force, how contrary soever it be to 
the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely 
censured at Athens for infamous excesses. 

h In a short time after this marriage, his father 
ordered him to quit Greece, and sent him with a 
strong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the 
isie of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodi¬ 
ans, to invite them to an alliance with him against 
Ptolemy; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and 
they constantly insisted on the liberty of persevering 
in the neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius 
being sensible that the intelligence Ptolemy main¬ 
tained in Rhodes bad defeated his design, advanced 
to Cyprus, where be made a descent, and marched 
to Salamis, the capital of that island. JHenelaps, 
the brother of Ptolemy, who had shut himself up 
there with most of his troops, marched out to give 
him battle, but was defeated, and compelled to re¬ 
enter the place after he bad lost a thousand of his 
men, who were slain upon the spot, and three thou¬ 
sand more who were taken prisepners. 

Menelaus not doubting but the > prince, elated 
with this success, would undertake the siege of Sala- 

* Piut. in Demetr. p. 89*. h Diod. 1. xx. p. 783—789. 

Pint in Demetr. p. 895—896. Justin. 1. xv. c. 2. 

* *Oi ra ro xifioy, ircigd fitnv It was Sa^svriw, a 

man must serve. 
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mis, made ail the necessary preparations, on bis 
part, for a vigorous defence ; and while he was 
employing all his attention for that purpose, he 
sent couriers post to Ptolemy, to carry him the 
news of his defeat, and the siege with which he was 
threatened; they were alscf to solicit him to hasten 
the succours he demanded, and, if possible, to lead 
them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the situation of the place, as also of its strength, 
and that of the garrison, was sensible that he had 
not a sufficient number Rf battering-rams and other 
military machines J;o reduce it; and therefore sent 
toSyria fora great number of expert workmen, with 
an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the necessary preparations for assault¬ 
ing a city of that importance; antf he then first 
built the famous engine called Helepolis, of which I 
shall soon give an exact description. • 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, 
Demetrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 
began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciously worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. *The besiegers, after va¬ 
rious attacks, opened several large breaches in the 
wall, by which means the besieged were rendered 
incapableof sustaining the assault much longer, un¬ 
less they could resolve on some bold attempt to pre¬ 
vent the as*sault which Demetrius intended to make 
the next day. During the night, which had sus¬ 
pended the hostilities on both sides, the inhabitants 
of Salamis jpiled a vast quantity of dry wood on 
their walls, with an intermixture of other com¬ 
bustible materials, and about midnight, threw them 
all down at the foot o£*the Helepolis, battering- 
rams, and other engines, and then kindled them 
with long flaming pole! The fire immediately 
sfeized them with so inuch violence, that they were 
all in flames in a very short time. The enemies ran 
from all quarters to extinguish the fire; but this cost 
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them a considerable time to effect, and most of the 
machines were greatly damaged. Demetrius, how¬ 
ever, was not discouraged at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother’s ill success in the action against Demetrius, 
had caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all 
expedition, and ‘advanced with Jhe utmostexpedition 
to his assistance. The battle, for which both parties 
prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accom¬ 
modation, created great expectations of the event, not 
only in the generals who were then upon the spot, 
but in all the absent princeS and commanders. The 
result appeared to be uncertain; but it was very 
apparent that it would eventually give one of the 
contending parties an entire superiority over the rest. 
Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of a hundred and 
fifty sail, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at 
Salamis, to come up with the sixty vessels- under 
his command, in order to charge the rear guard of 
Demetrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst 
the beat of the battle. But Demetrius had had the 
precaution to leave ten of his ships to oppose those 
sixty of Menelaus ; for this small number was suf¬ 
ficient to guard the entrance into the port, which 
was very narrow, and preventMenelausfrom coming 
out. When this preliminary to the engagement was 
settled, Demetrius drew out his land fences, and 
extended them along the points of- land which pro¬ 
jected into the sea, that he might be in a condition, 
in case any misfortune happened, to assist those who 
would be obliged to save themselves by swimming; 
after w hich he sailed into the open seq,uith a hun¬ 
dred and eighty galleys, and charged the fleet of 
Ptolemy with so much impetuosity, that he broke 
the line of battle. Ptokray, finding his defeat in¬ 
evitable, had immediately recourse to flight with 
eight galleys, which were all that escaped; for of 
the other vessels which composed his fleet, some 
were either shattered or stink in tbe battle, and 
the others, to the number of seventy, were taken 
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with their whole complements. All the rest of 
Ptolemy's train and baggage, his domestics, friends, 
and wives, provisions, arms, money, and machines 
of war, on board the store-ships which lay at an¬ 
chor, were seized by Demetrius, who caused them 
to be earried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any opposition after 
this battle at sea, but surrendered himself to De¬ 
metrius, with the city, and all his ships and land 
forces, which consisted of twelve hundred horse 
and twelve thousand foot. 

Denletrius enhanced the glory of this victory by 
his humanity and Onerous conduct after it. He 
caused the slain to be. interred in a magnificent 
manner, and generously restored liberty to Mene- 
laus and Lentiscus, one the brother, sand the other 
the son of Ptolemy, who were found among the 
prisoners: he also sent them back to him, with theic 
friends and domestics, and all their baggage, with¬ 
out any ransom ; that he might once more return 
the civilities he had. formerly experienced from 
Ptolemy, on a like occasion, after the battle of 
Gaza. * With so much more generosity, disinter¬ 
estedness, and politeness, did enemies make war 
against each other in those days, than we now find 
between fyends in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
He likewise selected out of the spoils twelve hun¬ 
dred complete suits of armour, and gave them to 
the Athenians; the rest of the prisoners, whose 
number amounted to seventeen thousand men, 
without including the sailors taken with the fleet, 
were incorpofated by him into his troops ; by which 
means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who eontin^pd in Syria, waited with 
the utmost anxiety and impatience for an account 
of a battle, by the event of which the fate of him¬ 
self and his son was to be decided. When the 


* Tanto honestiOs tunc bella gcrobantur, qtuim nunc amicitte 
toluntur. Jxjstin. • 
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(Courier brought him intelligence, that Demetrius 
had obtained a complete victory, his joy rose ill 
proportion; and all the people, at the same instant, 
proclaimed Antigen us and Demetrius kings. An* 
tigonus immediately transmitted to bis son the dia* 
dem which had glittered on his own brows, and 
gave him the title of king in*the letter he wrote to 
him. The Egyptians, when they were informed of 
this proceeding, proclaimed Ptolemy king also, 
that they might not seem to be dejected at thek 
defeat, or be thought to entertain the less esteem 
and affection for their prince. LysimacHus t and 
Seleucus soon followed their Example, the one in 
Thrace, and the other in .Babylon and the pro* 
vinces of the East; and assumed the title of king, 
in their several dominions, after they .bad for so 
many years usurped all the authority, without pro* 
Burning to take the title upon them, till now, which 
was about eighteen? years after the death of Alex* 
ander. * Cassander alone, though he was treated 
as a king by the others whet\ they either spoke of 
wrote to him, continued to write his letters in his 
usual manner, and without affixing any addition to 
bis name. 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only 
occasioned these princes to augment jtheir train 
and pompous appearance, bat aho caused them to 
assume sirs of pride and arrogance, And inspired 
them with each haughty impressions as they had 
never manifested till then; as if this appellation 
had suddenly exalted them into a species of beings 
different from the rest of mankind. 

A. M. h Seleucus bad greatly -increased Mb power in the 
oriental provinces, duriggtbe transactions we have 
305." been describing; for after he had killed NiCanor, 
whom Antigonus had sent against him, in a battle, 
be not only established himself in the possession 
of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but reduced Persia, 

k Appian. in Syr. p. 122,123. Justin. 1. xv. c. 4. 
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Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered 
by Alexander. 

1 Antigonus, on his side, to improve the victory 
his son had obtained in pyprus, assembled an 
armymf a hundred thousand mer\ in Syria, with 
an intention to invade Egypt. He flattered him¬ 
self, that conquest would readily attend his arms, 
and that he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom, 
with as much ease as he had taken Cyprus from 
him. Whilst he was inducting this great army 
by lacfd, Demetrius followed him with his fleet, 
which coasted alorfg the shore to Gaza, where the 
father and son concerted the measures each of 
them were to pursue. The pilots advised them to 
wait till the setting of the Pleiades, and defer their 
departure only for eight days, because the sea was 
then very tempestuous; but the impatience of Arv 
tigonus to surprise Ptolemy, before bis preparations 
were completed, caused him to disregard* that sa¬ 
lutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to make 
a descent in one of t\ie mouths of the Nile, whilst 
Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by 
land, into the heart of the country; but neither 
the one nor the other succeeded in his expedition. 
The fleet pf Demetrius sustained‘great damage by 
violent storms; $nd Ptolemy had taken such effec¬ 
tual precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, 
as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to land 
bis troops. Antigonus, on the other hand, after 
enduring many hardships in crossing the deserts 
4hnt be between Palestine and Egypt, had much 
greater difficulties still to surmount, and found it 
impossible to passthe fir^t arm of the Nile in his 
march; such judicious orders had been given by 
Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his troops 
sposted at all the passes and avenues; but what 
was still more distressing to Antigonus than all- 

* ©iod. 1. xa. p.804 —806. Elat, in Demeta p. 800, 807 . 
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the rest, his soldiers claily deserted from him in 
great numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of 
the river where the enemies resorted for water, and 
caused it to be proclaimed on his part, from those 
vessels, that every deserter from their troops should 
receive from him two minse* and every officer a 
talent. So considerable a recompence soon allured 
great numbers to receive it, especially the mercena¬ 
ries in the pay of Antigonus; nor were they pre¬ 
vailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations 
to serve Ptolemy were much stronger than their 
motives to continue under Antigonus, whom they 
considered as an old man difficult to be pleased, im¬ 
perious, morose, and severe; whereas Ptolemy ren¬ 
dered himselfamiable, by his gentle disposition and 
engaging behaviour to all who approached him. 

• Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on 
the frontiers of Egypt, and even till his provisions 
began t6 fail him, becoming sensible of his inability 
to enter Egypt, and finding that his army decreased 
every day by sickness and desertion, and that it 
was impossible for him to subsist his remaining 
troops any longer in that country; was obliged to 
return into Syria, in a very shameful manner, after 
having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great 
number of his land forces, and many of his ships. ' 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, 
in gratitude for the protection they had granted 
him, sent to acquaint Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to renew the alliance between them, against the 
common enemy. This was the last attack he had 
to sustain for the crowygi of Egypt, and it greatly 
contributed to fix it upon bis head, in consequence 
of the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the 
astronomer, therefore fixes the commencement of 
bis reign at this period, and afterwards points out 
the several years of its duration, in his chronological 
canon. He begins the Epocha on the seventh of 
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November, nineteen years lifter the death of Alex 
ander the Great. 


Sect. VIII. Demetriusfqyms the siege of Rhodes, 
which he.raises a year after, Jjy concluding a 
treaty much to the honour of the city. Hele- 
polis, a famous machine. The Colossus of Rhodes. 
Protogenes, a celebrated painter, spared during 
the siege. 

k Ant*igonus was not less than fourscore years of a. M. 
age at that time, a*nd as he had then contracted a 3700. 
gross habit of body, aqd consequently was but little An 3 t ^‘ C ‘ 
qualified for the activity of a military life, he made 
use of his.son’s services, who, fromnhe experience 
he had already acquired, and the success which 
attended him, transacted the most important affairs 
with great ability. The father, for this reason, was 
not offended at his expensive luxury and intemper¬ 
ance; for Demetriu§, during peace, abandoned him¬ 
self to the greatest excesses of all kinds, without 
the least regard to decorum. In times of war, in¬ 
deed, he acted a very different part; he was then a 
quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and 
invincible by fatigues. Whether he indulged in plea¬ 
sure, or appiiedL to serious affairs, he entirely de¬ 
voted himSelf to the one or the other; and for the 
time he engaged in either was incapable of modera¬ 
tion. He had an inventive genius; and an inqui¬ 
sitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the 
sciences, lie never employed his natural industry 
in frivolous and insignificant amusements, like many 
other kings, sqme*of wjjom, as Plutarch observes, 
valued themselves for their expertness in playing on 
instruments, others in painting, and some in their 
dexterity in the turner’s art, with a hundred other 

k Diod. 1. xx. p. 809—815, & 817—825. Plat, in Demetr. 
p. 897, k 898. 
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qualities of private men, but not one of a prince, 
His application to the mechanic arts had some¬ 
thing great and truly royal in it; his galleys, with 
fifteen benches of oars, were the admiration ot his 
enemies, who beheld them sailing along their coasts; 
and his engines, cal led helepotes , were a surprising 
spectacle to those whom he besieged. They were 
exceedingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, 
•with the conduct of which his father had charged 
him at the time w-e are now speaking of. 

Among the islands calleclSporades, Rhodes held 
the first rank, as well for the fertility of its st>il ; aS 
the safety of its ports and roads, which, on that 
account^ were resorted to by .great numbers of trad¬ 
ing ships from all parts. It then formed a small, 
but very powerful state, whose friendship w as court¬ 
ed by all princes, and which was studious,-on it* 
ojvn part, to keep upon good terms with them all, 
by observing an exact neutrality, and carefully de¬ 
clining atiy declaration in favour of one against an¬ 
other, in the wars that arose in^those times. As the 
inhabitants were limited to a little island, all their 
power flowed from their riches, and their riches 
from their commerce, which it was their main in¬ 
terest to .preserve as free as possible with the Me¬ 
diterranean states, which all contributed to its 
prosperity. -The Rhodians, by persisting in sa 
prudent a conduct, had rendered tbeif city very 
flourishing'f'and as they enjoyed continual peace, 
they became extremely opulent Notwithstanding 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their incli¬ 
nation, as well as interest, peculiarly attached them 
to Ptolemy, because the principal and most advan¬ 
tageous branches of thojj.comffterpe flowed front 
Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded 
succours of them in Pis war with Cyprus, they en¬ 
treated him not to compel them to declare against 
Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally; but this 
answer, prudent and well concerted as it really was, 
drew upon -them the displeasure of Anrigdnus* 
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which he expressed in the severest menaces; and, 
when he returned from his expedition to Egypt, he 
sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to 
chastise their insolent temerity, as he termed it, and 
likewise to reduce them to his obedience. 

Thq Rhodians, who foresaV the impending storm, 
bad sent to all the princes their allies, and to Pto¬ 
lemy in particular, to implore their assistance, and 
caused it to be represented to the latter, that their 
attachment to his interest had drawn upon them the 
danger to which they wejre then exposed. 

The “preparations on each side were immense. 
Deirietrius arrived before Rhodes with a very nu¬ 
merous fleet, for he had two hundred ships of war 
of different dimensipns; and more than a hundred 
and seventy transports, which carried about forty 
thousand men, without including the cavalry and 
the succours he received from pirates. He had 
likewise near a thousand small vessels laden witfi 
provisions, and all other necessary accommodations 
for an army. The expectation of the vast booty 
to be acquired by tlfe capture of so rich a city as 
Rhodes, had allured great, numbers of soldiers to 
join Demetrius in this expedition. This prince, 
who had the most fertile and inventive genius that 
ever was, a for attacking places, and forming ma¬ 
chines of war, had brought with him an infinite 
number of the latter. He was sensible that he had 
to deal with a brave people, and very able com¬ 
manders, who had acquired great experience in 
maritime affairs ; and that the besieged had above 
eight hundred military maciunes almost as formid¬ 
able as his own. 

Demetrius, upondiis arrival at the island, landed 
in order to take a mw m the most commodious 
situation for assaulting the.place. He likewise sent 
out parties to lay the country waste on all sides, 
and, at the same time? caused another body of his 
troops to cut down the trees, and demolish the 
houses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then 
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employed them as materials to fortify his camp with 
a .triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a 
vigorous defence. All persons of merit, and repu¬ 
tation for military affairs in the countries in alliance 
with the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, 
as much for the honour of serving a republic, equally 
celebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its 
citizens, as to manifest their own valour and abili¬ 
ties in the defence of that place, against one of the 
greatest captains, and the ipost expert in the conduct 
of sieges, that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all isuch 
persons as were useless ; and the number of those 
who remained, and were capable of bearing arms, 
amounted to fix thousand citizens .and ft thousand 
strangers. Liberty, and the right of denizens, were 
promised to such slaves as should distinguish them¬ 
selves by their bravery, and the public engaged to 
pay the an asters the full price for each of them. It 
was likewise publicly declared, that the citizens 
would bestow an honourable intermepton those who 
should lose their lives in-any engagement, and would 
also provide for the su bsistence of their parents, w ives, 
and children, and portion the daughters in marriage; 
and that when the sons should be of an age capable 
of bearing arms, they should be^presented with a 
complete suit of armour, on the public theatre, at 
the great solemnity of the Bacchanalia. 

Inis decree kindled an incredible ardour in all 
ranks of men. The rich came in crowds with money 
to defray the ex pence of the siege, ah6 the soldiers’ 
pay. The workmen redoubled their' industry in 
making arms that wer^excelfent, as well for the 
promptitude of execution, as .the beauty of the work. 
Some were employed ip making catapultas and 
balistas; others formed different machines equally 
necessary; a third class repaired the breaches of the 
walls; while several others supplied them with 
stone. In a word, every thing was in motion 
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throughout the city, each striving with emulation to 
distinguish himself on that occasion ; so that a zeal so 
ardent and universal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers 
against a small fleet of suttlers and merchants, 
who .were bringing a supply of provisions to the 
enemy : they sunk a*great number’of their vessels, 
burnt several, and carried into the city such of the 
prisoners as were in a condition to pay their ran¬ 
som. The Rhodians gained a considerable sum 
of money by this expedition; for it was mutually 
agreed, that a thousand drachmas (about five and 
twdhty pounds) should be paid for every person 
that was a freeman, and half the sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhode's ha£ been represented as the 
masterpiece of Demetrius, and the g*eatest instance 
of the.fertility of his genius in resources and inven¬ 
tions. * He began the attack from the sea, in ordgr 
to make himself master of the port, and the towers 
which defended the entrance. • 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused 
two* tortoises to b5 erected on two flat-bottomed 
vessels joined together, to.facilitate his approach to 
the places be intended to batter. One of these was 
stronger and more solid than the other, in order to 
cover the men from those enormous masses which 
the besieged discharged from the towers and walls, 
by means *of the catapultas planted upon them; 
the other was of a lighter structure, and designed 
to shelter the soldiers from flights of darts and 
arrows. Two towers of four stories were erected 
at the samtf time, which exceeded in height the 
towers that defended the entrance into the port, 
and these were intended^ to be used in battering 
the latter with*volley <5f stones and darts. Each 
of these towers was placed upon two ships strongly- 
bound together. 

Demetrius, besidfes, caused a kind of floating 

* These Were pent-honses of wood, constructed so at to 
shelter the soldiers. 
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barricado to be erected in front of these tortoise* 
and towers on a long beam of timber, four feet 
thick, through which stakes, armed at the end with 
large spikes of iron, were driven. These stakes 
were disposed horizontally, with their spikes pro¬ 
jecting forward, in order to prevent the vessels of 
the port from shattering the work with their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest 
vessels, on the side of which he erected a rampart of 
planks with little windows, easy to be opened. He 
there placed the best Cretan archers and slingers in 
all his army, and furnished them with an infinite 
number of bows, small balistas an cross-bows, slihgs 
and catapultas, with other engines for shooting; in 
order to gall the workmen of th$ city employed in 
raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians seeing the besiegers turn all their 
efforts against that quarter, were no less industri¬ 
ous to defend it; in-order to accomplish that de¬ 
sign, they raised two machines upon an adjoining 
eminence, and formed three others, which they 
placed on large ships of burdfcn, at the mouth of 
the little haven. A body of archers and slingers 
was likewise posted on each of these situations, with 
a prodigious quantity of stones, darts, and arrows 
of all kinds. The-same orders were also given with 
respect to the ships of burden in the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with'bis ships and alt 
Ills armament, to begin the attack on the ports, such 
a violent tempest arose as rendered it impossible for 
him. to accomplish any of his operations that day; 
but the sea growing calm about night, <he took the 
advantage of the darkness, and advanced, without 
being perceived by the enemy, «4o the great har¬ 
bour : he made himself m&st^r of d neighbouring 
eminence, about five hundred paces from the wall, 
and posted there four hundred soldiers, who fortified 
themselves immediately with strong palisades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his bat¬ 
teries to advance with the sound of trumpets, and 
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the shouts of his whole army j and they at first pro* 
duced all the effect he proposed from them. A great 
number of the besieged were slain in this attack, 
and several breaches were opened in the mole which 
covered the port: but thej were not very advan¬ 
tageous to the besiegers, who were ajways repulsed 
by the Rhodians; and after a loss nearly equal on 
both sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the 
port with his ships and machines, to be out of the 
reach of the enemy’s arrows. 

The besieged, who ha£ learned to their cost what 
advantage might be taken of the darkness of the 
night, caused several fire-ships to sail out of the 
port during the darkness, in order to burn the 
tortoises and wooden towers w hich the enemy had 
erected ; hut as unfortunately they were not able 
to foroe the floating barricado which sheltered 
them, they were obliged to return into the por$, 

The Rhodians lost some of their fire-slrips in this 
expedition, but the mariners saved themselves by 
swimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 
to be made against the port and the walls of the 
place, with the sound of trumpets and the shouts 
of his whole army, thinking by those means to 
spread terror among the besieged f but they were so 
far from being in|imidated, that they sustained the 
attack with* incredible vigour, and discovered the 
same intrepidity for the space of eight days that it 
continued ; and actions of astonishing bravery were 
performed on both sides during that long interval. 

Demetriu?, taking advantage of the eminence 
which his troops had seized, gave orders for erecting 
upon it a battery of several engines, which dis¬ 
charged great stones of a hundred and fifty pounds 
in weight, against the walls and towers, the latter 
of which tottered with*the repeated shocks, and 
several breaches were loon made in the walls. The 
besiegers advanced with great fury to seize the mole 
which defended the entrance into die. port; but 
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as this post was of thfe utmost importance to the 
Rhodians, they spared no pains to repulse the be¬ 
siegers, who had already made a considerable pro¬ 
gress. This they at last effected, by a shower of 
stones and arrows, which they discharged upon 
their enemies with so much rapidity, and for such 
a length of time, that they were obliged to retire in 
confusion, after losing a great number of their 
men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished 
by this repulse, and they rather appeared more ani¬ 
mated than ever against the Rhodians. They began 
the scalade by land and sea at'the same time, and 
employed the besieged so effectually, that they 
scarce knew, to what quarter to run for the defence 
of the place.,, The attack was carried on with the 
utmost fury on all sides, and the besieged defended 
themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Great 
numbers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, 
and miserably bruised ; several* even of the prin¬ 
cipal officers, got to the top of the wall, where they 
were covered with wounds, and taken prisoners by 
the enemy; so that Demetrius, notwithstanding 
all his valour, thought it necessary to retreat, in 
.order to repair his engines, w hich were almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed -by so many attacks, as well as the 
vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes,-im¬ 
mediate care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks 
also of the ships, with the other spoils that had been 
taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, 
and the w orkmen w ere indefatigable i» repairing the 
breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven days in refit¬ 
ting his ships and repairing his 'engines, set sail 
again, with a fleet as formidable as the former, and 
steered, with a fair wind, directly for the port, which 
he was most anxious to gam, as he conceived it 
impracticable to reduce the place till he had first 
made himself master of that. Upon his arrival. 
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he caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, flam¬ 
ing straw, and arrows to be discharged, in order to 
set fire to the vessels that were riding there, while 
his engines battered the mole without intermission. 
The besieged, who expected attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and acti¬ 
vity, that they soon extinguished the flames which 
had seized the vessels in the port. 

At the same time they caused three of their largest 
ships to sail out of the port, under the command of 
Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and exert the utmost efforts to 
reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and 
wooden towers, and to cjiarge them in such a 
manner with the beaks of theirs, as might cither 
sink them,* or render them entirely tfteless. These 
orders‘.were executed with surprising expedition 
and address; and the three galleys, after they had 
shattered and broken through the floating barricado 
already mentioned, drove their beaks with so much 
violence into the si<Jes of the enemy’s barks, on 
which the machines were erected, that the water 
was immediately seen to How into them through 
several openings. Two of them were already sunk, 
but the third was towed along by the galleys, and 
joined the.main fleet; and dangerous as it was to 
attack them in that situation, the Rhodians, through 
a blind ancf precipitate ardour, ventured to attempt 
it. But as the inequality was too great to admit 
them to come off with success, Exacestes, with the 
officer who commanded under him, and some 
others, after* having fought with all the bravery 
imaginable, were taken with the galley in which 
they were; th^otHfer t\$o»regained the port, after 
sustaining many dangers, and most of the men also 
arrived there by swimming. 

Unfortunate as this‘last attack had proved to 
Demetrius, he was determined to undertake another; 
and in order to succeed in that design, he ordered 
a machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice 
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the height and breadth of those he had lately lost. 
When this was completed, be caused it to be placed 
near the port which he was resolved to force ; but 
at the kiBtant they were preparing to work it, a 
dreadful tempest arose, at sea, and sunk it to the 
bottom, with the vessels on which it had' been 
raised. r 

The besieged, who were careful to improve ail 
opportunities, employed the time, afforded them by 
the continuance of the tempest, hi regaining the 
eminence near the port, which the enemy had car¬ 
ried in the dust assault, and where they afterwards 
fortified themselves. The Rhodians attacked it, 
and were repulsed several times; but the forces of 
Demetrius who defended k, perceiving fresh troops 
continually peuifog upon them, and that it was in 
rain for them to .expect any relief, were obliged, at 
lest, to surrender themselves prisoners, to the num¬ 
ber -of four hundred'men. 

This Series of fortunate events was succeeded by 
the arrival of five hundred men from Cnossus, a 
city of Crete, to .the assistance of the Rhodians, .and 
also of [five hundred mofe whom Ptolemy seat from 
-Egypt, aoostof them being Rhodians,.who had listed 
themselves among the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, beang extremely mortified to see ail 
ids batteries on the side «f the harbour rendered for 
effectual, resolved to employ them by htnd, in older 
to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to the 
^necessity trf capitulating. Pie, therefore, prepared 
anaterials of evary kind, and formed <a machine csif- 
ed ■kckpoiif, which was-larger than any*thathadever 
been invented before. The basis on whichkttood 
was square, ;and each of sides was seventy-five 
(feet wide. The machine itself was an .assemblage 
of large square beams, riveted together with iron, 
and the whale mass rested -upon t eight wheels that 
wersaradeproportfonKbleitotoe weight ofthe super¬ 
structure. The fellies «f tfaoie j w fa ecls .wore thmetfeet 
■ ttii cl r, a n d ufeag th enad Hath large ire* plates. 
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In order to facilitate and* vary the movements of 
the helepolis, care had been taken to place casters * 
under it, by which the machine was made move* 
able any way. 

From each of the four apgles a large column of 
wood* was carried up to the height of about one 
hundred and fifty feef, inclining towards each other. 
The machine was composed of nine stories, whose 
dimensions gradually lessened in the ascent The 
first story was supported by forty-three beams, and 
the last by no more thqp nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with 
iron, to prevent its*being damaged by the fires that 
were launched from the city. 

in the front of each story were little windows, 
whose form and dimensions corresponded with the 
naturo.of the arrows that were to be shot from the 
machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain 
made with leather, stuffed with wool: this was let 
down by a machine for that purpose, and the inten¬ 
tion of it was to bre^k the force of whatever should 
be discharged by the enemy against it. 

Each story had two large stair-cases, one for the 
ascent of the men, and the other for their descent 

This machine was moved forward by three thou¬ 
sand four hundred of the strongest and most vigor¬ 
ous men in the ^hole army, but the art with which 
k Was built' greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a 
great number of other machines, of different mag¬ 
nitudes, and for various uses; he also employed hie 
seamen in jfevelling the ground over which the 

* Mont. Roll in infortns us in j note, that he was obliged to 
retain the Greek tAm (Aiujstfepta) for want of a proper French 
word to render it by; but as the English language is not so 
defective in that particular, tlfe translator has expressed the 
Greekby the word cotter, wfiicb, as well as the original word, 
signifies a wheel placed ufider a piece of work, in such a man¬ 
ner as to .render it convertible on ail sides, like those little 
wheels affixed under the feet of beds, by which they move with 
tarn to any part Of a room. 
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machines were to move, which was a hundred 
fathoms in length. The number of artisans and 
others, employed on these works, amounted to near 
thirty thousand men, by which means they were 
finished with incredibly expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during, these 
formidable preparations, but'employed their time 
in raising a counter-wall, on the tract of ground 
where Demetrius intended to batter the wails of the 
city with the heiepolis; and, in order to accomplish 
this work, they demolished the wall which sur¬ 
rounded the theatre, as also several neighbouring 
houses, and even some temples, having solemnly 
promised the gods to build more magnificent struc¬ 
tures for the celebration of their worship after the 
siege should he raised. < 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the 
sea, they sent out nine of their best ships of war, 
divided into three - squadrons, the command of 
which they gave to three of their bravest sea-officers, 
who returned with a very ricfy booty, some galleys, 
and several smaller vessels, which they had taken, 
as also a great number of prisoners. They had like¬ 
wise seized a galley richly laden, in which were large 
quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a 
variety of rich ro6es, intended by Phila as a present 
to her husband Demetrius, and accompanied with 
letters which she herself had written to him. The 
Rhodians sent the whole, and even the letters, to 
Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. 
In this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not imi¬ 
tate the polite conduct of the Athenians, who having 
once seized some of the couriers of Philip, with 
whom they were then atwpr, hpened all the packets 
but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip 
sealed as they were. There are some rules of 
decency and honour which ought to be inviolably 
observed even with enemies.' 

While the ships of the republic were employed in 
taking the prises already mentioned, a great com- 
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motion happened at Rhodes, respecting the statues 
of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour of them, and till then had been 
held in the utmost veneration. Some of the prin¬ 
cipal citizens were solicitous, in a public assembly, 
for an order to destroy the statues of those 
princes who then harassed them with such a cruel 
war; but the people, who were more discreet 
and moderate on this occasion than their chiefs, 
would not suffer that proposal to be executed. 
So wise and equitableaa conduct, exclusively of 
all jevents, did the Rhodians no small honour; 
but in case their city should be taken, it could not 
fail to inspire the conquerpr with impressions in 
their favour. • 

Demetrius having tried several mirifes withoutsuc- 
cess, from their being all discovered, and rendered 
ineffectual by the vigilant conduct and activity 
the besieged, gave orders, and* made the necessary 
dispositions, for a general assault: in order to which 
the helepolis was moyed to a situation from whence 
the city might be battered with the best effect. 
Each story of this formidable engine was furnished 
with catapultas and balistas proportioned in their 
size to the dimensions of the place k It was likewise 
supported.and fortified on two of its sides, by four 
small machines called tortoises, each of wbiqh.had 
a covered gallery, to secure those who should either 
enter the helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute 
different orders. On the two other sides was a 
battering-ram of a prodigious size, consisting of a 
piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, armed 
with iron terminating in a point, and as strong as 
the beak of a gajley? Tlyss* engines were mounted 
on wheels, and were driven forward to batter the 
walls during the attack with incredible force by 
near a thousand men.. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trumpets to sound, and the general assault to be 
given on all sides, both by sea and lariti. In the 

vol. v. Si 
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heat of the attack, and when the walls were already 
shaken by the battering-rams, ambassadors arrived 
from the Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Deme¬ 
trius to suspend the assault, giving him hopes, at 
the same time, that they should prevail upon the 
besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. 
Asuspension of arms -was accordingly granted; but 
the Rhodians refusing to capitulate on the con¬ 
ditions proposed to them, the attack was renewed 
with so much fury, and all the machines co-ope¬ 
rated so effectually, that a- large tower built with 
square stones, and the wall that flanked it, were 
battered down. The besieged fought like lions in 
the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy 
had freighted ‘‘with three hundred thousand mea¬ 
sures of corn, and different kinds of pulse for the 
Rhodians, arrived very seasonably in the port, not¬ 
withstanding all the' efforts of the enemies’ ships 
which cruised in the neighbourhood to intercept 
them. A few days after this relief, two other small 
fleets sailed into the port; one of which was sent by 
Cassander, with one hiindred thousand bushels of 
barley; the other came from Lysimachus with four 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat, and as much bar¬ 
ley. This seasonable and abundant supply, which was 
received when the*city began to be in want of provi¬ 
sions, inspired the besieged with new cdhrage; fend 
they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they 
attempted to Are the enemies’ machines, and with 
this view, ordered a numerous body of soldiers to 
march out of thecity towards midnight, with torches, 
and all kiads of kindled wood.® These troops ad¬ 
vanced to the batteries, and set them on fire, and at 
the same time innumerable arrows were shot from 
the wall, to support the detachment against those 
who should endeavour to extinguish the flames. 
The besiegers lost great numbers of their mm on 
this occasuto, because they were incapable, amidst 
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the obscurity of the night, either to see or avoid 
the volleys of arrows discharged upon them. Se- 
veral plates of iron happening to fell from the 
helepolis during the conflagration, the Rhodians 
advanced with impetuosity, in order to set it on 
fire: *but as the troops within quenched it with 
water as fast as ti?e flames were kindled, they 
could not effect their design. However, Deme¬ 
trius being apprehensive that all his machines 
would be consumed, caused them to be removed 
with all possible expedition. j 

I^emetrius, being curious to know what number 
of machines the besieged had employed in casting 
arrows, caused all those, which had been shotfrom 
the place in the attack that night, to be gathered 
up; and when these were counted,‘and a proper 
computation made, he found that the inhabitants 
must have more than eight hundred engines, ef 
different dimensions, for discharging fires, and 
about fifteen hundred for arrows. The prince was 
struck with consternation at this number, as he did 
not imagine the city could have made such formid¬ 
able preparations. He ca’used his dead to be in¬ 
terred, gave directions for curing those who were 
wounded, and was as expeditious as possible in re¬ 
pairing the machines which had tjeen dismounted 
and rendered useless. 

The besfeged, in order to take advantage of the 
relaxation they enjoyed by the removal of the ma¬ 
chines, were industrious to fortify themselves against 
the new assault, for which their enemies were then 
preparing.- 1*0 this purpose they began with open¬ 
ing a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to 
obstruct the passage of^the enemy into the city; 
after which they raised a substantial wall, in the 
form of a crescent, along* the ditch; which would 
cost the enemies a ney attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a squadron 

■2 i 2 • 
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of the best sailing ships in their port, which took 
a great number of vessels laden with provisions and 
ammunition for Demetrius, and brought them 
into the port. These were soon followed by a 
numerous fleet of small vessels freighted with 
corn and other necessaries, sent them by Ptolemy, 
with fifteen hundred- men commanded by Anti- 
gonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused 
them' all to advance near the city, when a second 
embassy arrived at the capjp from the Athenians, 
and some other states of Greece, on the same sub¬ 
ject as the former, but with as little success. The 
king, whose imagination was fruitful of expedients 
for succeeding in his projects, detached fifteen hun¬ 
dred of his besi troops, under the command of Alci- 
mus and Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at 
midnight, and force the intrenchments behind it. 
They we,re then to possess themselves of the parts 
adjacent to the theatre, where they would be in a 
condition to maintain their ground, if they could 
but once make themselves masters of it. In order 
to facilitate -the execution of so important and 
dangerous an expedition, and amuse the enemy 
with false attacks, he at the same time caused all 
the trumpets to sound a charge and the city 
to be attacked on all sides, both by sea and 
land, that the besieged finding sufficient employ¬ 
ment in all parts, the fifteen hundred men might 
have an opportunity of forcing the intrenchments 
which covered the breach, and afterwards of seizing 
all the advantageous posts about the theatre. This 
feint had all the success the prince expected from 
it. The troops having,, sauted frpm all quarters, 
as if they were advancing to-a general assault, the 
detachment commanded,, by Alcimus entered the 
breach, and made such a vigorous attack upon 
those who defended the ditch, and the crescent 
which covered it, that after they had killed a great 
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number of their enemies,’and put the rest into 
confusion, they seized the posts adjacent to the 
theatre, where they maintained themselves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded thfre dispatched orders to 
theirofficers and soldiers forbidding,them to quit their 
posts,or make the leist movement whatever. Alter 
which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, and of those who 
were newly arrived from Egypt, and with them 
poured upon the detachment which had advanced 
as far as the theatre; but the obscurity of the night 
rendered it impracticable to dislodge them from the 
posts they had seized, and the day no sooner ap¬ 
peared, than an universal cry of the besiegers was 
heard from all quarters, by which they endeavoured 
to animate those who had entered the place, and 
inspire them with a resolution to maintain tljpir 
ground, where they might seon expect succours. 
This terrible cry drew floods of tears and dismal 
groans from the populace, women, and children, 
who continued in the city, and concluded them¬ 
selves inevitably lost. The battle, however, con¬ 
tinued with great vigour near the theatre, and the 
Macedonians defended their post with an intre¬ 
pidity that astonished their enerilies, till at last the 
Rhodians prevailing by their ftumbers, and per¬ 
petual supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, 
after having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the 
spot, were obliged to submit to superior force, and 
abandon a post it was no longer possible to main¬ 
tain. Grem numbers of them fell on the spot, and 
the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrips was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
necessary dispositions fyr a new assault, when he 
received letters from Ms father Antigonus, by which 
he was directed to take all possible measures for the 
conclusion of a peace with the Rhodians.. He then 
wanted some plausible pretext for disoontinuingthe 
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siege, and chance supplied him with it. At that 
very instant deputies from jEtolia arrived at his 
camp, to solicit him anew to grant a peace to the 
Rhodians, to which they found him not so averse 
as before. 

1 If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, 
and indeed Vitruvius .seems to confirm it, with a 
small variation of circumstances, it might possibly 
be another motive that contributed not a little to 
dispose Demetrius to a peace. That prince was 
preparing tp advance his he|epolis against the city, 
when a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to 
render it entirely useless; he opened a mine under 
the walls of the city, and continued it to the way 
over which the tower was to pass the ensuing day 
in order to approach the walls. The besiegers not 
suspecting any stratagem of that nature, moved oq 
th^ tower to the place undermined; which being 
incapable of supporting so enormous a load, sunk 
in under the machine, w hich buried itself so deep 
in the earth, that it was impossible to draw it out 
again. This was one inconvenience to which these 
formidable engines were obnoxious; and the two 
authors whom I have cited declare, that this ac¬ 
cident determined Demetrius to raise the siege; and 
it is, at least, very probable that it contributed not 
a little to his taking that resolution 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of 
an accommodation as himself, provided it could be 
effected upon reasonable terms. Ptolemy, in pro¬ 
mising them fresh succours, much more consider¬ 
able than the former, had earnestly exhorted them 
not to lose a favourable occasion, if it should 
offer itself. Besides whjph, they were sensible of 
the extreme necessity they were under of put¬ 
ting an end to fhe siege, which could not but 
prove fatal to them at last. ‘ This consideration in¬ 
duced them to listen with plea&ure to the proposals 
made them, ahd the treaty was concluded soon after 
« 1 Vcget,d« n milit. c. if. 
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upon the following terms? That the republic of 
Rhodes, and all its citizens, should retain the enjoy¬ 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without 
being subjected to any power whatsoever. The al¬ 
liance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be 
confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to take up 
arms for him in anyavar in which he should be en¬ 
gaged, provided it was not against Ptolemy. The 
city was also to deliver a hundred hostages, to be 
chosen by Demetrius, for the effectual performance 
of the articles stipulated between them. When 
these hostages were giv?n, the army decamped from 
befbre Rhodesj after having besieged it a year. 

“Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the 
Rhodians, was desirous, before his departure, to 
give them a proof of that disposition; and accord¬ 
ingly presented them with all the machines of w ar 
he had employed in that siege. These w’ere after¬ 
wards sold for three hundrejj talents (about thfee 
hundred thousand crowns), which they employed, 
with an additional sum of their own, in making the 
famous Colossus, Which was reputed one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was a statue of the 
sun, of so stupendous a size, that ships in full sail 
passed between its legs ; the height of it was seventy 
cubits, or one hundred and five«feet, and few men 
could clasp its thumb with theie arms. It was the 
w@rk of Ghares*of Lindus, and employed him for 
the space of twelve years. Sixty-six years after its 
erection it was thrown down by an earthquake; of 
which we shall speak in the sequel of this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Pto¬ 
lemy for the assistance he had given them in so 
dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to 
that prince, after thgyhaa consulted the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, to give the action an air of solem¬ 
nity; and, to honour him the more, erected a mag¬ 
nificent edifice within it. They built a sumptuous 
portico, and continued it along each side of the 
* Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. 
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square which encompassed the grove, and contained 
a space of four hundred fathoms. This portico 
was called the Ptolemreon; and, out of flattery, 
no less customary in those days than it was im¬ 
pious, divine honours were rendered to him in that 
place: and in order to'perpetuate their deliverer 
in this war by another method, they gave him the 
appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and 
is used by the historians to distinguish him from 
■the other Ptolemies, who were his successors on 
the throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events 
that occurred at this siege, and, .therefore, reserved 
for this place one that greatly redounds to the honour 
of Demetrius. It relates tohls taste for the arts, and 
the esteem he entertained for those who were dis¬ 
tinguished by peculiar merit in them; a circumstance 
not a little conducive to the^lory of a prinCfe. 

•Rhodes was at that time the residence of a cele¬ 
brated pointer, named Protogenes, who was a native 
of Caunus, a city of Caria, which was then subject 
to the Rhodians. The apartment wher e he painted 
was in the suburbs, withput the city, when Deme¬ 
trius first besieged it; but neither the presence of 
the enemies who then surrounded him, nor the 
noise, of arms that perpetually rung in his ears, 
could induce him to quit his habitation, 6r discon¬ 
tinue his work. The king was Surprised at bis 
conduct; and as he one day asked him his reasons 
for such a proceeding, “It is,” replied he, “ be¬ 
cause I am sensible you have declared war against 
the Rhodians, and not against the sciences.” Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius 
actually shewedhimself their projector. Replanted 
a-guard round his house*thut the artist might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from danger, 
amidst the tumult and r&v.ages of war. He fre¬ 
quently went to see him work, and could never 
sufficiently admire his application, and his sur¬ 
prising excellency in his art, 
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The master-piece of this* * * § painter was the Ialusus, 
an historical picture of a fabulous hero of that 
name, whom the Rhodians acknowledged a6 their 
founder.* Protogenes had employed seven years 
in finishing this piece; and when Apelles first saw 
it, hg was transported wfth so much admiration, 
that his speech failed him forborne time; and when 
he at last began to recover from his astonishment, 
he cried out, “ Prodigious work indeed! Admirable 
performance! It has not, however, the graces I 
give my works, and which have raised Iheir repu¬ 
tation* to the skies.” If we may creditYliny, Pro- 
togjbnes, during the whole time he was working on 
this picture, condemned himself to a very rigid and 
abstemious life,t that the ’delicacy of his taste and 
imaginatiptv might not be affected byjiis diet. This 
picture was carried to Rome, and consecrated in 
the teinple of Peace, where it remained in the tijpe 
of Pliny; but it was destroyad at last by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved 
by this picture, because, as it hung in the only 
quarter by which it*was possible for Demetrius to 
take the city, he rather chose to abandon his con¬ 
quest,^: than expose so precious a monument of art 
to the danger of being consumed in the flames. 
This, indeed, would have been*carrying his taste 
and value for painting into a surprising extreme; 
but we have already seen the true reasons Which 
obliged Demetrius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog,§ that 

* He was tile son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun 
and Rhoda, from whom the city and island derived their name. 

f He supported hinjself on boiled lupines, a kind of pulse 
which satisfied hi% hunger and rihirst at the same time. 

t Parcentem pictum fugit occa.no victoria. 

§ Est in ea canis mire facial, ut quern pariter casus et ars 
pinxerint. Non judicabat sa exprimere in eo spumam anhelantis 
posse, cum in rcliqua onini parte (quod difficillimum erat) sibi ipsi 
satisfectssct. Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nee minui poterat, et 
pidebatur nitnia, ac longnis a veritute disccderc, spumaque ilia 
pingi non ex orenasci, anxio unimi cruciatu, ctimjn picturdvcrum 
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was admired by all good judges, and had cost tha 
painter great pains, without his being able to 
express his idea to his own satisfaction, though he 
was sufficiently pleased with all the rest of the 
work. He endeavoured to represent the dog 
panting, and with his ibouth foaming as after a 
long chase; and c empJoyed allKhe skill he was ca¬ 
pable of exerting on this part of his subject, with¬ 
out being able to content himself. Art, in his 
opinion, was more visible than it ought to have 
been; a mere resemblance would not suffice, and 
almost nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. 
He was desirous that the foanr should not sd’em 
painted, but actually flowing out of the mouth of 
the dog. He frequently retouched it, and suffered 
a degree of tyrture from his anxiety-to express 
those simple traces of nature, of which he had 
formed the ideas in his mind. All his attempts 
were however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent 
emotion of rage and despair, he darted at the pic¬ 
ture the sponge with which he used to wipe out his 
colours, and chance accomplished that which art 
had not been able to effect. 

This painter is censured for being too difficult to 
be pleased, and for retouching his pictures too fre¬ 
quently. It is certain that, though Apelles * almost 
regarded him as his master, and allowed him a num¬ 
ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish his works; a defect highly pernicious in elo¬ 
quence as well as painting. “We ought,” says 

* 

esse, non verisimile, vellet. Absterserat sapiils mutaveratque pe- 
nicillum, nullo modo sibi approbans. Ppstremb iralus arts quod 
intelligeretur, spvngiam earn Anpeget inviso loco tabula, et ilia 
reposuit nblatos colores, qualiter cura tptabat: fecitque inpictura 
fortuna naturam. Pi. in. 1. xxxv, cap. 10. 

-* Et aliam gloriam tuwrpavii Apelles, dim Protogenis opus 
immensi laboris ac cura supra moduta anxia miraretur. Dixit 
enim omnia sibi cum illo paria esse, aut iUi meliora, std uno se 
prostate, quid manum ille de tabu/d nesciret tollere: memorabili 
pracepto, nocere tape nimiam diUgentiam. Putt, ibid: 
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Cicero,* “ to know how far we should go: and 
“ Apelles justly censured some painters for not 
“ knowing when to have dqpe.” 


Sect. IX. The expedition of. Seleucus into India. 
Demetrius compels Cassander to raise the siege of 
Jit hens. The excessive honours paid him in that 
city. A league between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cas- 
sander, and Lysimaclyas, against Jntjgonus and 
Demetrius. The battle of Ipsus, a city of Phry¬ 
gia. wherein Anligonus is slain, and Demetrius 
put to flight. 


The farther we advance into the history of Alex* 
ander’s’successors, the more easily may we discover 
the spirit by which they were^constantly actuated 
hitherto, and by which they will still appqpr to be 
influenced. They at first concealed their real dis¬ 
positions, by nominating children, or persons of 
weak capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to 
disguise their own ambitious views. But as soon 
as all the family of Alexander was destroyed, they 
threw off the mask, and discovered themselves in 
their proptr colours, and such a3, in reality, they 
had, always,been? They were all equally solicitous 
to support themselves in their several governments; 
to become entirely independent; to assume an ab¬ 
solute sovereignty; and enlarge the limits of their 
provinces and kingdoms, at the expence of those 
other governors who w ere w-eaker or less successful 
than themselves, for this purpose they employed 
the force of their arms.^anfl entered into alliances, 
which they weie always ready to violate when they 
could derive more advantages from others; and they 

* In omnibus rebus uidendum est quatenus - In quo Apelles 

pictores quoqtle eos pccCorc dicebut, qui non sentirent quid esset 
satis. Orat. h. 73. 
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renewed them with the ‘same facility from the same 
motives. They considered the vast conquests of 
Alexander as an inheritance destitute of a master, 
which prudence obliged them to secure for them¬ 
selves, in as large portions as possible, without any 
apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, for 
the acquisition of countries g&ined by the victories 
of the Macedonians, but not the property of any 
particular person. This was the great motive of 
all the enterprises in which they engaged. 

A. M. SeleucBs, as we formerly observed, was master 
3 7 °i. 0 f a u t h e Countries between the Euphrates find the 
"aos. indus, an d was desirous of acquiring those that lay 
beyond the latter of those rj vers. In order, there¬ 
fore, to improve the favourable* opportunity which 
now offered, when he himself was in alliance with 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when 
the forces of Antigonus wele divided, and Deme¬ 
trius was employed nn the siege of Rhodes, and in 
awing the republics of Greece; and while Antigonus 
himself was only intent upon becoming master of 
Syria and Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in 
Egypt itself: lie. thought it incumbent on him to 
take advantage of this diversion, which weakened 
the only enemy he had to fear; for carrying his 
arms against the people of India, who wpre includ¬ 
ed in his lot by the general partition, and whom 
he hoped it would be very practicable* for him to 
subdue if he made a sudden irruption into that 
country, when it was altogether unexpected by 
king Sandrocotta. This person was an Indian of 
very mean extraction, who, under the'specious pre¬ 
text of delivering his country from the tyranny of 
foreigners, had raised ap arniy,«and augmented it so 
well by degrees, that he found mdans to drive the 
Macedonians out of all tfye provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered,*and to establish himself 
in them, w hile the successor? of that monarch were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus 
passed the Indus in order to regain those provinces; 
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but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himself absolute master of all India, and had like¬ 
wise an army of six hundred thousand men, with a 
prodigious number of elephants, he did not judge it 
prudent to attack so potenj a prince; but entered 
into a treaty with him, by which be agreed to re¬ 
nounce all his pretenSons to that country, provided 
Sandrocotta would furnish him with five hundred 
elephants; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the final result of Alexander’s Indian con¬ 
quests ! This the frui^ of so much blood shed to 
gratify the frantic ambition of one prince! Seleucus 
shortly after led his troops into the West against 
Antigonus, as I shall goon observe. The absolute 
necessity he was under of engaging in this war, was 
one of his. strongest inducements foa concluding so 
suddeq a peace with the Indian prince. 

“The Athenians at the same time called in Ifc- 
metrius to assist them againsfr Cassander, who was 
besieging their city. . He accordingly set»sail with 
three hundred and thirty galleys, and a great body of 
foot; and not only 5rove Cassander out of Attica, 
but pursued him as far a» Thermopylae, where he 
defeated him, and made himself master of Heraclea, 
which surrendered voluntarily. He also admitted 
into his gervice six thousand Macedonians, who 
came over to hi| side. 

•When be returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already lavished upon 
him all the honours they were able to invent, had 
recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. 
They lodgetl him in the back part of the temple of 
Minerva, called the Parthenon; but even this place, 
which had so much sanctity ascribed to it by the 
people, and vfos tha mansion of a virgin goddess, 
he ciid not scruple to prqfane by the most infamous 
debaucheries. His courtesans were there treated 
with more honour than the goddess herself, and 

* Died. 1. XX. p. 825—828. Plat in Denetr. p.899. 
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were the only divinities he adored. "He evert 
caused altars to be erected to them by the Athe¬ 
nians, whom he called abject wretches for their 
mean compliance, and creatures born only for 
slavery; so much was $ven this prince shocked at 
such despicable adulation, as Tacitus observed 
with respect to Tiberius.* ° 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, and of a very 
tender age, threw himself, in order to elude the vio¬ 
lence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water 
prepared f$>r a bath, and there lost his life, chposing 
rather to die than violate his modesty. The Athe¬ 
nians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who 
was extremely offended at ardecree they had pub¬ 
lished with relation to him, issued a new one, im¬ 
porting, “ That it was ordered and adjudged by the 
** people of Athens, that whatever Demetrius might 
“ .think fit to command, should be considered as 
t{ sacred with regard'’to the gods, and just with re- 
u gard t<J men.” Is it possible to believe, that flat¬ 
tery and servitude could be earned to such an excess 
of baseness, extravagance, and irreligion! 

Demetrius, after thesd proceedings, entered Pe¬ 
loponnesus, and took from Ptolemy, who had ren¬ 
dered himself powerful in that country, the cities of 
Sicyon, Corinth, and several others where he had 
garrisons. And as he happened to be at Argos, 
at the grand festival in honour of Juno, he was 
desirous of celebrating it, by proposing prizes, and 
presiding in person among the Greeks. In order 
to solemnize if more effectually, he espoused, on 
that day, Deidamia, the daughter of Aiacides, king 
of the Molossians, and sister of Pyrrhus. 

* The states of Greece assembled in the 

It 

* Athen. L vi. p. 253. r » Plot, in Dcmetr. p. 900. 

* Metnorut proditmr, Tiberitmt, quoHts curid egredereiur, 
Gntcii verbi* in kune madm etopi? tolitm-- O homines ad 
•ervitutem paratos! Scilicet eliam ilium, qui libertatem publicam 
n ollet, tam project# xrvientium patientia tadebat. Tacit. 

A„n.» 1.UI - . 
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Isthmus, and curiosity having drawn a vast number 
of people frotn all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed 
general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander 
had been before him; to whom he thought himself 
abundantly superior; so npuch was he intoxicated 
with She success of his arms, and the extravagant 
flattery lavished upoiT him. • 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus 
for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, 
that he intended, upon his arrival among them, to 
be initiated in the greats and lesser mysteries at the 
same time. This had never been permitted before; 
for it was necessary to observe certain intervals; it 
being lawful to celebrate th^ lesser mysteries only in 
the month of March,* and the greater in that of 
October. • Ih order therefore to obviate this incon¬ 
venience, and satisfy so religious a prince, it was 
ordered, that the then present month of May should 
be deemed the month of March, and afterwards that 
of October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, 
was duly initiated, without infringing the customs 
and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that 
which most afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, 
was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediately 
furnishing the sum of two hundrecl and fifty talents; 
and when this ingney had been collected without the 
least delay’or abatement, the prince, the moment he 
saw it amassed together, ordered it to be given to 
Lamia, and the other oourtesans in her company, 
for washes and paint. The Athenians were more 
offended at fhe indignity than the loss, and resented 
the application of that sum much more thau their 
contribution ofthe*Sup^ itself. 

Lamia, as it this terrible expence had not been 
sufficient, being desirous /o regale Demetrius at a 
feast, extorted money from several of the richest 

* There are various opinions with relation to lha months in 
which these mysteries were celebrated. 
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Athenians by her own private authority. The en¬ 
tertainment cost immense sums, and gave birth to 
a very ingenious pleasantry of a comic poet, who 
said, that Lamia was a true helepolis . We have 
already shewn that the helepolis was a machine in¬ 
vented by Demetrius for attacking and taking towns. 
A. M. ‘‘Cassander finding himself vigorously pressed by 
3702 . Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace 
Al g'o2 C ' without submitting entirely to the discretion of An- 
tigonus, agreed with Lysitnachus to send ambassa¬ 
dors to Sefeucus and Ptolemy, to represent to them 
the situation to which they were reduced. The con¬ 
duct of Antigonus made it evident that he had no 
less in view tliantodisposses&all the other successors 
of Alexander, and usurp the whole empire to him¬ 
self; and thatrit was time to form a strict alliance 
with each other to humble this exorbitant power. 
They were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in 
particular, at the contemptible manner in which 
Demetrius permitted people to treat the other kings 
in their conversation at his table, appropriating the 
regal title to himself and his father; whereas Pto¬ 
lemy, according to his flatterers, was no more than 
the captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander of ele¬ 
phants, and Lysimachus a treasurer. A confede¬ 
racy was therefore formed by these four kings, and 
Seleucus hastened into Assyria, to make prepara¬ 
tions for this new w r ar. 

The first operations of it were commenced at 
the Hellespont; Cassande&and Lysimachus having 
judged it expedient that the former should continue 
in Europe, to defend it against Demetrius, and that 
the latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out 
of their two kingdoms, without leaving them too de¬ 
stitute of forces, should invade the provinces of 
Antigonus, in Asia. Lysimachus consequently 
. passed the Hellespont with a. fine army, and, either 

< DM. kin. p.830—-836. Plat, in Demetr, p. 899. Jos- 
*18. 1. XV. C. ♦. 4 
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by treaty or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lyca- 
onia, and most of the territories between the Pro¬ 
pontis and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had 
lately built in Upper Syriaf and where he was em¬ 
ployed in celebrating tfie solemn games he had there 
established. This news, with’that of several other 
revolts, transmitted to him at the same time, caused 
him immediately^ to quit his games. He accord¬ 
ingly dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and 
made preparations for advancing against/ie enemy. 

When all his troops*were drawn together, he march¬ 
ed with the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, 
and artered Cilicia 4 where he took out of the pub¬ 
lic treasury pf Qninda, a city of that province, as 
much money as he wanted, and then Augmented his 
troops *fo the number he thought necessary. After 
which he advanced directly towards the enemy, ami 
retook several places which had revolted in his 
march. Lysimachus thought proper to be upon 
the defensive, till the^arrival of the succours which 
were upon their march to join him from Seleucus 
and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, 
therefore, elapsed without any action, and each 
party retired into winter-quartern 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, form- A M. 
ed his army at Bhbylon, and marched into'Cuppa -- 
docia, to act against Antigonus. This latter sent 3cn 
immediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with 
great expedition, marched to Ephesus, and retook 
that city, with several others that had declares for 

Lysimachus upon his arrival in Asia. 

Ptolemy improve the opportunity m Syria, of the 
absence of Antfeonus^ftid Recovered all Phoenicia 
Judaea, and Ccele-syria, except the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, where Antigoribs hadi left good gari isons. 

He, indeed, formed the 'siege of S.don; but whilst 
his troops were employed in battering the wallshe 
received intelligence that Antigonus ^d ^atqd 
Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to 
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relieve the place. Upon this false report he made a 
truce for five months with the Sidonians, raised the 
siege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus, in a period of the greatest importance, 
and on the very pqii\t of a battle, by which the fate 
of Alexander’s successors is to be decided. 

r The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus 
and LysimachuS", and the troops of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, arrived in Phrygia almost at the same 
time, but did not long confront each other Ivithout 
coming to blows. Antigonus had above sixty thou¬ 
sand foot, ten thousand tjorse, and seventy-five 
elephants. The enemy’s forces consisted ofsixty- 
four thousandfoot, ten thousand five hundred horse, 
four hundred elephants, with a hundred anc)..twenty 
chariots armed with scythes. The battle was fought 
near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As seon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at 
the head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus, and behaved with so much 
bravery, that he broke the enemy’s ranks, and put 
them to flight ; but a rash and inconsiderate thirst 
of glory, against which generals can never be too 
much on their guard, ana which has been fatal to 
many, prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugitives 
with too much ardour, and without any considera¬ 
tion for the rest of the army; by which means he 
lost the victory he might gasily have secured, had 
he improved his first advantage aright. For when 
he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracti¬ 
cable for him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy’s 
elephants having filled qp all theintermediate space. 
When Seleucus saw the infantry Sf Antigonus se¬ 
parated from their cavalry, he did hot actually at¬ 
tack them, bu| only madeAi feiiit ds if be were go¬ 
ing to fall upon them, sometimes oh one side, and 
sometimes on another, in ordfer to intimidate and 
afford theft sufficient time to quit the army of 
t frut. in Demet. p. 902. 
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Antigonus, and come over to his own; and this was 
at last the expedient on which they resolved. The 
greatest part of the infantry detached themselves 
from the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Se- 
leucu$, and the other were*all put to flight. At the 
same instant a large body of the, army of Seleucus 
drew off by his order, and made a furious attack 
upon Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for 
some time, but bfing at last overwffalmed with darts, 
and having received many wounds, he fqjl dead on 
the earth, having defended himself valiantly to his 
last'gasp. Demetrius seeing his father dead, ral¬ 
lied all the troopS he, was able to draw together, 
and retired to Ephpsus* witH five thousand foot and 
four thousand horse; which were al^tbat remained 
of more than seventy thousand men, whom his fa¬ 
ther and himself commanded at the beginning of 
the engagement. 1 The great Pyrrhus, young *as 
he then was, was inseparable from Demetrius, over¬ 
threw all that opposed him, and gave an essay, in 
this first action, of what might be expected one day 
from his valour and bravery. 

z Plut. in Pyrrb. p.38 t. 
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